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Preface  to  My  Autobiography 

By  CHIH  MENG 

ALTHOUGH  I  ha  VC  kept  notes  and  made  beginnings  of  writing  some 
aX  sort  of  a  story  of  my  life,  I  have  done  it  purely  for  my  own  amusc- 

X  ment,  without  any  idea  of  publishing  it — certainly  not  at  this  early 
stage.  The  Editor  of  BooJ(s  Abroad  has  asked  me  more  than  once  to  write 
a  short  autobiography,  and  the  request  is  both  flattering  and  tempting. 
On  account  of  pressure  of  duties  I  have  had  to  beg  to  be  excused  twice 
before.  As  the  tradition  goes,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  a  third  request.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  my  life  so  far  has  been  rather  uneventful,  yet 
it  is  very  difficult  to  write  an  autobiography  in  the  space  of  a  brief  article 
—therefore,  I  have  named  the  following  article  a  “Preface.” 

The  environment  I  was  born  into  has  remained  vivid,  even  to  the 
present  date.  In  fact,  it  usually  becomes  more  vivid,  and  perhaps  more 
memorable,  whenever  I  think  of  my  childhood  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  new  world,  particularly  those  of  New  York  City,  where  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  so  different  from  the  one  into  which  I  was  born. 

I  remember,  as  a  little  child,  I  had  great  fun  in  roaming  all  over  the 
grounds  of  my  home,  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  the  master  of  a  large 
domain.  Of  course,  in  any  family  the  youngest  child  is  usually  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  family,  but  with  my 
childhood  it  was  more  than  that.  In  the  first  place,  my  home  was  a  me¬ 
dieval  institution,  which  consisted  of  a  scries  of  quadrangles  in  a  com¬ 
pound,  which  resembled  a  college  campus.  The  oldest  building  of  this 
estate  was  first  constructed  in  1421. 1  recall  with  great  delight  that  I  was 
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able  to  ramble  from  one  quadrangle  into  another,  from  one  garden  to 
the  next,  from  the  workshop  to  the  stable,  from  the  women-servants’ 
quarters  to  the  men-servants’  quarters.  This  privilege  was  permitted  only 
to  young  masters.  When  a  child  of  the  family  grew  to  be  fifteen  he  was 
permitted  to  have  only  the  freedom  of  the  quadrangle  of  his  own  parents 
and  a  few  other  sections  of  the  estate  which  were  open  to  all,  but  not  to 
the  other  quadrangles  nor  the  living  quarters  of  the  servants. 

There  were  very  many  things  of  interest  to  me  without  going  outside 
of  my  own  home.  For  example,  we  grew  our  cotton,  ginned  it,  spun  it, 
wove  it  into  cloth,  dyed  the  cloth  and  made  clothes  of  the  cloth.  The 
young  womenfolk  of  the  family  usually  helped  to  cut  the  pattern  out 
of  oil-paper  with  which  to  dye  the  cloth.  The  process  of  cutting  the  pat¬ 
tern  and  mixing  the  dyes,  and  then  putting  them  on  the  cloth  constituted 
a  fascinating  procedure. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  estate  there  were  stables  and  places  for  growing 
sheep,  pigs  and  chickens.  At  least  once  a  year,  particularly  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  sacrifice,  a  lamb  and  a  pig  were  slaughtered. 

In  the  harvesting  by  our  tenants  of  the  different  crops  and  fruits  chil¬ 
dren  were  permitted  to  watch  both  the  harvesting  and  threshing. 

At  the  Mid-autumn  festival  and  the  New  Year  the  womenfolk  of  the 
whole  family  and  the  women-servants  came  together  to  prepare  all  sorts 
of  fancy  breads  for  sacrifice  to  God,  to  the  Ancestors  and  to  the  Angel  of 
Harvest.  Once  more  the  children  were  permitted  to  watch,  or  even  to 
take  part  in,  the  making  of  fancy  breads. 

I  said  above  that  my  home  was  more  or  less  a  medieval  institution. 
It  was  such  both  in  a  physical  and  spiritual  sense.  Physically,  as  I  said, 
my  home  resembled  a  small  college  campus,  with  a  high  wall  around 
the  edge  of  the  campus,  trees  and  garden  space  between  the  outer  wall 
and  the  different  quadrangles.  Each  quadrangle  consisted  of  rows  of 
rooms  on  four  sides  enclosing  a  paved  yard,  which  was  decorated  with 
flowering  trees,  flowers  and  other  plants. 

Some  quadrangles  are  for  the  private  quarters  of  each  family,  while 
others  are  for  library,  reception  room  for  guests,  etc.  In  our  case  we  had 
a  family  school,  which  was  a  quadrangle  by  itself,  of  which  I  was  very 
fond,  because  of  its  architectural  style,  which  was  different  from  all  the 
other  quadrangles.  It  had  large  moon  gates,  which  framed  the  flowering 
trees  in  the  yard.  Two  of  the  trees  were  quite  unusual — one  was  a  very 
tall  white  lilac  and  the  other  was  an  even  taller  magnolia. 

The  household  of  my  childhood  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  one 
members,  divided  into  three  generations.  Spiritually  it  was  an  institution 
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in  more  than  one  sense.  In  the  first  place,  the  chief  executive  of  the  house¬ 
hold  was  my  grandfather.  The  head  of  all  interior  matters  was  my  grand¬ 
mother,  whose  duties  were  no  less  complicated  than  those  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  It  was  her  duty  to  maintain  peace  and  order  and  to  see  that  all  the 
rituals,  festivals  and  social  relations  were  properly  maintained  and  cele¬ 
brated.  She  was  also  general  manager  of  the  household  finances. 

Grandmother  assigned  to  her  daughters-in-law  and  granddaughters 
specific  duties  and  she  saw  to  it  that  all  the  women-servants  performed 
their  duties  properly.  In  other  words,  the  management  of  such  a  house¬ 
hold  resembled  somewhat  that  of  a  corporation,  which  calls  for  manage¬ 
ment,  bookkeeping,  financing,  buying,  selling,  etc. 

To  me  the  most  enchanting  phase  of  my  family  life  had  to  do  with 
rituals  and  festivals.  My  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  the  ones,  by 
tradition,  to  tell  me  in  story  form  the  meanings  of  rituals  and  festivals. 
From  the  time  I  could  walk  I  was  taken  around  and  allowed  to  witness 
and  take  part  in  worship  at  the  family  altars,  temples,  weddings  and 
funerals. 

The  first  impetus  that  I  received  in  being  a  good  student  came  when 
my  grandfather  took  me  to  witness  the  Spring  ritual  at  the  Temple  of 
Confucius. 

We  had  to  get  up  before  sunrise.  My  grandfather  put  on  his  full  re¬ 
galia  of  an  Imperial  scholar  of  third  rank.  We  used  the  best  team  and 
the  best  carriage  to  drive  to  the  Temple.  There  was  music — only  men 
with  degrees  were  privileged  to  take  part. 

After  the  formal  ceremony  the  animals  sacrificed  were  divided  among 
the  participants  of  the  ceremony,  and  by  order  of  degrees  the  choice 
pieces  and  the  less  desirable  pieces  were  distributed. 

On  our  way  back  grandfather  explained  to  me  that  a  man  with  a  high 
degree  received  the  best  pieces,  but  that  was  only  one  of  his  privileges. 
A  scholar  was  also  respected  by  his  fellow  men.  He  was  usually  rewarded 
by  the  Emperor  with  high  offices,  and,  what  was  more,  if  to  his  being  a 
scholar  he  added  good  deeds  he  would  not  only  make  a  name  for  himself, 
but  also  add  fragrance  to  the  immortality  of  the  family. 

«  *  «  *  * 

Now  that  almost  a  half  century  has  elapsed,  as  I  recall  and  yearn  for 
those  days  1  try  to  deduce  the  significant  differences  between  the  modern 
environment  and  that  of  Old  China.  One  thing  I  am  very  sure  of  is  that 
the  Old  China  had  succeeded  in  arriving  at  physical  and  spiritual  equi¬ 
librium;  you  might  call  it  harmony  or  peace  or  contentment.  In  other 
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words,  due  to  a  long  continuous  collective  experience  we  had  been  able  to 
arrive  at  a  mode  or  pattern  of  life  in  which  the  norm  was  security.  To  put 
it  in  still  a  different  way,  a  child  felt  secure  because  he  was  from  his  birth 
a  part  of  an  established  institution ;  marriage  was  more  secure  because  it 
was  not  based  entirely  on  individualistic  love;  the  whole  family  or  house¬ 
hold  was  secure  because  it  was  bound  together  by  rituals,  ceremonies, 
festivals  and  other  cultural  and  spiritual  factors,  which  transmitted  the 
appreciation  and  dignity  of  living  accumulated  for  tens  of  generations. 
Because  of  this  solid  security  in  more  senses  than  one,  disaster,  pestilence, 
famine  and  even  civil  wars  were  naturally  regarded  as  mere  incidents  of 
life,  no  matter  how  serious  they  were,  and  were  not  permitted  to  distort 
the  normal  way  and  outlook  of  life. 

After  father  decided  to  send  me  away  from  home  to  go  to  a  modern 
school,  when  I  was  twenty,  I  was  very  suddenly  thrust  into  a  new  en¬ 
vironment,  that  of  a  modern  city.  Since  then  my  own  life  has  been  a 
miniature  reflection  of  the  life  of  the  whole  Chinese  people,  in  that  it  has 
been  a  struggle  of  the  old  with  the  new,  a  conflict  between  security  and 
constant  change;  a  group  or  familistic  or  institutional  approach  or  atti¬ 
tude  to  life  versus  the  strictly  individualistic  approach  or  attitude  of  the 
machine  age.  In  tiie  meantime  it  had  been  necessary  to  transfer  the  social 
thinking  from  that  of  the  position  of  the  family  or  federation  of  families 
and  clans  to  that  of  a  modern  political  state. 

At  any  rate,  the  modern  political  state  as  it  is  being  conducted  now 
does  not  offer  as  solid  a  security  to  life  as  that  of  a  familistic  federation 
or  empire  of  the  old  time.  To  be  sure,  in  America,  for  instance,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  does  accord  equal  rights  and  opportunity  before  the  law, 
freedom  of  press  and  assembly,  etc.,  but  political  and  legal  rights  consti¬ 
tute  a  very  small  part  of  life.  How  about  the  modern  American  family.^ 
How  about  security  for  children,  both  economically  and  spiritually,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  children  of  divorced  parents  ?  How  about  respect  and  dig¬ 
nity  and  happiness  for  aged  parents  and  other  old  people  ?  How  about 
the  attitude  and  feeling  that  everyone  of  every  class  of  society  has  to  be 
constantly  on  the  go  to  get  somewhere  and  to  do  more  in  order  to 
survive  ?  And  then  under  the  modern  political  state  you  have  not  only 
political  but  also  economic  nationalism,  which  leads  to  war  or  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  every  so  many  years. 

In  commenting  on  the  contrasts  of  a  social  life  based  on  the  family 
and  human  relations  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  based  on  nationalism,  individualistic  conception  of  life  and 
economic  determinism,  I  am  not  comparing  these  two  sets  of  values— 
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I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  problem  of  equilibrium  and  dynamics. 
In  other  words,  when  a  group  of  people  reach  a  stage  of  harmony,  peace 
and  contentment  they  are  inclined  to  be  readily  reconciled  to  forces  of 
nature,  to  be  fatalistic  and  conservative.  On  the  other  hand,  individualism 
and  dynamic  living  make  for  progress,  but  also  for  aggression,  not  only 
in  war  but  among  classes  and  interests  and  in  individual  life. 

Having  lived  through  such  a  period  of  conflict  and  transformation 
of  such  tremendous  world-wide  forces,  I  feel  very  keenly  that  much 
thinking  will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  find  new  concepts,  principles 
and  programs  of  individual  living  as  well  as  group  living  so  that  the 
post-war  world  may  give  its  inhabitants  a  higher  measure  of  security  in 
childhood,  marriage,  old  age  and  among  nations,  races,  classes  and  inter¬ 
ests — security  not  only  in  a  physical  sense,  but  also  in  a  spiritual  sense,  so 
that  at  least  contentment  will  be  the  norm,  rather  than  war  and  other 
forms  of  conflict — so  that  mankind  may  manage  to  live  without  having 
to  fight  and  trample  upon  one  another’s  toes  and  bodies,  and  pause  for 
time  to  be  able  to  see,  understand  and  even  to  appreciate  the  multicolored 
and  multiple  values  of  our  centuries  of  cultural  heritage,  contributed  to 
by  peoples  and  races  all  over  the  world. — New  Yort^  City. 


It  Is  Time 

(Thoughts  on  the  Tenth  of  May,  1933) 

By  OSKAR  MARIA  GRAF 

WHEN  the  government  of  Adolf  Hitler,  on  May  10th,  1933,  per¬ 
petrated  all  over  Germany  the  public  burning  and  as  it  were 
the  official  extirpation  of  all  free  literature,  the  world’s  reaction 
to  the  measure  was  rather  amusement  than  horror. 

Even  in  Mussolini’s  fascistic  Italy  there  was  ironical  head-shaking 
at  this  piece  of  folly  of  the  Nazis.  It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long  time 
after  that  date  the  books  and  scientific  publications  which  had  been  out¬ 
lawed  in  Germany  continued  to  circulate  in  Italy,  in  the  original  and  in 
translation.  Germans  in  Italy  were  much  annoyed  to  see  these  books  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  windows  of  every  high-class  bookstore  and  to  note  that  they 
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found  buyers.  Even  the  anti-Hitler  German  language  publishing  houses 
which  were  set  up  in  foreign  countries  continued  for  years  to  send  their 
publications  into  Italy,  provided  of  course  that  they  did  not  publish  the 
works  of  Italian  anti-Fascists.  Mussolini  was  not  much  tenderer  toward 
his  opponents  among  the  writers  than  Hitler  was.  But  he  carried  on  his 
work  of  proscription  much  less  noisily,  almost  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
making  himself  ridiculous.  (Of  course  we  all  know  of  the  change  that 
came  eventually  in  Italy).  And  for  a  long  time  many  intelligent  liberals 
paid  him  a  certain  tribute  of  respect. 

In  any  case,  I  am  convinced  that  in  May,  1933,  nobody  anywhere  in 
the  world  had  a  suspicion  of  the  eventual  consequences  of  Hitler’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  In  this  connection  the  negligently 
ironical  words  ascribed  to  Sigmund  Freud  are  highly  significant.  When 
one  of  his  friends  came  to  him  and  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  books,  the  famous  scientist  is  said  to  have  remarked :  “Ah,  that’s 
a  sign  of  progress!  All  they’re  burning  is  our  books.  A  few  centuries  back, 
they  would  have  burned  us  too!” 

The  logical  thoroughness  with  which  the  Nazis  carry  their  campaigns 
through  had  not  become  so  generally  evident  by  then.  Least  of  all  did 
the  exiled  German  writers  appreciate  it.  For  a  time  they  were  relatively 
safe  in  their  exile;  they  could  continue  to  live  and  work  much  as  they 
had  done  before.  For  a  time  there  were  still,  in  the  countries  adjoining 
the  Third  Reich  and  all  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  millions  of  Germans 
who  were  interested  in  literature,  who  had  long  been  faithful  readers 
of  the  works  of  these  men  who  were  now  forced  to  quit  Germany.  The 
Nazi  propaganda  machine  had  as  yet  no  machinery  for  reaching  and 
infecting  these  foreign  Germans,  the  majority  of  them  inactive  in  poli¬ 
tics.  In  those  years  the  literary-political  Emigration  was  marvelously  ac¬ 
tive:  newspapers,  magazines  and  publishing  houses  were  founded  for 
the  promulgation  of  free  anti-Nazi  literature;  the  fragments  of  the  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  other  organizations  came  together  again  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  continue  their  labors  in  their  new  surroundings;  the  intellectuals 
lent  each  other  a  helping  hand,  and  soon  there  were  numerous  promising 
groups:  The  “Schutzverband  der  deutschen  Schriftsteller”  in  Paris,  with 
a  branch  in  Prague,  a  “Weltverband  der  revolutionaren  Schriftsteller  zur 
Verteidigung  der  Kultur”  sponsored  by  the  then-existing  Volksfront, 
and  any  number  of  smaller  and  larger  organizations  of  similar  nature 
and  purpose.  A  “Deutsche  Freiheitsbibliothek”  was  launched,  with  for 
its  principal  task  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  outlawed  litera¬ 
ture.  And  we  must  not  forget  the  great  “Unionskongress  der  Sowjet- 
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schriftsteller,”  held  in  Mosow  in  1934,  to  which  the  independent  authors 
from  all  countries  were  invited.  It  was  an  astonishing  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  The  emigre  German  writers  and 
the  literary  representatives  of  the  countries  which  were  still  free  delivered 
addresses  which  were  sometimes  inspiring  and  now  and  then  profound ; 
there  were  numerous  technical  consultations,  especially  on  the  best 
strategy  for  the  damming  of  the  ideological  Brown  flood.  For  at  that 
time  the  Hitler  machine  was  not  yet  so  strong  or  efficient  that  it  could 
think  of  intimidating  the  governments  of  the  smaller  countries.  The 
attitude  of  these  countries  toward  the  exiles  was  in  general  very  kindly, 
and  the  anti-Hitler  intellectuals  often  received  valuable  aid  from  them, 
(for  the  most  part  it  is  true,  unofficial).  In  those  days,  such  helpfulness 
was  still  possible. 

The  task  was  to  wrest  spheres  of  influence  from  the  Nazis,  to  erect, 
in  those  countries  which  were  still  free,  bulwarks  against  the  extension 
of  the  Nazi  influence,  which  might  have  proved  more  effective  than 
Maginot  lines,  and  last  of  all,  to  accomplish  something  which  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic  had  completely  overlooked  or  neglected,  namely  to  win 
the  Auslandsdeutschtum  in  all  countries  for  free  literature  and  free  sci¬ 
ence.  (How  important  an  objective  this  was,  how  helpful  its  attainment 
would  have  been  at  just  this  moment,  anyone  can  realize  who,  like  the 
author  of  these  lines,  has  looked  over  German  literature  sections  of 
the  public  libraries  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  of  the  United  States. 
In  these  libraries,  the  “German  literature”  usually  extends,  with  few 
exceptions,  from  the  classical  period  to  the  Naturalists  and  possibly  as 
far  as  Thomas  Mann.  Then  there  is  a  gap,  and  it  begins  again  with  the 
belletristic  productions  of  the  Third  Reich.  A  thoroughly  liberal  librarian 
whom  I  took  to  task  for  the  over-generous  amount  of  Nazi  literature  in 
his  library,  shrugged  his  shoulders  regretfully  and  said :  “What  could  we 
do  about  it  ?  The  Republic  scarcely  recognized  the  existence  of  us  Ger- 
man-Americans.  Hitler  sends  us  two  free  copies  of  every  book  that 
comes  out  in  Germany!” 

I  don’t  want  to  be  wearisome.  I  have  said  that  nobody  anywhere  had 
an  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nazi  campaign  for  the  extermination 
of  literature,  that  nobody  fully  appreciated  the  far-seeing  cleverness 
of  the  Nazis  in  this  matter.  The  implication  of  the  phrase  from  Freud 
is  that  everyone  expected  the  Hitler  regime  to  be  of  short  duration.  At 
the  beginning  we  often  heard  the  assurance:  “Germany  isn’t  Italy!”  And 
this  fine,  optimistic  phrase  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  till  the  facts 
forced  us  to  change  our  tune.  But  I  want  to  remind  the  Cassandras  that 
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the  phrase  reflects  credit  on  the  optimists  who  coined  it.  It  was  born  of 
faith  in  our  own  people.  It  is  true  that  there  was  some  question  about 
the  relation  of  all  these  intellectuals  to  the  people.  It  is  true  that  Germany 
has  never  had  a  Tolstoi  or  a  Gorki,  a  writer  who  was  a  man,  and  a 
man  of  the  people  (But  I  must  parenthesize  that  even  Zola  was  not  a 
man  of  the  people).  The  relation  of  the  German  writer  to  the  people  was 
never  immediate;  it  was  always  extremely  vague.  If  it  is  not  overpreten- 
tious  rationalization,  we  might  suggest  that  the  exuberance  of  devotion 
with  which  he  clung  to  everything  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  “wcs- 
entlich  deutsch”  made  him  a  lover  of  the  incarnation  of  this  essence,  the 
people.  But  the  people  remained  for  him  a  more  or  less  indefinite  mul¬ 
tiplicity,  in  any  case  never  that  which  was  unambiguously  national,  but 
rather  something  like  an  atmosphere  which  pervaded  his  landscape  and 
his  Vaterland.  This  is  the  sufficient  reason  why  patriotic  or  chauvinistic 
writers  in  Germany  have  rarely  acquired  any  importance.  Some  of  them 
had  some  attention  at  court,  but  even  the  Nazis  aren’t  able  to  make  much 
of  the  “nationalistic”  Kleist,  or  of  Korner  and  Wildenbruch. 

But  the  German  writer  had  no  particular  love  for  that  indefinable  en¬ 
tity,  that  near-abstraction,  his  “people.”  Now,  it  is  true,  in  exile,  when  the 
madness  of  the  Nazis  threatens  to  discredit  everything  which  bears  the 
name  of  German,  how  passionately  we  all  love  them !  In  the  long  years 
of  our  banishment  we  have  learned  forbearance  and  patience;  we  have 
often  been  driven  to  repeat  with  Galileo  “Eppur  si  muove!”  and  never 
have  the  free  German  writers  realized  more  clearly  and  distinctly  than 
now,  when  Hitler  begins  for  the  first  time  to  whine  that  the  German 
people  are  lacking  in  fighting  spirit — never,  1  know  I  can  declare  for 
many  of  us,  have  we  understood  better  the  shrewdly  beautiful  phrase: 
“The  people  are  a  good  deal  of  a  puzzle,  but  they  can  always  tell  their 
friends  from  their  enemies!” 

And  to  come  back  to  our  theme  once  more,  we  have  here  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  true  German  culture  in  the  first  years  of  their  exile. 
Although  sworn  foes  of  the  Nazis,  they  were  reluctant  at  first  to  declare 
their  opposition  frankly  and  publicly.  They  wavered  between  stark  dis¬ 
gust  at  what  had  happened  in  the  home-land,  and  hopeful  confidence  in 
what  they  knew  as  “Germany”  and  had  carried  away  with  them.  How 
could  these  unpolitical,  even  anti-political  writers,  who  had  worked  for 
long  years  at  their  creative  development  with  no  thought  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  day,  have  done  differently  in  those  days  ?  I  can’t  deny 
that  I  myself  was  once  indignant  at  their  attitude,  and  it  may  be  that  I 
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have  dressed  them  down  rather  roughly  when  the  occasion  arose.  But 
I  was  always  profoundly  irritated  by  the  arrogant  holier-than-thou-ness, 
the  vulgar  horn-blowing,  of  the  ubiquitous  professional  agitators.  I  was 
worse  than  irritated,  I  was  desperate,  and  I  started  letter  after  letter  which 
in  the  end  I  always  destroyed. 

For  the  watchword  was  patience  and  careful  economy  of  the  deathless 
German  heritage;  it  was  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  Hell  did  not  devour 
all  that  we  were  striving  to  preserve  inviolate  and  build  into  something 
better.  Had  we — and  when  I  say  “we,”  I  mean  every  German  intellectual 
—had  we  not  grown  to  be  artists  and  to  be  men  side  by  side  with  these 
German  “people”  who  had  been  overtaken  by  an  unexampled  disaster  ? 
Were  we  not  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  this  “people,”  whom  we 
could  now  only  gaze  at  from  afar  ?  Had  we  not  drawn  our  deepest  and 
best  treasures  from  their  infinite  variety,  and  when  we  enjoy  a  freedom 
which  today  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  as  the  ideal  freedom,  had 
we  not  criticized  and  carped  shamefully  at  everything  in  them  which 
seemed  to  us  narrow,  bigoted,  inadequate,  bad  and  blameworthy — the 
Empire,  the  princelings,  their  philistinism,  their  arrogance,  their  social 
organization  in  general,  their  intellectual  meanness  from  Wilhelm 
through  Ebert  and  Hindenburg  and  on  to  the  Nazis! 

We  have  abused  our  people  mercilessly,  and  yet  we  loved  them,  be¬ 
cause  it  never  seemed  to  us  pc'^sible  that  they  could  do  anything  but  move 
on  and  on  toward  more  and  more  freedom  and  enlightenment.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  liberal,  bourgeois,  profoundly 
democratic  humanism,  which  had  become  a  tradition  not  only  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  in  recent  decades  throughout  all  of  Europe.  And  then  came  the 
twentieth  century  and  began  to  alarm  a  few  far-sighted  citizens  whose 
apprehension  was  at  first  expressed  cautiously  and  uncertainly.  There 
was  outside  interference  in  our  lives  and  the  life  of  the  nation.  First  of 
all,  there  was  politics. 

And  there  was,  in  the  words  in  which  the  once  powerful  Nazi  leader 
Gregor  Strasser  whom  Hitler  eventually  assassinated,  qualified  the  ir¬ 
resistibly  growing  Socialistic  movement,  “the  deep  anti-capitalistic  long¬ 
ing”— food  for  thought  for  most  of  us. 

Then  came  Hitler,  and  we  went  into  exile.  All  of  our  efforts  were 
in  vain.  The  efforts  of  the  German  emigres,  the  efforts  of  all  the  others 
who  fled  from  the  Nazi-overrun  countries. 

How  was  it  all  possible  ? 

In  Moscow,  I  proposed  that  the  German  Emigration  set  up  one  great 
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publishing  house,  found  one  great  daily  and  one  monthly  magazine,  to 
tide  over  the  worst  Hitler  years  (I  was  skeptical  even  then)  and  set  up 
a  visible  spiritual  center.  All  in  vain ! 

The  rushing  flood  of  numerous  and  varied  publications  seemed  every 
time  to  flow  directly  to  Hitler’s  invading  armies.  Each  time  the  stream 
was  checked,  and  each  time  there  was  a  new  book-burning.  All  the 
money  and  all  the  effort  was  wasted.  It  all  ended  on  the  funeral  pyre. 

We  came  to  America.  Europe  was  aflame  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  Nazis  were  still  operating  here,  for  there  was  still  “peace.”  Their 
books,  newspapers  and  pamphlets  flooded  this  continent.  I  proposed  in 
the  “Schutzverband,”  the  “German  American  Writers  Association,”  that 
the  government  authorize  us  anti-fascist  German  writers  to  pass  on  all 
German-language  literature,  and  that  a  newspaper,  a  magazine  or  a  book 
be  allowed  to  circulate  only  after  approval  by  the  “GAWA.”  A  little  later, 
our  “Schutzverband”  disbanded.  It  had  no  raison  d’etre;  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  it  to  do. 

But  to  this  day  the  street  pavements,  the  house-walls,  the  elevators 
and  sign  boards  still  bear  swastikas  in  alarming  number. 

Now  all  Europe  which  is  intellectually  important  and  has  been  able 
to  escape  is  in  America,  and  the  proud  and  noble  literary  guild  of  all 
the  free  countries  and  not  merely  of  Germany  is  dying  of  inanition.  The 
eminent  established  writers  and  the  beginners  as  well  are  seriously  ex¬ 
amining  the  advisability  of  transferring  to  the  “English  field.”  But  how 
many  Sealsfields  and  how  many  Joseph  Conrads  are  there  among  us? 

And  who,  though  he  may  have  nothing  more  than  memories  of  his 
native  tongue  and  his  immortal  homeland,  has  the  wish  to  be  anything 
other  than  what  he  is,  a  free  German  writer  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  Tolstoi,  when  the  Czarist  police  ransacked  his 
estate  and  his  school  in  his  absence,  played  for  a  time  with  the  indignant 
idea  of  leaving  Russia  forever  and  emigrating  to  Canada.  How  much 
the  world  would  have  lost  if  he  had  done  so! 

For  it  is  the  business  of  each  one  of  us  to  ask  himself  how  much 
strength  is  in  him  to  remain  faithful  to  the  people  of  his  home-land, 
who  are  waiting  for  him. 

On  May  10,  1933  the  funeral  pyres  blazed  up  in  the  Third  Reich,  to 
burn  forever  the  memory  of  our  works  out  of  the  consciousness  of  this 
people. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  lay  plans  to  keep  that  memory  alive  ?  For  that 
memory  too  will  be  a  part  of  victory. — New  Yorl^  City. 


Polish  Literature  Abroad 


By  MANFRED  KRIDL 

Today  in  Poland,  all  intellectual  life  has  been  stifled,  the  universities 
and  the  high  schools  closed,  libraries  and  museums  ravaged.  Polish 
scholars,  writers,  poets,  and  artists  are  forced  to  earn  a  meager  live¬ 
lihood  by  selling  cigarettes  in  the  streets,  serving  in  restaurants  and 
cafes  or,  at  best,  teaching  in  the  only  educational  institutions  that  remain, 
the  elementary  schools.  Intellectual  Poland  lives  on,  nevertheless,  but  in 
a  new  environment,  for  a  relatively  active  movement  is  being  developed 
in  exile.  By  a  lucky  turn  of  fate  five  prominent  Polish  poets  escaped  from 
Poland  and  the  continent.  One  of  them,  Anthony  Slonimski,  lives  in 
England,  and  four,  Joseph  Wittlin,  Julius  Tuwim,  John  Lechon,  and 
Casimir  Wierzynski  are  now,  after  long  and  painful  wanderings  through 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  established  in  the  United  States. 

To  realize  fully  the  importance  of  this  fact  for  Polish  culture,  one 
must  know  that  these  five  poets  are  the  creators  of  modern  post-war 
Polish  poetry,  of  a  new  poetical  school  which  arose  almost  immediately 
after  the  world  war  and  dominated  the  poetry  of  Poland  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  catastrophe.  All  had  already  published  numerous 
volumes  of  poems,  some  of  them  also  novels,  short  stories,  and  dramas. 
They  were  called  “Skamandrits”  from  the  name  of  their  poetical  re¬ 
view  Shsimander,  and  although  differing  in  the  character  of  their  poetry, 
they  had,  especially  in  the  beginning,  common  features,  which  made  it 
possible  to  group  them  into  a  “school.”  The  most  important  of  these 
features  was  a  change  in  the  general  character  of  poetry.  They  attempted 
to  express  Polish  town  life,  its  physical  aspects,  its  social  and  moral  prob¬ 
lems,  and  its  idiom,  through  new  and  appropriate  media  of  poetic  lan¬ 
guage,  structure,  verse,  rhythm,  and  rhyme.  The  result  was  neither  fu¬ 
turism,  dadaism,  nor  surrealism,  although  certain  acquisitions  of  these 
modern  movements  did  characterize  the  work  of  the  Polish  “Skaman¬ 
drits.”  The  language  through  its  very  closeness  to  colloquial  speech  be¬ 
came  richer,  yet  not  less  “poetical,”  its  metaphors  gained  in  courage  and 
originality.  Its  verse  also  grew  more  “free,”  the  rhythm  liberated  from 
classic  and  romantic  canons — which  docs  not  mean  that  it  was  prosaic — 
while  the  rhyme  frequently  was  assonantic  or  omitted  altogether. 

These  five  poets,  now  middle-aged  men  between  forty  and  fifty,  arc 
at  the  peak  of  their  creative  force.  They  can  still  work  efficiently  for 
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many  years  and  contribute  further  to  the  enrichment  of  Polish  literature. 
Indeed,  they  are  already  working  in  spite  of  the  proverb  “inter  arma 
silent  Musae.”  In  1941  Slonimski  published  a  volume  of  poems  called 
Alarm,  the  title  of  which  comes  from  an  excellent  short  poem  describing 
a  bombing  alarm  in  Warsaw.  He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Polish 
News,  a  weekly  published  in  London  which  has  replaced  the  former 
Literary  News  of  Warsaw.  Many  of  his  poems  written  in  France  and 
England,  as  well  as  excerpts  from  his  poem.  Ashes  and  Wind,  a  Tale  of 
Past  youth  and  the  Lost  City  (Warsaw)  have  appeared  in  this  review. 

The  Polish  News  also  published  fragments  of  a  great  poem  of  Tuwim, 
Polish  Flowers,  on  which  the  poet  is  still  working.  I  believe  that  these 
two  poems  of  Slonimski  and  Tuwim,  together  with  their  shorter  poems, 
will  be  among  the  greatest  achievements  of  contemporary  Polish  poetry 
and  among  the  most  important  documents  of  this  epoch  of  Polish  life. 
The  two  poets  have  become,  so  to  speak,  the  poetical  conscience  of  the 
recent  Polish  emigration.  They  make  the  emigrants  conscious  in  a  poeti¬ 
cal,  therefore  in  the  most  essential  and  truest  way,  of  their  lost,  suffering, 
and  martyred  fatherland.  Not  for  many  decades — indeed,  not  since  the 
Polish  emigration  of  1831  after  the  defeat  of  the  uprising  against  Russia 
— has  Polish  poetry  sounded  with  such  magnificent  and  touching  notes 
of  love  of  country  and  longing  for  it  as  in  Ashes  and  Wind  and  in  Polish 
Flowers.  Thus  these  poems  have  become  the  expression  of  the  best  Polish 
souls  suffering  in  exile  and  will  pass  on  the  knowledge  of  them  to  coming 
generations. 

It  is  astonishing  how  so  old  and  trite  a  subject  can  take  a  new  life  and 
a  quite  new  face  especially  in  the  case  of  Polish  poetry,  long  known  for 
its  patriotic  character.  The  reason  for  it  lies,  of  course,  in  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  and  in  the  media  for  expressing  it.  The  Polish 
romantic  poets,  with  the  exception  of  Mickiewicz,  sang  of  an  imaginative 
idealized,  messianistic  Poland ;  for  the  contemporary  poets  their  country 
represents  a  living  organism  composed  of  real,  concrete,  ordinary  ele¬ 
ments.  Tuwim  does  not  hesitate  to  introduce  into  his  picture  even  very 
average  and  vulgar  traits,  uplifted,  of  course,  by  poetical  “wings.”  We 
find  in  his  poem,  as  in  Slonimski’s,  a  wealth  of  personal  reminiscences, 
every-day  scenes  presenting  an  immense  multitude  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  Polish  life.  It  is  like  a  “flowing  mosaic”  of  small  but  plastic,  colored, 
and  living  pictures.  Since  only  fragments  of  these  poems  are  as  yet 
known,  one  can  say  nothing  about  the  structure  and  value  of  the  whole, 
but  if  other  parts  are  on  the  same  high  level,  we  may  surely  predict  new 
masterpieces  of  Polish  poetry. 
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Slonimski  is  also  a  novelist,  dramatist  and  essayist.  For  years  he  pub¬ 
lished  excellent  essays  in  the  Literary  News  on  Polish  literary,  social  and 
political  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most  independent  writers  in  this  field 
and  a  courageous  champion  of  liberty  and  democracy.  At  present  in 
exile,  his  articles  in  the  London  Polish  News  are  not  so  frequent,  but 
they  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  strong  criticism,  great  perspi¬ 
cacity,  and  independent  judgment.  He  sees  very  clearly  the  defects  of 
Polish  pre-war  society,  the  faults  of  the  Polish  government  and  its  satel¬ 
lites,  and  he  never  hesitates  to  tell  them  the  truth.  His  vision  of  post-war 
Poland  is  in  the  best  Polish  democratic  tradition — a  Poland  of  workers, 
peasants,  and  working  intelligentsia. 

Joseph  Wittlin’s  novel  Salt  of  the  Earth  was  translated  into  several 
European  languages  (the  English  version  has  been  recently  published 
by  Sheridan  House,  New  York)  and  presented  by  the  Polish  government 
for  the  1939  Nobel  prize.  Since  the  Nobel  Committee  suspended  its  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  prize  could  not  be  awarded.  But, 
independent  of  the  eventual  decision  of  this  Committee,  Salt  of  the  Earth 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  outstanding  modern  European  novels,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  great  events  of  the  world  war  in  a  unique,  lyrico-epic  manner 
through  the  mind  of  a  very  naive  and  clumsy  Austrian  soldier.  The  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  calm,  and  the  epic  measure  of  the  narration,  the  subtlety  of 
the  lyric  element,  are  really  of  a  high  degree  and  stigmatize  the  stupidity, 
monstrosity,  and  criminality  of  every  war  more  efficiently  than  could 
volumes  of  philosophico-moral  treatises.  Unfortunately,  Wittlin  could 
publish  only  the  first  volume  of  this  “history  of  a  patient  foot-soldier” 
intended  as  a  series  of  volumes.  Much  of  the  material  for  the  next  vol¬ 
umes  was  lost  in  France  by  the  author  as  he  fled  before  the  Germans. 
He  is  busy  at  the  ungrateful  task  of  reconstructing  this  material,  prepar¬ 
ing  meanwhile  a  new  book  on  his  experiences  in  France,  Portugal,  and 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1940.  This  book  will  also  be 
brought  out  by  the  same  American  publisher. 

Still  another  Polish  writer  who  has  come  to  America  deserves  men¬ 
tion  here.  Anthony  Cwojdzinski,  now  a  dramatist,  stage-manager,  and 
actor,  was  formerly  a  physicist,  an  assistant  at  the  University  of  Warsaw. 
This  scientific  training,  combined  with  the  realization  of  the  necessity 
for  new  subjects  prevalent  among  European  dramatists,  led  Cwojdzinski 
to  dramatize  purely  scientific  problems.  In  this  way  were  born  two  plays, 
Einsteins  Theory  and  Freud's  Theory  of  Dreams.  Both  plays  were  very 
successful  in  Poland  before  the  war,  where  they  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  not  only  in  the  public,  but  also  among  actors.  Einstein  s  Theory 
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was  certainly  a  coup  de  force,  depending  for  its  success  on  the  fact  that 
the  theory  of  relativity  was  popularized  in  an  intelligent  but  very  light 
manner  and  involved  in  a  farcical  intrigue  which  led  a  professor  to  an 
unfortunate  gaffe.  As  to  the  theory  of  dreams,  Cwojdzinski’s  interpre¬ 
tation  was  caricatural  rather  than  expositional,  but  it  was  expertly  done 
caricature,  full  of  excellent  comic  scenes  and  dialogues  demonstrating 
the  strong  theatrical  sense  of  the  author,  his  wide  knowledge  of  comedy- 
effects,  and  his  great  experience  in  dramatic  technic.  I  think  that  it  was 
these  qualities  that  put  the  two  plays  across  rather  than  their  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  scientific  theories. 

Cwojdzinski  is  now  working  on  a  new  play  for  American  audiences. 
However,  I  believe  that  even  the  former  plays,  if  performed  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  theater,  would  awaken  an  interest  in  the  American  public. 

Casimir  Wierzynski  is  the  author,  among  numerous  books  of  poems, 
of  the  well  known  Olympic  Laurel  (1927)  which  was  translated  into 
German,  Russian,  French,  and  Italian  and  was  awarded  the  first  inter¬ 
national  prize  of  the  ninth  Olympiad  in  Amsterdam,  1928.  He  recently 
published  in  London  a  volume.  Earth — She-Wolf  containing  poems 
written  in  Warsaw  (August  and  September,  1939)  France,  Portugal, 
and  Brazil.  Although  the  book  has  not  yet  arrived  in  America,  some  of 
the  poems  included  in  it  are  already  known  from  the  Polish  News. 
Though  different  in  style  and  character  from  those  of  Slonimski  and 
Tuwim,  they  nonetheless  run  along  the  same  general  line  of  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  former  and  recent  past,  of  Warsaw,  the  country,  the  war 
and  its  Polish  heroes. 

John  Lechon  who  is  the  least  prolific  of  all  “Skamandrits,”  but  whose 
three  volumes  reach  a  high  degree  of  poetic  art,  has  recently  become 
more  vocal  and  has  printed  several  short  poems  in  the  Polish  News.  All 
are  distinguished  by  a  great  condensation — one  may  say  crystallization— 
of  poetical  expression,  and  all  are  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  problem  of  the  national  past,  present,  and  future. 

At  present,  the  center  of  Polish  publications  is  London.  During  one 
year  some  fifty  books  in  different  fields  appeared  there.  Literary  publi¬ 
cations  include  reprints  of  former  Polish  writers  such  as  Mickiewicz, 
Sienkiewicz,  Prus,  Wyspianski,  Zeromski,  and  Lenartowicz;  there  arc 
also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  new  books  among  which  is  still  to  be 
mentioned  The  Rose  and  Burning  Woods  by  Mary  Pawlikowska,  a 
prominent  poetess  of  the  pre-war  epoch.  Unfortunately,  I  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  this  volume  in  America. 

Thus  both  Polish  writers  and  publishers  carry  on  Polish  literary  life 
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in  exile  and  provide  thousands  of  Polish  soldiers  and  refugees  with  books. 
In  the  future  these  works  will  certainly  represent  not  only  literary,  but 
also  cultural  and  emotional  value. — Smith  College  ( October ^  1941 ). 


Adventurer  or  Apostle? 

By  RAFAEL  HELIODORO  VALLE 

Hernan  Cortes,  conqueror  of  Mexico,  suffered  a  defeat  when  a 
motion  to  inscribe  his  name  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  Camara  de 
Diputados  was  voted  down.  Already  so  inscribed  are  the  names 
of  the  principal  heroes  of  Mexican  independence,  with  the  name  of 
Felipe  Carrillo  Puerto,  socialist  governor  of  Yucatan,  and  the  name  of 
Emiliano  Zapata,  the  guerrilla  leader  who  launched  the  agrarian  revolu¬ 
tion  in  that  state. 

Certainly  no  other  historical  theme  has  evoked  more  controversy 
throughout  the  last  century  than  this  one  of  the  real  merits  of  Hernan 
Cortes.  Was  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  beneficial  ?  Were  the  Span¬ 
iards  merely  in  search  of  gold,  or  do  we  owe  to  them  a  large  share  of 
America’s  cultural  heritage  ?  And  were  the  Conquistadores  crueler  than 
the  English  colonists  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  ? 

Here  arc  two  irreconcilable  ideologies;  that  of  the  Indianistas,  who 
affirm  that  Cortes  interrupted  the  march  of  Aztec  civilization,  which 
still  excites  our  admiration,  especially  for  its  artistic  expression  and  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  its  social  organization;  and  that  of  the  Hispanistas,  who 
maintain  emphatically  that  it  was  not  till  the  Spaniards  came  that  Mexico 
began  to  be  a  nation. 

It  is  curious  that  it  was  certain  gifted  Spaniards  who  recovered  for  us 
what  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  pre-Cortes  civilization,  and  that  it  was 
certain  Spaniards  who  undertook  the  defense  of  the  Indians  against  the 
Conquistadores  who  exploited  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Hispan¬ 
istas  affirm  that  among  the  most  Indianista  of  the  Spaniards  are  the 
Franciscan  Bernardino  dc  Sahagun,  author  of  the  Historia  de  las  Cosas 
de  Nueva  Espana,  a  book  which  furnishes  us  ninety  per  cent  of  what  we 
know  about  the  Aztecs;  and  another  Franciscan,  Fray  Diego  de  Landa, 
author  of  the  Relacidn  de  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan,  through  whom,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  American  authority  Dr.  William  Gates,  we  know  ninety  per 
cent  of  what  is  known  about  the  Mayas.  Among  the  defenders  of  the 
Indians  is  cited  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  who  argued  with  high  func¬ 
tionaries  in  Spain  till  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  laws  in  defense  of  the 
Indians;  and  the  Bishop  of  Puebla,  Juan  Palafox  y  Mendoza,  who  left 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  pages  on  the  personality  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans. 

It  is  a  fact  that  among  those  who  deny  the  beneficence  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  are  many  of  the  Mexicans  who  have  been  nourished  on  the  ^ 
culture  of  Spain,  and  particularly  those  scholars  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Mexican  Indian  of  today  is  the  most  important  element  in  de¬ 
termining  Mexico’s  destiny.  All  the  investigators  of  art  and  science  in 
America  prior  to  the  year  1492  belong  to  the  party  which  refuses  to  j 
render  homage  to  Cortes.  Without  denying  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  qualities,  they  insist  on  his  political  perfidy,  the  murdering  of 
three  thousand  Indians  in  Cholula — before  the  meeting  with  Moctezuma 
— and  the  tormenting  and  killing  of  the  last  Aztec  monarch,  Cuauhte¬ 
moc,  and  they  even  maintain  that  he  assassinated  his  wife.  Dona  Catalina. 

The  Hispanistas,  on  their  side,  declare  that  the  real  history  of  Mexico 
begins  with  the  landing  of  Cortes.  Among  their  arguments  to  prove 
that  he  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  American  culture  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  they  cite  these  facts:  He  founded  several  cities  (Veracruz, 
Mexico,  Tepeaca),  he  introduced  numerous  agricultural  products  (one 
of  them  is  sugar  cane),  he  established  the  first  municipality  (Veracruz),  f 
he  organized  the  oldest  hospital  in  America  (Jesus  Nazareno,  which  still  | 
functions),  he  initiated  commerce  with  Peru;  he  explored  the  Pacific,  P 
foreseeing  that  it  was  that  ocean  which  would  be  of  most  service  to  j; 
Mexico;  he  started  the  first  enterprises  in  engineering  and  metallurgy, 
built  ships,  persuaded  the  King  to  send  the  first  Franciscan  mission  to 
give  the  Indians  religious  instruction,  and  his  name  is  the  first  one 
to  figure  in  the  literary  history  of  Mexico  and  in  the  history  of  anthro¬ 
pology,  by  virtue  of  his  famous  Cartas  de  Relacidn  al  rey. 

The  motion  of  the  deputies  who  favored  the  gesture  of  public  and  ^ 
national  homage  to  Cortes  was  voted  down.  The  champions  of  the  idea  ^ 
are  of  the  opinion  that  such  homage  would  in  no  sense  detract  from  our  | 
recognition  of  the  pre-Cortes  human  values,  since  the  present-day  Mexi-  I 
can  has  in  the  majority  of  cases  both  Indian  and  Spanish  blood.  1 

It  is  evident  that  Cortes  was  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  Conquista-  I 
dores  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  not  even  possible  to  determine  the  spot  I 
where  the  remains  of  the  Conquistador  have  been  concealed  since  1829;  I 
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that  is  a  family  secret.  The  Duke  of  Pignatelli,  who  lives  in  Italy,  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Cortes  and  bears  the  title  Marques  del  Valle  de 
Mexico.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  other  countries  of  this  continent,  Con- 
quistadores  have  been  honored  with  statues,  that  they  even  appear  on  the 
national  coins:  Balboa,  discoverer  of  the  Pacific,  stands  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Panama  Canal ;  the  tomb  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  conqueror  of  Peru, 
is  visited  continually  in  the  Cathedral  in  Lima;  in  Chile  there  were  cen¬ 
tennial  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  exploit  of  Magellan,  who  was  the 
first  to  circumnavigate  the  globe;  the  cities  of  Quito  and  Bogota  have 
rendered  homage  in  bronze  to  their  founders,  Benalcazar  and  Jimenez 
de  Quesada;  and  in  Honduras  the  principal  harbor  is  named  Puerto 
Cortes,  thus  recording  the  passage  of  the  Conquistador  through  that 
country. 

The  Hispanistas  of  Mexico  point  to  the  tribute  which  the  United 
States  rendered  to  Hernando  de  Soto,  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  and  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  a  direct 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Florida,  and  more  recently  to  the  great  explorer 
of  Kansas  and  New  Mexico,  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  United  States  is  the  country  in  which  there  is  most  study  and 
most  attention  to  the  great  deed  of  Christopher  Columbus,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  that  explorer  never  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  our  sister  republic 
and  never  even  saw  it  on  the  horizon. — Mexico  City. 


“John  Donne  was  so  little  known  in 
France  that  Leon  Paul  Fargue  said  to 
me,  ‘I’ve  just  read  the  wonderful  poems 
by  Donne.  Who  is  this  young  man?  I 
should  like  to  meet  him.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  write  a  poem  about  a  flea  that 
sucked  the  blood  of  two  lovers.” — Al- 
lanah  Harper  in  Partisan  Review. 

The  third  Annual  Congress  of  the  In- 
stituto  Internacional  de  Literatura  Ibero- 
amcricana,  commemorating  the  450th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  with  Tu- 
lane  University  as  host,  from  December 
21  to  24  inclusive.  Papers  will  be  read  by 
German  Arciniegas,  Gilberto  Freyre, 
Gustavo  Adolfo  Otero,  Jorge  Basadre, 
Federico  de  Onfs,  Afranio  Peixoto,  Jose 
Maria  Chacon  y  Calvo,  Alberto  Zum 
Fclde,  Baldomero  Sanin  Cano,  Carlos 


Gonzdlez  Pena,  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri,  Au- 
gusto  Arias,  Antonio  Aita,  Raul  Silva 
Castro,  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco,  Henry  Seidel  Canby, 
Archibald  MacLeish  and  Alfonso  Reyes. 

“Books  such  as  William  Shirer’s  Ber¬ 
lin  Diary,  Eric  Knight’s  This  Above  All, 
and  most  of  Rauschning’s  books  have 
been  translated  into  Swedish.  Of  Swe¬ 
dish  books,  Wilhelm  Moberg’s  Rid  i 
nan  (Ride  Tonight),  a  truly  democratic 
book,  became  a  best  seller.  I  have  never 
before  seen  such  intense  activity  in  the 
Swedish  world  of  letters.  The  Swedes 
are  certainly  not  letting  themselves  be 
fed  by  one-sided  propaganda.  They  are 
free  to  choose,  and  they  choose  like  true 
democrats.” — Ake  Sandler,  in  The 
American  Scandinavian  Review. 
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Czechoslovak  Writers 
Fight  On 

By  OTAKAR  ODLOZiLfK 

The  entry  of  the  German  army  into  Czechoslovakia  marked  the  end 
of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country.  That  epoch  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  triumph  of  the  humanitarian  philosophy  of  T.  G. 
Masaryk,  the  smooth  working  of  democratic  institutions,  far  reaching 
social  reforms,  flowering  of  intellectual  life,  confidence  in  international 
treaties,  optimism.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1939,  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy  of  a  free  people  came  to  its  end.  On  that  very  day,  however,  the 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  Czechoslovak  independence  began  in  the 
hearts  of  the  subjugated  people.  For  thousands  of  Czechoslovak  citizens 
the  rumble  of  German  tanks  was  a  signal  bidding  them  leave  the  home 
country  and  work  in  the  free  world  for  the  preservation  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  spiritual  tradition. 

For  various  reasons  the  exodus  of  Czechoslovak  writers  has  taken  a 
different  course  from  the  ways  which  the  German  or  Austrian  Anti-Nazi 
writers  were  forced  to  follow.  There  is  among  the  Czech  exiles  no  poet 
or  novelist  of  the  rank  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  or  of  Sigrid  Undset. 
Those  who  attained  the  climax  before  the  disruption  of  the  country  have 
either  been  executed  or  dragged  off  to  concentration  camps,  or  lead  a 
precarious  existence  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  conqueror.  New  talents 
mature  abroad.  On  foreign  fields,  far  away  from  the  home  country,  the 
crop  has  ripened  and  is  being  harvested. 

Which  was  the  first  Czech  book  to  appear  in  exile  Was  it  the  an¬ 
thology  of  poems  in  praise  of  the  home  country,  Domu^  which  came 
from  the  press  in  London  in  the  first  year  of  war  }  Or  does  priority  belong 
to  a  collection  of  anonymous  poems,  Hlasy  domova^  reflecting  the  horror 
of  the  first  year  of  foreign  rule  over  Czechoslovakia  and  describing  vari¬ 
ous  stations  on  the  way  of  the  cross  ?  The  latter,  illustrated  by  a  group 
of  Czech  artists  in  exile,  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1940  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  Chicago  from  the  only  copy  that  reached  the  United 
States. 

^  Dom&  (Home).  London.  First  year  of  war  (1940?).  36  pp. 

^  Hlasy  domova.  (Voices  from  Home).  1st  ed.  Paris  1940;  2nd  ed.  Chicago. 
1940.  38  pp. 
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The  second  edition  of  Hlasy  domova  marked  another  act  of  the  na¬ 
tional  tragedy:  the  collapse  of  hope  that  France  would  awaken  from 
her  torpor  and  resume  her  traditional  role  in  rallying  the  champions 
of  liberty.  The  publication  symbolized  also  the  definite  parting  of  ways 
of  the  two  allies  and  the  decision  of  Czechoslovak  leaders  to  link  up  the 
struggle  for  liberation  with  the  English-speaking  democracies. 

In  To  neni  kpnec  'Francief  Gustav  Winter,  a  veteran  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  and  essayist,  analyzed  the  causes  of  the  French  catastrophe 
and  voiced  his  confidence  in  the  eventual  victory  of  the  “genie  Latin” 
over  the  fumes  of  Munich  Bierhallen  which  have  permeated  the  ideology 
of  the  “new  order.”  Based  on  first-hand  information  and  written  ele¬ 
gantly,  Dr.  Winter’s  work  ranks  very  high  among  books  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vaks  in  exile — had  the  English  translation  not  been  delayed,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  analyses  of  the  downfall  of  the  Third 
Republic. 

Three  books  appeared  in  the  United  States  in  1941  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  effort  of  the  Czechoslovak  exiles  to  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis  in  collaboration  with  France.  The  twinkling  light  of  optimism  that 
pierced  the  clouds  here  and  there  in  Dr.  Winter’s  account,  is  totally  ab¬ 
sent  in  a  collection  of  poems,  V zpominl^y  a  nadej^,^  which  was  published 
in  Chicago  and  dedicated  “to  Mr.  Donald  Lowrie,  the  representative  of 
American  friends  and  brothers.”  Current  criteria  are  inappropriate  in 
this  instance  and  another  approach  to  these  passionate  verses  must  be 
sought  by  the  critic.  The  title  is  too  vague  and  laconic  to  express  the 
scale  of  tones  emanating  from  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  authors  of  the 
poems,  Czechoslovak  students  and  soldiers,  who  fought  gallantly,  only 
to  find  themselves  eventually  locked  in  a  trap,  known  to  the  geographer 
as  Marseilles,  between  two  enemies,  the  omnipresent  agents  of  the  Ges¬ 
tapo,  and  the  indolent  French  officials.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  form 
often  yielded  to  eruptions  of  passion,  of  love  and  yearning  for  the  lost 
home  over  the  hills  and  far  away,  of  lament  for  the  collapsed  front,  of 
blighted  hope  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  of  the  desire  to  reach  countries  that 
have  raised  the  banner  of  liberty  and  measure  swords  with  the  enemy. 
If  translated  by  a  congenial  poet,  some  of  these  poems  would  pass  into 
anthologies  of  war  poetry  as  the  outstanding  Czech  contributions. 

In  a  series  of  fictitious  letters  from  exile,  Listy  z  vyhnanstvif  Egon 

®  G.  Winter,  To  Neni  l(onec  Francie  (This  is  not  the  End  of  France).  London. 
1941.  216  pp. 

^  Vzpomtnf^y  a  nadije  (Reminiscences  and  Hopes).  Chicago.  1941.  58  pp. 

®  E.  Hostovsk^,  L/V/y  z  vyhnanstvi  (Letters  from  Exile).  Chicago.  1941.  112  pp. 
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Hostovsky,  the  author  of  several  novels,  has  shaped  the  experiences  and 
destinies  of  his  companions  in  exile  into  stories  of  a  very  high  literary 
standard.  They  will  be  of  permanent  value  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
accessories  of  warfare,  in  human  tragedies,  in  the  misery  and  despair  of 
individuals  as  well  as  of  hosts  of  nameless  refugees  from  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France  and  from  those  countries  which  had  come  earlier  under 
the  tyrant’s  heel.  There  is  no  rest  in  Hostovsky’s  book.  The  fugitives, 
like  a  machine  without  brakes,  are  in  constant  motion  and  never  put 
off  the  pilgrim’s  garb.  There  are  not  many  indications  of  places  in  the 
book  and  only  the  dates  of  the  fictitious  letters  connect  the  stories  with 
the  events  of  the  first  year  of  the  war.  But  you  can  visualize  the  streets  of 
Brussels,  the  restaurants  and  cafes  in  Paris,  the  jammed  roads  in  France, 
and  the  final  goal  of  the  privileged  few — Lisbon,  with  its  abundance  of 
food,  friendly  faces,  and,  above  all,  with  boats  bound  for  the  Western 
hemisphere.  There  are  several  intermezzos  in  the  chain  of  stories  which 
have  the  stuff  for  a  breath-taking  film:  the  visions  of  the  lost  paradise, 
of  the  home  country,  of  the  families  left  behind  in  this  desperate  race 
for  security  and  life.  “Is  she  hungry  and  cold  ?’’ — this  is  one  of  the  many 
questions  on  the  lips  of  the  author  while  bidding  farewell  to  a  traveller 
who  has  secured  a  passport  and  permits  to  travel  into  the  occupied  coun¬ 
try.  “Is  she  hungry  and  cold?” — the  four-year-old  daughter  Olga.  .  .  . 

The  men  and  women  whom  Adolf  Hoffmeister,  the  writer  and  car¬ 
toonist,  met  on  his  journey  from  occupied  Prague  to  America,  arc  kins¬ 
men  and  socii  dolorum  of  the  writers  of  the  fictitious  letters  from  exile. 
But  whereas  those  latter  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart  and 
revealed  its  pulsations,  the  hero  of  Hoffmeistcr’s  book,  The  Animals  Are 
in  Cagesf  Jan  Procop  (i.e.  Hoffmeister),  has  balanced  the  tragic  aspect 
of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  haven  of  peace  and  liberty  with  a  fine  sense  of 
humor.  His  book  appeared  in  English  in  New  York  and  has  been  well 
received  by  the  critics. 

The  fall  of  France  may  be  considered  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  Czechoslovak  literary  activities  in  exile.  For  several  decades,  prior  to 
the  first  World  War,  Paris  attracted  Czechoslovak  writers,  painters, 
sculptors  as  well  as  composers  who  wished  to  draw  inspiration  from  the 
fountains  of  the  clarte  franfaise.  The  final  act  of  the  French  tragedy  was 
not  only  the  transfer  of  political  agencies  to  London,  but  also  a  disper¬ 
sion  of  Czechoslovak  intellectuals.  Whereas  Hostovsky,  Hoffmeister,  the 
composer  Bohuslav  Martinu,  the  pianist  Rudolf  Firkusny,  the  painters 

®  A.  Hoffmeister,  The  Animals  Are  in  Cages.  New  York,  Greenberg,  1941. 
174  pp. 
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Pelc  and  Divis  found  their  way  through  Lisbon  or  Moroccan  ports  to 
the  United  States,  some  of  their  friends  accompanied  the  Czechoslovak 
government  in  exile  as  well  as  the  small  army  to  England.  Neither  New 
York,  nor  Chicago,  but  London  became  the  center  of  Czechoslovak  lit¬ 
erary  life  after  the  fall  of  Paris.  From  Moscow  where  Zdenck  Nejedly 
has  organized  Czechoslovak  studies,  information  comes  irregularly  so 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  a  survey  of  Czechoslovak  literary 
production  in  Russia. 

A  fair  number  of  books  in  Czech  and  Slovak  have  appeared  in  Great 
Britain  since  1940.  The  anthology  of  poems,  Domu,  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  has  been  followed  by  a  selection  of  poems  and  prose,  Csty  do- 
mova?  The  thin  volume  appeared  in  London  in  1941  and  traces  the 
growth  of  the  humanitarian  tradition  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  struggle  of 
the  Czech  people  for  intellectual  and  political  liberties,  the  yearning  for 
social  justice,  the  search  of  the  Infinite.  .  . . 

Poems  preponderate  in  the  books  published  by  the  Czechoslovaks  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  past  three  years.  Of  special  interest  are  two 
volumes  of  poems  written  in  the  occupied  country  and  smuggled  across 
the  border.  In  J.  Dockalek’s  Slezsl^e  slzy^  the  lament  for  the  lost  liberty 
is  the  key  note.  In  a  collection  of  Slovak  poems  Pred  ohnivym  drakpm^ 
a  more  militant  note  dominates,  accompanied  by  merciless  castigation 
of  the  temporary  masters  of  Slovakia. 

Of  the  six  thin  books  that  have  come  to  the  reviewer’s  desk  one  was 
written  in  bomb-stricken  London:  Victor  Fischl’s  EvropskS  zalmy^^ 
a  verbose  commentary  in  verse  on  battles,  the  sieges  of  cities,  the  distress 
of  the  refugees,  their  longing  for  the  lost  country.  Other  books  sprang 
from  direct  contact  with  the  realities  of  war.  A  group  of  soldiers  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  collection  of  poems,  Z  lyrtky  vdlly,  “  specimens  of  war  lyrics. 
The  pseudonym  Jiff  Orlicky  disguises  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the 
passionate  outbursts  of  anger  and  spirit  of  revenge,  entitled,  Rozbtjtm 
hdl{ovy  l{ftz}^  Frantisek  Klatil  has  voiced  in  two  books,  Bcdada  o  nod 
V  Cechdchi^^  and  ll  bdsnt  surienych  na  Londyn'*  his  unceasing  concern 

"^tJsty  domova.  (The  Homeland  Speaks).  London.  1941.  58  pp. 

*  J.  Do^kalek,  Slezsl{i  slzy  (Tears  of  Silesia).  London.  1941.  38  pp. 

®  Pred  ohnivym  drakpm  (Before  the  Fiery  Dragon).  London.  1941.  102  pp. 

V.  Fischl,  Evropsi{6  zalmy  (European  Psalms).  London.  1941.  54  pp. 

Z  lyrH{y  valley  (Specimens  of  War  Lyrics).  Somewhere  in  England.  Second 
year  of  war  (1941?)  32  pp. 

*^JiH  Orlicky,  Rozbtjim  hd\ovy  (Smashing  the  Swastika).  Somewhere 
in  England.  1941.  80  pp. 

Fr.  Klatil,  Balada  o  noci  v  Cechdch  (A  Night  in  Bohemia).  Somewhere  in 
England.  1941.  32  pp. 
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for  his  enslaved  country  and  clothed  in  verse  his  meditations  from  Lx)n- 
don,  inspired,  as  they  were,  by  the  awakening  of  the  British  metropolis 
from  slumber  and  by  the  calm  heroism  of  its  inhabitants.  A  satirical 
vein  dominates  a  collection  of  epigrams  and  invectives  against  the  yes- 
men  and  sycophants  who  thrive  even  in  exile  and  whom  no  national 
tragedy  deflects  from  their  incense-burning — only  a  second,  expurgated 
edition  of  this  pungent  poetry  by  pseudonymous  Riz  and  entitled  Psdno 
na  lafetu^^  has  been  available. 

There  is  little  in  prose  to  balance  these  collections  of  poems.  Several 
thin  volumes  of  sketches  of  soldiers’  life  appeared  “somewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  They  are  not  easily  accessible  because  they  were  published  in  a 
limited  number  of  copies.  A  novel  with  the  decline  of  pre-war  Europe 
as  the  main  theme  is  in  press.  Its  author,  Egon  Rostovsky,  has  amply 
shown  his  ability  to  scent  the  symptoms  of  decadence  as  well  as  an  un¬ 
usual  gift  of  weaving  individual  problems  and  suffering  into  a  panorama 
of  contemporary  life.  Selected  passages  from  this  novel,  Sedmhrdt  v 
hlavni  uloze^^  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals. 

A  chapter  from  that  novel  opens  the  new  periodical  Zitre)(^  of 
which  the  first  issue  appeared  in  New  York  in  June  1942.  Founded  by 
the  author  of  this  article  and  conceived  in  the  tolerant  and  democratic 
atmosphere  of  America,  Zitrc\  aims  at  a  concentration  of  Czechoslovak 
writers  and  scholars  on  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  first  issue  has 
brought  poems,  fragments  of  prose,  essays  and  analytical  studies  by  M. 
Capek,  A.  Hoffmeister,  E.  Rostovsky,  J.  L.  Rormadka,  Jar.  Jezek,  A. 
Obrdlik,  O.  Odlozilik,  J.  Voskovec  and  J.  Werich,  as  well  as  critical 
notes  and  comments  on  current  affairs. 

There  is  not  much  that  Czechoslovak  writers  and  scholars  abroad 
can  do  to  salvage  the  wreckage  of  intellectual  life  in  occupied  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  The  Gestapo  has  wrought  more  ruin  than  was  at  first  suspected 
and  the  toll  is  mounting  daily.  A  survey  of  the  struggle  for  survival  which 
is  going  on  in  the  occupied  country  would  be  a  worthy  counterpart  to 
the  present  sketch  of  Czechoslovak  literary  activities  in  exile.  One  day 
it  will  be  written. . . . — "New  Y or City. 

Fr.  Kldtil,  ll  bdsni  surzenych  na  Londyn  (Eleven  poems  Bombing  London). 
Somewhere  in  England.  1941.  28  pp. 

Riz,  Psdno  na  lafetu  (Written  on  a  Gun  Carriage).  2nd  ed.  Somewhere  in 
England.  1941. 32  pp. 

*®E.  Rostovsky,  Sedmt{rdt  v  hlavni  uloze  (Seven  times  in  the  Main  Role). 
Appearing  in  installments.  1942. 

Zitrc\  (To-morrow).  Ed.  O.  Odloiilflc.  1st  vol.  New  York.  1942.  112  pp. 
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From  Joseph  Wittlin,  Rivcrdalc-on- 
Hudson,  New  York; 

(Translated  by  Marion  Moore  Cole¬ 
man): 

Before  the  war,  European  thought 
worthy  of  the  name  had  been  driven  in 
on  itself,  especially  during  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years;  it  had  been  divided,  stranded, 
and  confused,  or  obliged  to  find  ways  of 
concealing  itself.  At  the  end,  just  before 
the  present  war,  it  became  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  spe  of  any  common  “Euro¬ 
pean  thought.” 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  for  Euro¬ 
pean  thought  driven  now  into  exile 
America  holds  out  an  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity:  for  becoming  con¬ 
scious,  in  the  first  place,  of  its  own  prob¬ 
lems,  and,  in  the  second,  for  crystalliz¬ 
ing  its  principles  in  clear,  complete  and 
precise  form.  Here  in  America  ought 
finally  to  be  born  that  new  philosophy  of 
Europe  with  which,  after  the  downfall 
of  the  forces  of  darkness  and  barbarism 
now  ruling  virtually  all  western  Europe, 
it  will  be  possible  to  go  back  and  ac¬ 
complish  a  moral  rebuilding.  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  take  from  Europeans  the  age¬ 
long  experience  of  the  latter,  both  when 
it  is  a  question  of  method  and  also  in  the 
matter  of  the  technique  of  defining  the 
thought-process.  Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  can,  here  in  America,  refresh  their 
tired  imaginations  somewhat;  they  can 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  routine 
which  takes  the  place,  sometimes,  of  tra¬ 
dition;  they  can  restore  to  youth  again 
eyes  often  exhausted  by  incessant  con¬ 
centration  on  a  single  point;  and  they 
can  take  that  broad  view  which  has 
characterized  American  creativity  since 
the  days  of  Walt  Whitman. 

Thought  and  creativity  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  have  often  had  to  dis¬ 
guise  themselves  and  become  degenerate. 
On  such  thought  the  Anglo-Saxon  les¬ 
son,  making  sincerity  a  duty,  can  have 


only  a  wholesome  influence.  In  some 
countries  of  Europe  writers  have  often 
had  to  employ  in  their  works  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  diplomacy.  In  the  United  States 
even  the  language  of  professional  diplo¬ 
mats  seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  unequivo¬ 
cal  and  easy  to  understand.  And  so  1 
believe  that  Europeans  will  work  out 
for  themselves  here  a  new  style,  founded 
on  sincerity  and  simplicity,  and  that 
Americans,  at  the  same  time,  will  profit 
from  the  experiences — both  good  and 
bad — of  the  Europeans. 

From  SiGRiD  Undset,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala¬ 
bama: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter  of 
March  3rd.  Your  question  is  certainly  a 
big  one.  No  doubt,  the  exiled  writers  of 
Europe  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  lot  and  get  a  fresh  view  of  very 
many  human  problems,  during  their 
stay  in  the  Americas,  and  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  Americans  a  great  deal  of 
new  (or  old,  but  over  here  never  prop¬ 
erly  understood)  ideas  and  fresh  points 
of  view.  But  how  this  intellectual  and 
emotional  interchange  will  work  out,  or 
if  it  will  come  to  function  at  all,  I  can¬ 
not  tell.  I  am  getting  rather  wary  these 
days  of  predicting  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  even  if  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
I  v/ould  wish  were  going  to  happen. 

From  Joseph  Auslander,  The  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  dislocation  of  liberal  and  liber¬ 
ating  genius  attendant  upon  the  world 
agonies  of  the  last  decade  or  so,  while 
temporarily  painful  and  paralyzing,  can 
and  must  in  the  long  run  produce  only 
the  most  beneficent  results. 

Just  as  every  violent  scattering  of 
scholars  and  thinkers  and  artists — from 
the  first  Expulsion  of  nonconformist 
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Adam  to  the  last  Witch  Hunt — has  re¬ 
sulted  in  far-reaching  and  incalculable 
enrichments,  so  the  present  diaspora  will 
inevitably  bring  about  a  vast  Renaissance 
of  fecundities,  the  cross-pollenizing  of 
the  best  minds  the  world  over. 

From  Carleton  Beals,  Sachem’s  Head, 
Guilford,  Conn.: 

The  problem  of  the  exiled  writer  in 
our  troubled  world  is  at  least  threefold: 
the  effect  on  the  individual  himself,  the 
loss  to  his  country  of  birth,  the  possible 
contributions  to  an  alien  culture. 

No  categorical  conclusion  can  be 
drawn.  Some  writers,  like  hardy  plants, 
take  root  wherever  they  find  themselves 
'and  produce  new  fruit.  Others,  and 
probably  the  majority,  require  the  right 
soil  and  climate,  and  lacking  these,  be¬ 
come  stunted  or  perish  entirely. 

On  this  occasion,  the  uprooting  has 
been  more  drastic  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  Heretofore,  whatever  happened 
in  Europe,  there  was  Paris,  the  mecca 
of  all  writers.  There  they  were  at  the 
heart  of  European  culture;  there  they 
found  compatriots;  there  they  found 
stimulation  and  were  close  enough  to 
their  homelands  not  to  lose  all  contact, 
especially  as  the  avenues  of  communica¬ 
tion  were  never  so  blocked  off  as  today. 

The  uprooting  of  writers  and  their 
being  cast  into  a  distant  continent  is 
more  serious.  Where  the  culture  is  simi¬ 
lar,  the  jolt  is  not  so  great.  Spanish  writ¬ 
ers  can  function  almost  anywhere  in 
Latin  America.  They  may  be  unhappy, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  compatriots 
and  the  native  peoples  speak  the  same 
language  and  have  many  similar  insti¬ 
tutions.  Mexico  and  Argentina  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  already  been  the  gainers  by 
this  exodus. 

But  many  exiles  to  the  United  States 
have  been  silenced  by  the  strangeness 
of  the  new  medium;  they  may  never  be 
heard  again.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
have  already  enriched  our  own  life  and 
thought  and  understanding. 

One  of  their  great  problems  is  the 
simple  one  of  translation.  Many,  unfa¬ 


miliar  with  English,  have  no  means  of 
getting  their  material  in  shape  for  Amer¬ 
ican  editors.  On  various  occasions  I  have 
added  to  my  own  heavy  schedule  by 
translating  articles  and  parts  of  books 
for  such  exiles  unable  to  afford  a  trans¬ 
lator.  It  would  seem  that  from  the  fabu¬ 
lous  billions  being  px)ured  out  on  lend- 
lease,  a  few  dollars  could  be  set  aside  to 
translate  the  manuscripts  of  any  bona- 
fide  refugee  writer.  They  are  among  us 
because  they  hated  oppression,  and  their 
words  cannot  help  but  swell  the  tide  of 
our  cause. 

From  Marc  Chadourne,  West  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California: 

.  .  .  From  a  purely  intellectual  point 
of  view  as  much  maybe  as  from  a  purely 
materialistic  one  the  position  of  the  refu¬ 
gee  writer  is — as  you  probably  know — 
often  difficult  and  at  times  tragic. 

If,  by  chance,  he  succeeds  in  assert¬ 
ing  himself,  in  expanding  through  sheer 
persistence  a  few  timid  roots,  a  strange 
thing  happens:  In  taking  on  a  new  life, 
a  change  comes  over  him  but  this  mi¬ 
metic  transformation  breaks  his  spirit. 
If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  find  a  magazine 
or  a  paper  which  buys  his  stuff  in  spite 
of  his  foreign  name  he  has  to  adapt  his 
topics,  his  style  to  the  taste  of  a  public 
he  is  unfamiliar  with.  He  lacks  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  familiar  public  and  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  critics  who  know  his  work.  Little 
by  little,  while  doing  his  best  to  “go 
native”  he  loses  his  own  touch,  his  style, 
his  personality.  Little  choice  is  left  to 
him  between  giving  up  writing  and  be¬ 
ing  no  more  completely  himself. 

The  material  difficulties  he  faces  are 
just  as  great.  If  he  does  not  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  international 
best  sellers  recognized  as  such  in  New 
York  as  well  as  Hollywood,  if  he  belongs 
to  a  category  of  writers  less  widely 
known  but  none  the  less  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  in  his  home  country  as  a  writer 
of  distinction,  he  may  as  well  give  up 
all  thought  of  earning  a  living  by  his 
writing.  The  advance  royalties  which  a 
publisher  may  grant  him  for  a  book 
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which  may  take  him  six  months  or  a 
year  of  work  will  at  the  utmost  take  care 
of  his  needs  for  a  month  or  two.  In  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  market  any 
young  American  beginner  stands  a  better 
chance.  The  most  optimistic  lose  all  hope 
of  sharing  Hollywood’s  gold.  The  stu¬ 
dios  pay  their  screen  writers  very  hand¬ 
somely  but  they  have  in  truth  no  real 
need  for  intellectuals.  “We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  commercial  material  and 
not  in  literature,”  will  often  be  said  by 
the  most  open-minded  producer. 

...  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  whose  name  this  war  is  fought, 
that  some  American  intellectuals  should 
concern  themselves  with  the  fate  of  their 
European  comrades. 

...  Is  there  ...  no  way  to  alleviate 
the  threatening  consequences  of  such  a 
situation.?  Generous  impulses  and  means 
to  translate  them  into  acts  are  certainly 
not  lacking  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  inclined  than  ever  to  give 
to  charities  in  many  a  way.  But  in  the 
intellectual’s  case  charities  are  not  the 
answer;  employment  agencies  would  be 
more  to  the  point,  if  such  agencies  could 
be  adapted  to  their  needs.  Generous  phi¬ 
lanthropists  have  in  this  country  created 
costly  foundations  where  scientists,  spe¬ 
cialists  or  highly  recommended  refugees 
were  able  to  find  security  and  relief.  But 
cither  because  of  insufficient  advertising 
or  for  some  other  reason  few  are  the 
ones  who  have  had  a  chance  to  find  their 
way  there.  What  is  most  needed  is  an 
organization  which  would  orient  the 
stranded  refugees  either  toward  specific 
foundations  or  colleges  and  universities. 
Such  an  organization  would  not  only 
help  these  men  to  get  jobs  but  would 
also  enable  those  willing  to  co-operate 
to  give  them  efficient  help. 

This  of  course  is  but  a  faint  outline 
of  the  institution  which  might  be  cre¬ 
ated.  One  of  the  most  valuable  results 
of  an  enquiry  like  yours  might  be  pre¬ 
cisely  to  promote  such  an  institution  if 
Jt  does  not  exist  or  if  it  is  already  con¬ 
stituted  to  make  it  widely  known. 


From  President  George  N.  Shuster, 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City: 

The  question  you  ask  is  a  difficult  one 
and  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to 
observe  situations  that  might  be  helpful 
in  formulating  an  answer.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  very  best  refugee 
writers  are  not  easily  assimilated,  un¬ 
less,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Mann, 
their  reputations  are  great  enough  to 
remove  all  barriers. 

I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  two 
very  promising  young  Germans  who 
went  into  exile  as  early  as  1934  simply 
because  they  could  not  stomach  the  Nazi 
system.  One  of  them  has  been  eking  out 
a  precarious  existence  on  a  small  West¬ 
ern  foreign  language  paper,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  piolicy  of  which  he  does  not  even 
believe.  He  has  finally  found  a  transla¬ 
tor  who  has  turned  one  of  his  minor 
books  into  English,  none  too  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  other  man  has  been  tramp¬ 
ing  about  New  York  doing  odd  jobs 
here  and  there  and  attempting  to  get  his 
book  out.  In  both  cases  there  is  almost 
Messianic  belief  that  publication  will 
change  everything.  This,  as  you  and  I 
know,  is  a  positive  illusion. 

Unfortunately,  I  think,  the  attention 
of  the  Foundations  has  always  been  re¬ 
flected  upon  scholars  and  this  our  legisla¬ 
tion  has  favored.  I  should  be  the  last 
to  express  any  lack  of  appreciation  for 
research  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  at 
least  a  little  more  attention  could  be  paid 
to  those  who  are  creative  thinkers  and 
writers. 

From  Albert  GuIrard,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity: 

As  you  know,  the  one  lesson  of  his¬ 
tory  is  that  history  teaches  no  lesson. 
There  have  been  many  famous  exiles  in 
the  past — Ovid,  Dante,  Voltaire,  Rous¬ 
seau,  Heine,  Mazzini,  Hugo — and  if  we 
were  to  add  the  voluntary  expatriates, 
the  list  would  grow  interminably  long. 
Some  were  benefited  by  their  exile:  Vol¬ 
taire,  Hugo;  some,  like  Rousseau,  gained 
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nothing.  The  attitudes  of  Voltaire  and 
Hugo  were  radically  different,  and  the 
advantages  they  reaped  have  no  com¬ 
mon  measure:  Voltaire  steeped  himself 
in  the  life  of  England,  Hugo  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  ignored  England  more  com¬ 
pletely  if  he  had  sought  refuge  in  An¬ 
dorra. 

The  hosts,  like  the  guests,  may  profit 
or  fail  to  profit  by  the  enforced  visit. 
The  France  of  Louis-Philippe  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  all  the  better  for  the  presence  of 
men  like  Heine  and  Adam  Mickiewicz, 
who  became  part  of  the  Parisian  scene. 
But  the  exiles  had  little  direct  influence 
upon  English  thought.  Thackeray  was 
typically  British  in  his  amused  contempt 
for  the  queer  creatures  who  swarmed  in 
Soho.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  to  have 
so  many  foreign  intellectuals  with  us; 
but  it  is  one  which  we  might  easily 
neglect  or  misuse. 

The  essential  point  is  to  treat  exiles 
not  as  strange  beasts,  not  even  as  foreign 
lions,  but  as  members  of  our  commu¬ 
nity.  America  is  not  a  race,  and  not  a 
single  tradition  originating  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles;  it  is  an  ideal.  The  sons  of  free¬ 
dom  wherever  they  may  be  are  our 
brothers. 

The  way  in  which  they  can  serve  us 
best  is,  quite  obviously,  not  by  sneering 
at  us,  as  many  German  refugees  evi¬ 
dently  did  in  France  before  1939;  still 
less  by  praising  us  uncritically,  and  con¬ 
firming  us  in  our  conceit  that  “the 
American  Way”  is  “God’s  only  way.” 
We  want  the  rich  tang  of  difference; 
they  can  enrich  America  most  by  re¬ 
maining  themselves,  even  in  American 
garb.  And  we  want  above  all  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  they  are  not  alone;  that  there 
are  more  Italians  like  Sforza,  Salvemini 
or  Borgese,  more  Germans  like  Hein¬ 
rich  and  Thomas  Mann,  more  French¬ 
men  like  Maritain.  The  enemies  we  shall 
have  to  fight  hardest  are  contempt  and 
hatred  for  everything  that  differs  from 
ourselves.  Against  these  enemies,  the 
exiles  should  be  our  best  allies. 


From  Emil  Lengyel,  New  York  City: 

The  present  exodus  of  talent  from  Eu¬ 
rope  is  bound  to  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Certain  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Germany,  are  being  gradu¬ 
ally  drained  of  creative  genius  in  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  consequences  of  this  infusion  of 
new  blood  may  be  either  useful  or  harm¬ 
ful,  largely  depending  upon  us.  They 
will  be  useful  if  we  find  constructive 
ways  of  assimilating  so  much  creative 
energy.  They  will  be  harmful  if  we  fail 
to  extend  to  the  exile  authors  and  other 
creative  artists  the  assistance  without 
which  it  would  be  humanly  impossible 
for  them  to  work. 

In  literature,  of  course,  the  statement 
still  holds  true:  “Le  style  e’est  I’homme.” 
The  language  is  part  of  the  man  and 
while  the  author  can  reach  Olympian 
heights  in  his  native  tongue,  he  talks 
like  a  baby  in  a  foreign  language.  For¬ 
eign  Nobel  Prize  winners  and  near- 
Nobel  Prize  winners  can  keep  on  writ¬ 
ing  in  native  idioms,  as  publishers  pro¬ 
vide  expert  translation.  On  the  other 
hand,  authors  who  have  not  yet  reached 
their  stage  of  being  recognized  as  lit¬ 
erary  leaders,  find  themselves  tongue- 
tied.  A  tremendous  amount  of  literary 
energy  is  bound  thus  to  go  to  waste. 

The  new-comers  are  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  produce  works  of  unusual  merit, 
as  some  of  them  have  already  done.  They 
were  purified  in  the  hell  of  suffering, 
faced  death  in  Europe  in  many  forms 
before  they  reached  the  United  States. 
They  are  men  of  over-sensitive  intel¬ 
lectual  and  economic  reactions,  who  can 
give  us  a  synthesis  of  various  forms  of 
life,  as  produced  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

They  may  also  supply  the  intellectual 
stimulant  which  only  the  introduction 
of  a  new  competitive  spirit  can  provide. 
They  may  force  us  to  see  our  problems 
from  a  broader  view,  compel  us  to  as¬ 
similate  the  lessons  of  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  reach  a  higher  level  of  in¬ 
sight  and  intuition. 
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The  great  danger  is  that  people  who 
could  create  notable  works  of  art  may  be 
turned  into  themselves  and  then  against 
themselves.  The  example  of  Ernst  Tol¬ 
ler,  the  German  dramatist  and  author, 
is  only  too  vivid  in  my  memory.  Nor  is 
suicide  the  worst  solution  of  problems 
connected  with  maimed  lives.  Tragedy 
stalks  many  a  creative  author  who 
hoped  to  find  salvation  and  has  found 
disappointment.  They  keep  quiet,  of 
course,  very  quiet,  feeling  that  they  have 
no  right  to  speak  as  guests.  But  they  are 
living  symbols  of  our  failure  to  see  any¬ 
thing  but  our  own  problems.  They  are 
demoralizing  for  their  own  group  and 
may  be  demoralizing  for  American  writ¬ 
ers  as  well. 

Their  number  is  not  very  large  and 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
could  save  them.  They  are  eager  to  join 
our  ranks  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  that 
creative  effort  which  has  been  purified 
in  the  hell  of  persecution  and  intoler¬ 
ance. 

From  John  Dos  Passos,  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts: 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  few  words.  The  migrations  of 
people  who  have  real  trades  and  techni¬ 
cal  capabilities  has  enormously  influ¬ 
enced  the  culture  of  other  times,  so  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  influence  American 
culture.  Our  culture  in  the  past  has  been 
much  influenced  by  such  accretions.  I 
can’t  help  adding  that  if  we  don’t  man¬ 
age  to  keep  our  heads  up  in  this  war  we 
won’t  have  any  culture  for  skilled  im¬ 
migrants  to  influence. 

From  Ernst  Bloch,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts: 

The  consequences  of  the  monstrous 
exodus  have  in  some  instances  been 
fortunate,  in  others  less  so. 

1- — It  has  always  been  a  refreshing 
experience  to  see  new  peoples  and  new 
lands.  Travel  corrects  erroneous  opin¬ 
ions  and  gives  vividness  to  just  judg¬ 


ments.  Travelers  have  come  to  love 
countries  which  had  before  been  only 
vague  geographical  concepts  to  them. 

2. — It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
fortunate  travelers  of  the  past  were  free 
to  go  or  stay,  and  that  they  had  the 
material  means  to  make  the  journey. 
The  most  enthusiastic  emigrant  still  had 
the  mother  country  behind  him.  She  had 
not  held  him  back,  she  had  not  nour¬ 
ished  him  over-generously,  but  in  most 
instances  she  did  not  persecute  him.  As 
for  these  exiled  writers  of  tcxlay,  their 
trials  are  not  yet  over.  Even  if  the  fugi¬ 
tive  knows  English  or  Spanish  half¬ 
way  well,  his  conversational  equipment 
is  not  likely  to  go  farther  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  phrases  of  everyday  life,  so 
that  he  is  able  only  to  express  conven¬ 
tional  emotions  and  standardized 
thoughts.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to  say 
anything  that  a  poet  or  a  philosopher 
wishes  to  say.  Any  American  would 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  Walt  Whitman 
writing  in  French,  or  Emerson  in  Ara¬ 
bic.  But  our  hosts  do  not  completely  ap¬ 
preciate  the  consequences  for  a  writer  of 
the  loss  of  his  mother  tongue  and  the 
demand  upon  him  to  fit  himself  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  into  the  thought 
moulds  of  another  language.  He  has 
been  lopped  in  two,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  the  interest  of  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,  that  his  hosts  will  treat  him 
mercifully.  He  cannot  be  expected  to 
adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  linguistic 
thought-processes  of  his  new  home.  I 
do  not  even  believe  that  it  is  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  new  hosts  that  he  adapt  him¬ 
self  too  rapidly.  It  would  be  only  an  ad¬ 
justment  to  exterior  conventionalities, 
even  when  a  writer  turns  his  manuscript 
over  to  a  native  translator,  for  he  has 
been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  it  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  be  adapted  to 
the  foreign  audience.  For  the  “mental¬ 
ity”  to  which  he  feels  obliged  to  adapt 
himself  is  not  in  reality  the  English- 
American  or  Latin-American  mentality, 
but  only  his  imperfect  conception  of  it. 
So  that  the  European  writer,  if  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  Americanized  too 
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quickly  or  too  completely,  is  not  likely 
to  enrich  his  new  home  notably.  He  is 
offering  little  of  his  own,  and  he  may 
even  be  writing  with  a  degree  of  docility 
which  comes  close  to  dishowesty.  The 
much-discussed  melting  pot  fused  Euro¬ 
pean  cultures  into  a  new  culture;  it  did 
not  abruptly  destroy  them. 

3.  — The  effect  of  the  new  literary  im¬ 
portations  on  the  country  which  accepts 
them  cannot  be  judged  by  an  immigrant. 
He  is  first  of  all  a  guest,  and  only  the 
host  knows  how  welcome  and  how  use¬ 
ful  he  is.  All  the  guest  can  do  is  hope, 
and  labor  to  make  the  new  intellectual 
Emigration  something  at  least  slightly 
compa»’able  to  that  of  1848.  Americans 
have  kindly  recalled  how,  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  the  Byzantine  schol¬ 
ars  enriched  the  culture  of  Florence. 
Florence  opened  her  gates  to  them,  and 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability  Florentine 
publishers  printed  their  books  and  Flor¬ 
entine  Academies  subsidized  their  stud¬ 
ies.  There  was  much  new  to  learn  and 
much  of  the  old  Greek  tradition  to  be 
reminded  of,  a  movement  of  vigorous 
spiritual  interchange  sprang  up,  and  it 
bore  fruit  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

4.  — The  influence  of  the  spiritual  Ex¬ 
odus  on  Germany  herself?  There  is  no 
standard  to  measure  it  by;  it  has  no 
precedent  in  all  of  history.  Never  has 
any  country  lost  its  intelligence  (in  all 
fields  except  the  technological)  so  quick¬ 
ly  and  so  completely.  This  is  only  a  de¬ 
tail  (the  detail  which  may  be  most  pain¬ 
ful  to  refined  natures)  of  the  gigantic  in¬ 
undation  of  barbarism.  Science  and  art 
will  of  course  return  to  Germany,  to  a 
Germany  which  shall  have  hoisted  an¬ 
other  flag. .  .  . 

From  Dean  Lynn  Harold  Hough, 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
New  Jersey: 

Your  letter  regarding  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  influential  writers  from  various 
cities  suggests  many  interesting  aspects 
of  the  present  situation.  Perhaps  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  the 


most  interesting  feature  is  that  the  com¬ 
ing  here  of  so  many  able  men  from  vari¬ 
ous  world  capitals  ought  to  stimulate 
the  intellectual  life  of  New  York  in  a 
tremendous  fashion. 

Of  course,  there  are  problems  of 
friendly  reception,  intellectual  and  fi¬ 
nancial  opportunity  and  indeed  many 
other  difficult  questions.  It  is  important, 
for  instance,  that  America  should  give 
a  good  and  sound  welcome  to  the  able 
men  who  are  drifting  here  as  a  result 
of  the  world  cataclysm. 

From  Hans  Marchwitza,  New  York 
City: 

Your  question  has  revived  a  painful 
concern  of  mine.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  the  authors  and  artists 
you  mentioned  did  not  leave  Europe  for 
selfish,  adventurous,  or  other  personal 
reasons.  Highest  respect  for  all  human 
and  creative  works,  real  appreciation  for 
man  himself,  and,  not  least  important, 
their  love  for  their  country  and  their 
people  whom  they  could  help  better  out¬ 
side  of  fascist  prisons  and  persecution, 
have  caused  them  to  leave  Europe. 

Not  all  of  them  were  immediately  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  in  the  guest-coun¬ 
tries  the  necessary  freedom  and  under¬ 
standing  for  continuing  their  fight  for 
the  liberty  which  was  lost  at  home  and 
for  the  re-erection  of  justice  in  their 
countries.  Their  only  weapon,  at  this 
time,  is  their  creative  ability  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  their 
countries.  They  can  use  this  construc¬ 
tively  only  when  they  are  loyally  ac¬ 
cepted.  They  need  this  to  carry  on  their 
work  and  their  tasks  which  they  have 
voluntarily  taken  upon  themselves. 

The  first  way  to  further  this  fight  is 
unity.  Even  if  our  languages  are  differ¬ 
ent,  we  have  the  same  ideas — to  lead  all 
mankind  from  its  unworthiness,  in 
which  it  lives  as  if  stupefied,  into  higher 
recognition  of  its  own  values. 

Nothing  can  scare  our  enemies  more 
th.in  if  more  friends  gather  about  us 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour.  But 
ouf  enemies  will  not  fear  us,  and  our 
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people  must  forget  us  in  disappoint¬ 
ment,  if  we  are  condemned  to  loneliness 
and  silence. 

From  F.  C.  Weiskopf,  New  York  City: 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  it 
would  be  necessary  to  write  a  whole 
book.  The  consequences  are  so  manifold 
and  complicated  that  it  seems  simply 
impossible  to  try  and  outline  even  a 
simple  enumeration.  For  many  exiled 
writers  exile  is  not  a  fate  and  a  definite 
situation  but  a  task  in  a  period  of  trans¬ 
ition.  They  fight  to  remove  the  causes  of 
their  exile  and  to  cease  to  be  exiles.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  years  spent  in  exile 
will  certainly  have  a  deep  influence  on 
the  future  writing  of  the  now  exiled 
writers  even  if  they  return  to  their  na¬ 
tive  lands  and  to  their  reading  public 
after  the  victory  over  Hitler.  The  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  that  adventure  Ameri¬ 
ca — an  adventure  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
culture,  experience — already  has  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  writers  from  Europe  who 
are  now  in  America.  The  vastness  of  the 
country,  the  youth  of  its  population,  the 
vigor  of  production,  the  vehemence  of 
certain  outbursts  (good  and  bad),  the 
pioneer  spirit  still  alive  in  a  hundred 
different  forms — all  this  must  leave 
traces  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  coming 
from  the  old  world.  Our  horizon  has 
grown  wider,  our  treasure  of  experience 
larger  in  these  years  of  exile.  That  will 
make  a  difference  in  all  our  future  work. 
American  literature,  in  my  opinion,  may 
have  only  a  secondary  influence  on  the 
literature  of  exile,  much  less  than  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  I  have  found  strong  and  new 
stimuli  in  the  American  short  story;  the 
novel  did  not  give  me  anything  new  to 
learn  or  emulate.  As  to  the  influence  of 
our  writing  on  American  literature — I 
am  not  competent  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It’s  up  to  our  American  friends  to 
answer  that. 

From  Waldo  Frank,  New  York  City: 

This  is  far  too  complex  a  problem  to 
be  considered  on  the  run.  In  the  indi¬ 


vidual  writer,  unless  his  field  is  pure 
abstraction  or  some  universal  realm  like 
theology,  exile  is  disastrous;  but  here  too 
there  are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Spaniards  going  to  Hispanic  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  exiled 
writers  is  surely  a  fertile  force  in  the  new 
land. 

From  Gilbert  Seldes,  Strawberry  Hill, 
Croton  Falls,  New  York: 

(1)  Displacement  is  good  for  all  ar¬ 
tists.  (2)  Uprooting  is  bad  for  all  artists. 
You  have  your  choice.  But  in  the  great 
cataclysm,  the  writers  and  painters  and 
philosophers  will  probably  suffer  no 
more  than  the  average.  And  in  the  sum 
of  the  world’s  losses,  is  the  loss  of  artistic 
creativeness  any  more  disastrous  than 
the  loss  of  scientific  or  social  or  other 
human  values?  I  don’t  know. 

From  Alfred  Werner,  New  York  City: 

.  .  .  Whether  we  started  writing  in 
English  and  decided  to  consider  Ameri¬ 
ca  the  Home  Land  we  are  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect,  or  whether  we  are  working  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  in 
the  respective  countries  of  our  origin — 
we  came  under  the  wholesome  influence 
of  this  hemisphere,  we  became  “Ameri¬ 
canized,”  often  without  noticing  it.  Let 
him  who  still  considers  himself  a  Prus¬ 
sian,  Pole  or  Greek  return  to  preach  the 
Gettysburg  address  in  his  vernacular  to 
those  who  have  been  suffering  under  the 
Nazi  philosophy  for  many  years.  For 
those  who  agree  that  the  spiritual  capital 
of  the  world  should  be  Washington  rath¬ 
er  than  Berlin,  there  can  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  will 
not  return.  We  have  not  forgotten  Les¬ 
sing  and  Nietzsche  because  of  Guenther 
and  Rosenberg,  nor  Voltaire  and  Zola 
for  Leon  Daudet  and  Ferdinand  Celine. 
We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  native  coun¬ 
try — but  we  arc  not  proud  of  it  cither. 
If  we  felt  uneasy  at  first,  not  knowing 
whether  it  was  fair  or  even  possible  to 
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renounce  one’s  native  country,  we  could 
get  advice  from  two  classic  writers,  nei¬ 
ther  of  whom  can  be  charged  with  lack 
of  patriotism.  Said  Friedrich  Schiller: 
“Wo  man  begliickt,  ist  man  im  Vater- 
lande,”  repeating  in  German  what  had 
been  said  in  Latin  two  thousand  years 
earlier:  Patria  est  ubicumque  bene.  .  .  . 

Essentially,  the  American  republic  is 
different  from  what  we  used  to  call  a 
national  state.  It  is  “a  nation  of  many 
nations.’’  Swearing  allegiance  to  this 
country,  under  the  American  flag,  as 
many  of  us  did,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  “under  this  banner,  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  civilized  man  are  spoken,  every 
creed  is  protected,  every  right  is  sacred 
.  .  .  this  is  the  banner  floating  over  the 
glorious  valley  which  stretches  from  the 
Western  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains — that  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  where  the  nations  of  the 
world  assemble  to  celebrate  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  human  freedom.’’ 

Thus  spoke  a  refugee  writer,  a  victim 
of  Totalitarianism.  His  name  was  Carl 
Schurz. 

From  Ernst  Waldinger,  New  York 
City: 

Centuries  have  passed  since  Greek 
scholars,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
helped  the  Renaissance  to  birth.  The 
mass  emigration  of  Europe’s  elite  may 
here  in  America  accomplish  similar  tasks 
for  the  new  cultural  era,  hoped  and 
longed  for,  which  their  mother  continent 
submerges  into  the  night  of  violence;  a 
new  cultural  era,  better  fitted  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  achievements  which  have  made 
our  earth  a  small  place  wliere  the  bor¬ 
derlines  are  only  fictitious  and  which 
have  developed  much  more  rapidly  than 
our  intellectual  life.  A  new  internation¬ 
alism  is  dawning,  blowing  away  like 
chaff  all  insular  prejudices  and  isola¬ 
tionisms,  a  new  world  responsibility  is 
arising  in  which  even  the  rabid  totali¬ 
tarian  nationalisms  find  it  necessary  to 
prate  about  a  new  Europe  and  a  better 
organization  of  Asia  in  order  to  justify 
their  dark  schemes. 


I  am  deeply  convinced  that  our  pain¬ 
ful  fate  has  no  other  meaning  than  to 
compel  us  to  prepare  for  this  happier  fu¬ 
ture  by  word  and  work.  As  far  as  Ger¬ 
man  literature  is  concerned  its  escape 
has  saved  the  German  language  from 
inevitable  decline  by  taking  it  along  into 
exile.  Fascism,  leaving  no  breathing 
space  from  mechanization,  stern  war- 
and-work  discipline,  organizing  even  the 
individual’s  leisure  time  for  the  behoof 
of  the  state,  means  death  for  all  litera¬ 
ture.  The  grotesque  fact  that  a  writer 
of  the  distinction  of  Ignazio  Silone  could 
be  totally  unknown  in  his  native  Italy 
when  he  was  widely  read  throughout 
the  whole  world  in  translations,  occurred 
long  before  the  exodus  of  literary  Eu¬ 
rope  began. 

The  new  internationalism  I  speak  of 
can  live  on  the  best  terms  with  the  sin- 
cerest  love  for  the  old  countries.  Such 
emotions  even  ennoble  it  and  separate 
it  completely  from  the  dull  and  animal¬ 
istic  impulses  in  which  the  literature  of 
blood-and-soil  is  rooted.  Thus  home-land 
and  v/orld  are  correlated,  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  are  united  in  that  loving  brother¬ 
hood  Goethe  had  in  mind  when  he  snw 
the  world  as  a  divine  unity: 

"Gottes  ist  der  Orient! 

Gottes  ist  der  Ol^^zident! 

Nord-  und  sudliches  Gel'dnde 

Ruht  im  Frieden  seiner  Hdnde.” 


“Calais  and  Dover  are  separated  by 
only  a  few  miles  of  water  yet  travelers 
from  one  of  these  towns  to  the  other  are 
forever  baffled  by  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  as  different  in  looks,  habits 
of  life,  tastes  and  temperament,  as  if 
they  lived  5,000  miles  apart.  National 
disparities  endure  and  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so.  The  aim  should  be  to  understand 
wherein  the  disparities  consist,  and  to 
learn  from  them.  How  richly  the  world 
would  be  rewarded  if  such  study  were  to 
produce  a  little  modesty  among  the  na¬ 
tions.’’ — B.  W.  Huebsch,  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Scholar. 
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The  Author  of 
Madre  America  and  Gente 

(Lidia  Bcsouchct,  in  Amirica,  Habana) 
“We  certainly  cannot  call  it  vanity 
when  Max  Dickmann  declares  that  he 
gave  a  new  direction  to  Argentine  fiction 
and  that  he  is  not  like  any  other  novelist 
of  his  country.  This  childlike  purity, 
these  honest  affirmations,  with  no  trace 
of  intellectual  prejudices,  astonished  us 
at  first,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  in¬ 
direct  procedure  of  our  B^zilian  writ¬ 
ers,  who  flatter  each  other.  This  near¬ 
sighted  man  talking  tranquilly  of  his 
plans,  with  a  sincerity  to  which  we  were 
entirely  unaccustomed,  puzzled  us  .  .  . 
Scant  of  hair  and  ample  of  gesture,  he 
simplified  the  reporter’s  task  for  him,  he 
told  incidents  from  his  life  .  .  .  He  kept 
interrupting  himself  .  .  .  And  in  twenty 
minutes  we  had  a  picture  of  the  whole 
man:  artistic,  radical,  sincere,  optimis¬ 
tic,  popular,  imaginative,  observant.” 

Crumbs  from  France 

(Swept  up  by  Lettres  Francoises,  Via- 

monte  548,  Buenos  Aires) 

The  publisher  Pierre  Champion  has 
been  elected  to  the  Acadcmie  Goncourt. 
Jean  Ajalbert  and  others  are  up  in  arms 
because  Pierre  Champion  is  a  plump 
Conformist,  “violation  manifeste  de  la 
volonte  d’Edmond  de  Goncourt.” — Paul 
Morand  has  published  a  book  called 
r Homme  pressS,  in  which  he  deplores 
the  tendency  of  the  age  to  hurry.  — As  a 
sign  of  their  disapproval  of  the  Paris 
press,  patriots  read  only  books  in  the 
Metro.  —  Jerome  and  Jean  Tharaud 
publish  in  the  Figaro  an  erudite  apology 
of  the  cock,  once  the  symbol  of  the 
French  republic  but  lately  fallen  into  dis¬ 
favor  in  some  quarters.  —  Some  one  de¬ 
clares  that  there  are  two  hundred  au¬ 


thentic  poets  in  France.  Andre  Gide 
declares  that  he  prefers  to  wait  for  the 
two  hundred  and  first. — ^Dimitri  Merej- 
kowski,  Russian  novelist,  dies  in  Biar¬ 
ritz.  —  Philippe  Soupault  publishes  in 
Algiers  a  book  on  James  Joyce.  —  Fran¬ 
cois  Porchc  publishes  in  Geneva  a  gos¬ 
sipy  volume  on  Baudelaire  et  la  Pr^si- 
dense.  —  Jacques  Chardonne,  Ramon 
Fernandez  and  Marcel  Joahanseau  rep¬ 
resent  France  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Writers  of  Greater  Germany,  held  in 
Weimar.  There  is  a  new  Academy  of 
Great  European  Writers,  whose  French 
members  are  the  three  just  mentioned 
plus  Drieu  la  Rochelle  and  Montherlant. 

Hugo  V.  Ignotus 
Refugee  Hungarian  Poet 
and  Critic 

(Communicated  by  Joseph  Remenyi) 

One  of  the  brutal  facts  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  cataclysm  is  the  voluntary  or 
enforced  exile  of  many  European  poets 
and  writers  from  their  native  country. 
Among  them  the  Germans  and  the 
French  arc  the  best  known.  Yet  there 
arc  Polish,  Czech,  Serbian,  Belgian, 
Scandinavian,  Hungarian  creators  and 
others  who  have  received  shelter  in  this 
country.  Among  the  foremost  of  them 
is  the  Hungarian,  Hugo  V.  Ignotus, 
now  living  in  New  York. 

Ignotus,  who  is  seventy  years  of  age, 
has  played  a  decisive  part  in  modern 
Hungarian  literature.  In  1907  he  be¬ 
came  the  editor  of  Nyugat  (West),  Hun¬ 
gary’s  outstanding  literary  periodical. 
In  that  activity  he  discovered  some  very 
gifted  poets  and  writers.  His  unusual 
critical  intuition  and  courage  launched 
new  voices,  new  intonations  in  Hun¬ 
garian  literature. 

Not  only  as  an  editor,  publicist  and 
critic,  but  also  as  poet  and  creative  writ- 
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PROFESSOR  MANFRED  KRIDL 
(See  Page  37  S) 


cr,  he  won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  those  who  value  ability  and  sensibil¬ 
ity.  Despite  his  emphatic  subjectivity, 
Ignotus  knew  how  to  objectify  his  emo¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  experiences,  how 
to  make  them  universally  significant 
and  how  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
midst  of  feudal  traditions  and  pluto¬ 
cratic  aspirations  his  generation  defied 
static  and  snobbish  principles  and  pre¬ 
ferred  esthetic  and  social  vitality. 

The  implicit  integrity  of  Ignotus  as  a 
creator  and  as  a  critic  was  a  positive  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  “westernization”  of  Hungari¬ 
an  intellectual  and  imaginative  activi¬ 
ties. 

Andre  Gide  and  a  Lady  Editor 

(Allanah  Harper  in  Partisan  Review) 

“I  wrote  to  Andre  Gide  asking  him 
for  a  contribution.  In  answer,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  asking  me  to  come  and 
see  him  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
at  his  apartment  in  the  rue  de  Vaneau. 
I  trembled  with  fear  as  I  climbed  the 
narrow  stairs  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  floor 
and  hesitated  for  several  minutes  before 
getting  up  the  courage  to  ring  the  ’bell. 


I  had  strained  my  eyes,  at  my  French 
finishing  school,  reading  Gide  by  candle 
light,  and  had  written  a  long  and  ama¬ 
teurish  essay  on  his  writings.  I  was 
shown  into  a  hideous  apartment,  like 
an  old-fashioned  dentist’s  waiting-room, 
except  that  the  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings  by  Sickert.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  Andre  Gide  came  in;  he  was 
dressed  in  cloth  trousers  with  red  silk 
braid  down  the  leg,  and  a  fawn  jacket.  I 
had  not  expected  this  costume  d’inte- 
rieure.  He  rubbed  his  hands  together 
unctuously,  and  with  a  smile  full  of 
malice  he  said,  ‘Mademoiselle,  what  can 
I  do  for  you.?  Helas!  I  cannot  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.’  This  surprised  me  from  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Shakespeare,  Blake  and  Conrad 
.  .  .  Then,  as  I  left,  a  curious  incident 
took  place.  I  pushed  the  lift  bell  and 
waited,  but  tbe  elevator  did  not  appear. 
I  turned  around  and  saw  Gide  who  had 
been  watching  me  through  a  narrow 
of>ening  in  the  door.  He  smiled  dia¬ 
bolically  and  said  in  perfect  English, 
‘You  cannot  go  down  in  the  lift,  it  does 
not  go  down’.” 

The  Publishing  Situation 
in  Paris 

(Egon  Kaskeline,  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor) 

“Many  great  publishing  houses  have 
come  to  terms  with  the  Nazis.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Otto-list  which  banned  books 
of  numerous  Jewish,  nationalist  and  pro- 
British  authors.  The  list  contained  the 
names  of  300  writers — from  Leon  Blum 
to  Trotzky,  from  Maurois  to  Bainville — 
and  1,500  books  were  immediately 
banned.  Most  of  Paris’  large  publishing 
houses  have  reopened.  Bernard  Grasset, 
Gallimard,  Plon,  Flammarion,  Fayard, 
Stock,  Payot  are  all  operating.  Only  the 
Jewish  houses  of  Calmann-Levy  and 
Ferenezi  have  closed  their  doors.  Out¬ 
standing  as  a  personality  in  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  association  is  Bernard  Grasset. 
Grasset  won  the  approval  of  the  Nazis 
by  publishing  a  strongly  pro-collabora¬ 
tionist  book,  entitled  A  la  Recherche  de 
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la  France.  Paris  now  goes  in  for  that 
type  of  publication  and  the  market  is 
swamped  with  them.  Drieu  La  Rochelle 
has  published  his  Ne  pas  attendre,  and 
Fabre  Luce  has  put  out  a  similar  work 
entitled  Journal  de  France.  Count  Be- 
noit-Mcchin,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Vichy  government,  has  written 
another  book  advocating  collaboration. 
Ferdinand  Celine,  at  one  time  a  truly 
remarkable  author,  has  also  recently 
published  a  book  (of  the  same  sort), 
Les  beaux  draps.  The  majority  of  French 
writers,  however,  resisted  the  temptation 
of  following  Germany’s  lead.  The  re¬ 
cently  published  works  of  Duhamel,  Co¬ 
lette,  Mauriac,  Julian  Green,  and  Francis 
Carco  are  non-political.  Other  well- 
known  writers  remain  silent.  There  are, 
of  course,  new  names  on  the  Paris  pub¬ 
lishing  F.  iiS,  but  as  Figaro  pointed  out, 
the  French  today  are  ashamed  of  the 
mediocrity  and  the  poor  taste  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  newcomers.  Nazi  occupation  has 
suspended  French  art  and  French  lit¬ 
erature.  Intellectual  life  does  not  pros¬ 
per  in  the  stifling  air  of  political  op¬ 
pression.” 

Bad  News  from  Ercilla 

(From  Papel,  Libro,  Revista,  Lavalle 
379,  Buenos  Aires) 

“We  learn  from  Chile  that  the  Ercilla 
Publishing  Company,  one  of  the  most 
important  publishers  of  our  neighbor 
republic,  is  suricring  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  and  that  the  Directors  have  decided 
to  liquidate  the  business.  The  Editorial 
Ercilla  is  capitalized  at  6,000,000  Chilean 
pesos,  and  last  year  did  a  17,000,000  peso 
business.  Since  its  establishment  it  has 
printed  approximately  1 ,500  titles, among 
the  more  recent  of  which  are  tHX)ks  by 
Moliere,  Sudermann,  Pablo  Neruda  and 
Erika  Mann.  The  Board  of  Dirccrors  ad¬ 
dressed  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  giving  the  reasons  for 
the  company’s  financial  difficulties.  They 
report  that  they  are  employing  330  per¬ 
sons  and  that  their  monthly  pay-roll 
amounts  to  500,000  pesos.  Their  balance. 


it  appears,  has  suddenly  been  disturbed 
by  government  action  requiring  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  331,000  pesos  for  amortiza¬ 
tion,  and  ordering  salary  increases  total¬ 
ing  2,000,000  pesos  a  year,  an  amount 
which  they  say  their  earnings  will  not 
cover.” 

GorJ{y  on  Literature 

(By  Alexander  Kaun) 

A  volume  of  fugitive  papers  and  notes 
by  Maxim  Gorky  on  literary  subjects 
was  recently  published  (Nesobrannyie 
liter aturno-l{ritichesl(te  stat’i.  Moskva. 
Gihl.  1941.  546  pages.  10  rubles).  One 
is  impressed  by  the  scope  of  Gorky’s  lit¬ 
erary  interests.  From  his  earliest  days  as 
a  writer,  the  erstwhile  tramp  and  steve¬ 
dore  displayed  a  broad  and  profound 
concern  about  his  fellow-craftsmen  of 
all  ages  and  countries.  In  my  own  con¬ 
tact  with  Gorky  I  often  marvelled  at 
his  familiarity  with  past  and  contempo¬ 
rary  literature  of  the  world.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  it,  let  me  remark.  Sitting 
in  a  Sorrento  theatre,  or  walking  along 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  his  beloved  Capo 
di  Sorrento,  he  would  casually  converse 
on  non-Russian  writers,  reproducing 
precise  details  from  novels  and  tales,  re¬ 
ferring  to  minute  scenes  and  portraits 
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in  Istrati  or  Ambrose  Bierce,  in  Zona 
Gale  or  Ben  Hecht,  in  some  South 
American  author  or  in  a  certain  chap¬ 
ter  in  Sister  Carrie.  He  knew  how  to 
define  in  a  sentence  the  essence  of  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson  or  Arthur  Rimbaud. 
One  felt  that  literature  was  to  him  a  vast 
domain,  whose  conditions  and  destinies 
were  of  his  immediate  and  intimate 
concern.  He  was  infinitely  proud  of  a 
fine  piece  of  literature,  no  matter  by 
whom  it  might  have  been  written.  Ivan 
Bunin,  for  example,  whose  political 
views  Gorky  despised,  received  his  high¬ 
est  praise  as  a  writer  of  superb  prose. 

Among  the  fugitive  papers  of  Gorky 
one  comes  upon  his  earlier  appraisals  of 
Chekhov  (In  the  Ravine),  of  Leskov 
and  Korolenko,  of  Andreyev  and  the 
Hebrew  poet  Bialik,  of  Olive  Schreiner 
and  Verbitskaia,  of  the  first  Russian 
symbolist  poets — Balmont,  Briusov,  So- 
logub.  Though  primarily  a  realist,  he 
knew  how  to  appreciate  good  non-realis- 
tic  art:  he  was  one  of  the  first  upholders 
of  Mayakovsky,  foretelling  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  futurist  for  revolutionary 
poetry.  The  last  years  of  his  life  his  main 
task  consisted  in  helping  build  up  the 
new  Soviet  literature  along  the  lines  of 
Socialist  Realism.  The  gist  of  his  final 
creed  may  be  found  in  this  aphorism  of 
his:  “A  satirist  of  the  past,  a  merciless 
realist  in  appraising  the  present,  and  a 
revolutionary  romanticist  in  foreseeing 
and  evaluating  the  future — such,  in  my 
opinion,  must  be  the  writer  produced 
by  the  working  class.” 

This  formulation  of  his  literary  views 
may  be  found  foreshadowed  in  Gorky’s 
earlier  papers  on  Russian  authors  of  the 
1840’s,  on  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy,  as 
well  as  in  his  critical  notes  on  non-Rus¬ 
sian  writers,  such  as  Musset  and  Mcri- 
mce,  Rostand  and  Anatole  France, 
Strindberg  and  Hamsun,  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  Balzac,  Stendhal  and  Ver¬ 
laine,  Pascoli  and  Pirandello,  Rolland 
and  Barbusse,  Johann  Becher  and  Stefan 
Zweig. 

Among  Gorky’s  manuscripts  was 
found  a  note  that  may  be  relished  by 
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Americans  as  a  curiosity.  It  was  jotted 
down  during  his  visit  to  New  York, 
in  1906,  at  one  of  the  gatherings  ar¬ 
ranged  in  his  honor  by  friends  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  Here  is  a  sketch  of 
Mark  Twain: 

“Magnificent  hair  on  his  round  cra¬ 
nium,  luxuriant  tongues  of  white  cold 
flame.  Seldom  does  one  see  from  beneath 
the  heavy,  always  half-drooping  lids  the 
intelligent  and  keen  gleam  of  his  gray 
eyes,  but  when  they  do  look  up  straight 
at  your  face,  you  feel  that  every  wrinkle 
on  your  face  has  been  gauged  and  will 
remain  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  this 
man.  His  dry  congruous  (sl{ladnyie) 
bones  move  cautiously;  each  one  of  them 
is  aware  of  its  age. 

“‘Gentlemen!’  he  says,  standing  be¬ 
hind  a  chair,  his  hands  on  its  back,  ‘I 
am  too  old  to  be  sentimental,  but  ap¬ 
parently  I  am  young  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  land  of  wonders,  crimes,  mar¬ 
tyrs,  and  to  visualize  it.  That  land  has 
amazed  me  and  you  with  the  patience 
of  its  people.  We  used  to  grin,  I  recall, 
listening  to  stories  of  their  heroic  pa¬ 
tience:  Americans  are  obstinate,  but  they 
know  as  little  about  patience  as  I  do 
about  the  game  of  poker  on  Mars.’ 
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“A  group  of  young  authors  and  jour¬ 
nalists  arc  listening;  they  are  fond  of 
the  old  writer,  and  are  laughing. 

“  ‘Later  we  began  to  understand  a 
thing  or  two.  Barricades  in  Moscow — 
that  we  understand.  Though — they  are 
built,  generally  speaking,  not  for  the 
sake  of  dollars,  am  I  right?’ 

“Of  course  he  is  right:  the  proof  is 
in  the  approving  exclamations,  smiles. 
He  seems  very  old,  yet  it  is  clear  that  he 
merely  acts  the  part  of  an  old  man,  for 
often  his  movements  and  gestures  arc 
so  powerful,  agile,  and  graceful  that  for 
a  moment  you  forget  his  white  head.” 


A  European  Links  the  Two 
Americas 

Five  or  six  years  ago  a  young  Span¬ 
iard  who  had  been  teaching  in  the  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women  was  employed 
as  Spanish-languagc  broadcaster  by  Sta¬ 
tion  WGEO  of  Schenectady,  New  York, 
one  of  the  three  international  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  maintained  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  He  was  a  capable 
young  man,  with  a  Doctor’s  degree  from 
Madrid  plus  considerable  study  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University;  but  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  success  since  has  been  a  little  sur¬ 
prising,  not  merely  in  itself  but  in  view 
of  the  sort  of  broadcasting  which  has 
achieved  it. 

Vicente  Tovar  conducts  three  scries  of 
broadcasts:  one  on  the  news  of  the  day; 
one  on  problems  and  things  in  general, 
radio  editorials  so  to  speak;  and  one  on 
Spanish  and  Spanish-Amcrican  litera¬ 
ture.  All  have  attracted  wide  attention, 
but  it  is  the  last-mentioned,  called  Plu¬ 
mas  al  V lento  (apparently  a  poetical 
phrase  for  Literature  Over  the  Air)  that 
concerns  us  here.  Careful  logicians  may 
be  a  little  restless  at  the  triangulation  of 
an  announcer  from  Spain  who  never  saw 
Latin  America,  a  radio  station  in  New 
York  State,  and  a  theme  which  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  life  and  work  of  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  author.  Dr.  Tovar  has  planned  to 
initiate  a  series  on  North  American 


writers  for  his  South  American  audi¬ 
ence,  but  he  has  never  found  room  for  it. 
Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  in  Latin  America 
that  these  elementary  papers  on  Latin 
American  writers  have  won  the  hearts 
of  thousands.  The  Tovar  vogue  in  the 
Argentine  and  the  Antilles  is  one  of  the 
sensations  of  the  day.  His  fan  mail  piles 
up  like  Nelson  Eddy’s.  The  “Comite 
Cultural  Argentino”  have  made  him 
their  Honorary  President  for  North 
America.  His  series  of  broadcasts  on  the 
Argentine  educational  writer  Constan- 
cio  C.  Vigil  was  published  by  the 
Comite  in  Buenos  Aires  for  free  distri¬ 
bution,  in  a  first  edition  of  40,000  copies, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  another  of 
30,000.  When  he  began  the  Plumas  al 
V lento  broadcasts,  he  bought  a  few  Latin 
American  books,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Latin  American  writers  learned  about 
his  series,  the  books  began  arriving 
from  every  country  south  of  him  till  he 
was  buried  under  ^uth  American  books 
like  Tarpeia  under  the  Sabine  shields. 
When  a  foreigner  deals  with  Latin 
American  matters,  if  he  shows  sympa¬ 
thy  and  approval,  he  is  sure  of  a  Latin 
American  audience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  meaty,  well 
constructed  and  amusing  little  papers  on 
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Ruben  Dario,  Amado  Ncrvo,  Lcopoldo 
Lugoncs,  Jose  Santos  Chocano,  RuHno 
Blanco  Fombona,  Jose  Marti,  and  other 
talented  Amercian  poets  of  Spanish 
speech,  interspersed  with  a  few  from 
Spain,  should  be  at  least  as  useful  to 
readers  in  countries  outside  of  Latin 
America.  The  one  volume  of  Plumas  al 
Viento  which  the  author  has  thus  far 
published  in  book  form  (he  has  the  copy 
ready  for  six  more)  makes  extremely 
pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  better  introduction  to 
the  work  of  these  sixteen  Spanish  and 
American  poets  than  this  one. 


Galdos  and  Alfonso 
HernandeZ'Cata 

(Jos^  A.  Balseiro,  in  Revista 
Iberoamericana  ) 

“One  day  Alfonso  saw  Don  Benito 
Perez  Galdos  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional 
of  Madrid.  He  decided  to  sjjeak  to  him. 
The  author  of  Fortunata  y  facinta  asked 
the  young  man  various  questions.  When 
he  learned  that  he  had  literary  ambi¬ 
tions,  he  invited  him  to  come  to  his 
house  and  show  him  something  he  had 
written.  More  than  once  Alfonso  took 
a  cuento  to  him.  The  Master  would  read 
the  cuento.  Then  he  would  pat  the  boy 
on  the  shoulder.  And  as  he  repeated 
with  paternal  affection,  ‘Very  good,  very 
good,  my  boy!’  he  would  tear  the  manu¬ 
script  into  a  dozen  pieces,  adding  always 
the  same  counsel:  ‘Now  go  and  write 
another  one,  and  bring  it  to  me  when 
you  have  finished  it.’  And  once  more  he 
would  urge  him  to  keep  trying.  And 
once  more  he  would  tear  his  work  to 
fragments.  Until  one  day  Don  Benito 
dismissed  him  without  tearing  up  his 
cuento  or  returning  it  to  him,  and  after 
having  made  him  promise  to  come  back 
two  days  later.  Alfonso  followed  his  di¬ 
rections.  Perez  Galdos  received  him 
with  several  coins  in  his  hand:  ‘Here, 
these  are  yours.  I  sent  your  story  to  a 
paper,  and  it  has  been  accepted.  Now 
go  on  writing  at  least  as  well  as  you  did 
die  last  time.  Go  to  work !’  ’’ 


Axis  Prose 

(Gilbert  Highet  in  The  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review ) 

“.  .  .  Mystification  is  the  third  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Axis  orator.  He  intends  to 
produce  a  state  of  mind  which  is  alert 
but  uncomprehending.  I  have  heard 
Stanley  (‘My  lips  are  sealed’)  Baldwin 
speak  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  in 
one  uninterrupted  stream  of  cliche, 
which  had  the  same  effect  on  his  hearers 
as  being  tucked  into  three  layers  of 
blankets  in  a  nice  dark  room  with  the 
window  open  at  the  top.  But  the  Axis 
prosateur  talks  in  loud,  novel,  startling 
phrases,  any  one  of  which  contains 
enough  emotional  stimulus  to  jolt  the 
ordinary  man  right  out  of  his  chair,  but 
which,  taken  all  together,  are  so  obscure 
that  they  merely  fill  up  a  vast  reservoir 
of  emotion  ready  to  be  canalized  by  the 
government. 

“The  most  obvious  method  of  doing 
this  is  mixing  metaphors.  As  many  as 
four  can  be  poured  together,  on  the 
principle  of  the  zombie.  After  British 
and  American  correspondents  had  re¬ 
ported  the  Italian  rout  at  Guadalajara, 
Virginio  Gayda  reproached  them  in  a 
strong  and  typical  sentence.  ‘These  jour¬ 
nalistic  hyenas,’  he  cried,  ‘flung  them- 
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selves  on  the  blood  of  our  Italian  youth 
as  though  it  had  been  whiskey!’  Hitler’s 
book  (which  the  German  schoolboys 
used  to  call  ‘My  Battle  with  the  German 
Language’)  is  a  mine  of  such  jewels. 
Page  16:  ‘Above  all,  the  remarkable 
thing  about  the  battle  of  language  is 
that  its  waves  wash  hardest  around  the 


school,  the  seed-bed  of  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration.’  Page  29:  ‘In  a  few  years  I  built 
a  foundation  of  knowledge  from  which 
I  still  draw  nourishment  today.’  Page 
33:  ‘Whoever  has  not  himself  been  in 
the  tentacles  of  the  murderous  viper  of 
poverty  will  never  know  its  poisonous 
fangs.*  ” 


Head-Liners 


Public  Questions 

Andre  Chcradame.  La  Clef  du 

Monde  et  la  Victoire.  New  York. 
Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran(;aise.  402 
pages.  $1.50. — ^For  the  last  forty  years, 
Cheradame  has  had  his  Delenda  Car¬ 
thago,  Pangermanism.  The  plans  of 
Hitler  following  a  pattern  which  was 
well  defined  by  1895,  and  quasi-official 
by  1900:  Gross-Deutschland  first,  Mittel- 
europa  next,  and  ultimately  Weltmacht, 
for  the  Danubian  basin  and  the  Balkans, 
opening  the  way  to  the  Middle  East, 
are  “the  key  of  the  world.’’ 

So  far,  Chcradame’s  contention  is  ir- 
rctutable.  We  shall  not  settle  the  pres¬ 
ent  conflict  by  getting  rid  of  Hitler  or 
even  of  the  Nazis.  It  is  the  crazy  notion 
of  a  Herrenvolk  that  must  be  destroyed. 
What  Cheradame  does  not  say  is  that 
every  great  jX)wer  has  had — and  still 
has  in  reserve — the  same  kind  of  meg¬ 
alomania:  not  merely  Japan,  and  the 
new  Roman  Empire  of  Mussolini,  but 
at  one  time  Holy  Russia,  Britannia,  who 
is  to  “rule  the  waves,”  America  with 
her  “manifest  destiny.”  A  German  could 
draw  as  convincing  a  picture  of  French 
policy  under  every  regime:  seek  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  Germany,  unite  all  the  minor 
nations  against  her,  so  as  to  restore 
France’s  predominance — that  hegemony 
that  was  established  by  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia,  reasserted  by  Napoleon  I, 
striven  for  by  Napoleon  III,  and  ever 


present  in  the  minds  of  Maurras,  Poin¬ 
care  and  Barthou.  Chdradame  is  right 
in  denouncing  one  form  of  imperialism: 
what  we  need  is  a  union  of  sane  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  Englishmen,  to  fight  all 
forms  of  imperialism. 

Cheradame  is  convincing  again  when 
he  says — not  quite  in  those  words — that 
nationalism  and  pacifism  will  not  mix. 
If  you  are  seeking  or  defending  privilege, 
yet  refuse  to  arm  and  to  fight,  you  are 
heading  for  destruction.  Peace  can  be 
achieved  only  through  the  complete  re¬ 
nunciation  of  any  privilege:  no  Herren¬ 
volk,  no  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy,  no 
“American  century.”  Liberty  under  the 
law,  equality  before  the  law,  should  be 
good  enough  for  us. 

But  I  confess — much  as  I  hate  to  differ 
from  Sidney  B.  Fay — that  I  can  not  take 
Andre  Cheradame  very  seriously.  The 
book,  like  Bunau-Varilla’s,  is  naively 
egocentric.  Cheradame  advocated  the 
Salonica  expedition  early  in  1915:  he 
was  right,  with  “tons  les  strateges  du 
Cafe  du  Commerce,”  against  the  pro¬ 
fessionals,  Joffre  and  Kitchener.  In  his 
own  field,  however,  he  believes  in  the 
expert;  and  he  defines  the  expert  as  the 
man  who  has  had  exactly  the  same  prep¬ 
aration  as  himself.  His  titles  are  impres¬ 
sive:  a  student  of  Albert  Sorel,  with  a 
thorough  education  in  law  and  political 
science,  extensive  travel,  abundant  docu¬ 
mentation,  “realism.”  Yet  all  the  repro¬ 
ductions  of  documents  which  are  to 
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establish  his  infallible  prescience  do  not 
convince  me,  I  admit  that  he  saw  very 
sharply,  forty  years  ago,  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  European  problem;  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was,  forty  years  ago,  and 
remains  today,  blind  to  the  wider  issues. 
A  delightful  touch:  as  his  book  Defence 
of  the  Americas  sold  only  1334  copies 
( 1 1,227  times  less  than  [sic]  in  Canada), 
he  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Dies 
Committee. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Albert  Guerard.  The  France  of  To¬ 
morrow.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1942.  XXI  4“  287  pages. 
$3.00. — Mr.  Guerard’s  book  is  one  of  the 
most  illuminating  works  written  on 
modern  France  in  recent  times.  His 
study  of  the  diplomatic  and  social  events 
which  have  led  to  the  present  moral  con¬ 
ditions  in  one  of  the  most  sincerely 
democratic  nations  of  Europe  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  lucid  and  thought-provoking 
interpretation.  No  better  guide  could  be 
found  through  the  complexities  of  the 
currents  and  cross-currents  in  French 
public  opinion  which,  still  to-day,  seem 
to  constitute  a  baffling  puzzle  to  most 
observers  of  French  external  and  internal 
affairs. 

Professor  Guerard’s  views  about  the 
future  of  France  present  many  arresting 
and  thoroughly  personal  aspects.  His 
opinion  that  France  should  accept,  and 
even  welcome,  a  jX)sition  as  a  secondary 
power  in  the  world  may  be  an  evidence 
of  wisdom;  but  it  will  probably  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  Frenchmen  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  wistful  resignation  rather  than 
with  an  outburst  of  profound  enthusi¬ 
asm.  His  belief  that  the  adoption  of  a 
common  international  language  would 
soon  act  as  a  solvent  on  the  poison  of 
modern  fanatical  nationalism  might 
seem  to  belong  to  the  realm  of  Utopia 
rather  than  to  our  world  of  hard,  matter- 
of-fact  realism.  But  his  plan  of  a  fed¬ 
eralized  Europe  has  the  great  advantage 
of  offering  a  workable  pattern  of  organi¬ 
zation,  at  a  time  when  the  elaboration 
of  such  a  pattern  appears  as  an  im¬ 


perious  necessity  if  we  are  to  check, 
during  the  years  that  will  follow  the 
war,  the  spreading  of  the  forces  of  so¬ 
cial  disintegration,  and  eventually  of 
chaos.  —  Georges  Lemaitre.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre.  La 
defensa  continental.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1942.  238  pages.  $3.00  m,-n. 
— It  is  a  gratifying  experience  to  read  a 
lxx)k  by  an  author  who  has  a  message, 
and  who  delivers  it  in  clear  and  forcible 
language.  Such  a  book  we  have  before 
us.  The  author,  leader  of  the  Aprista 
movement  in  Latin-America,  is  well 
known.  For  a  considerable  time  the  apos¬ 
tles  of  A prismo  have  been  trying  to  get 
Latin  America,  or  as  Haya  de  la  Torre 
prefers  to  call  it,  Indoamerica,  to  unite, 
as  have  done  the  United  States,  for  their 
mutual  protection  and  benefit.  Now  that 
the  World  War  is  in  full  swing,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  urge  such  a  union,  but  further 
demands  that  such  a  union  once  formed 
should  at  once  join  in  close  alliance  with 
the  United  States  against  the  common 
foe.  An  enemy  of  the  old  imperialistic 
policy  of  this  country,  he  believes  that 
the  Gocxl  Neighbor  movement  has  re¬ 
moved  the  danger  to  the  Southern  conti¬ 
nent  of  dollar  diplomacy.  He  knows  that 
the  Latin  American  states  need  our  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  we  need  them  in  this 
crisis.  He  deplores  the  self-seeking  greed 
of  certain  dictators  in  some  of  the  south¬ 
ern  republics,  and  points  out  the  grave 
danger  of  Axis  success,  due  to  the  lack 
of  international  co-operation  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  A  close  alliance  of  the  United  States 
with  a  newly  created  Latin  American 
union  would  prcxluce  a  solidarity  of 
purpose  in  both  continents  which  would 
render  any  foreign  penetration  or  con¬ 
quest  wholly  impossible. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Andre  Morize.  Devoirs  d'aujour- 
d’hui  et  devoirs  de  demain.  New 
York.  Maison  Franqaise.  1942.  59  pages. 
— Morize  closed  his  book  France:  Eti 
1940  with  an  admirable  defence  of 
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French  culture.  This  is  again  the  central 
theme  of  the  present  volume.  It  could 
not  be  treated  with  more  passionate 
earnestness;  but,  in  its  new  form,  the 
message  attains  even  greater  plenitude 
of  thought  and  deeper  beauty.  Here  is 
eloquence  that  never  stoops  to  rhetoric. 
Some  of  the  pages  in  both  these  books 
should  figure  in  every  French  anthology. 
They  should  be  read  with  gratitude  by 
any  one  who  knows  and  loves  France; 
they  should  induce  the  uninformed  and 
the  indifferent  to  study  a  culture  with¬ 
out  which  our  own  would  be  mutilated. 

The  greatness  of  the  democratic  ideal 
is  that  it  does  not  compel,  but  liberates. 
The  moral  unity  of  France,  firmer  per¬ 
haps  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  has 
no  basis  but  fearless  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression.  So  I  do  not  deem  my¬ 
self  untrue  to  the  cause  that  Morize  and 
I  have  both  been  serving  if,  on  several 
essential  points,  I  sharply  disagree  with 
him. 

First  of  all,  he  preaches  hatred,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  ever  called 
upon  to  hate.  I  fought  that  battle  in 
1917,  and  was  cursed  by  many  for  writ¬ 
ing  The  Land  Where  Hatred  Expires. 
It  is  the  “Hate  the  Hun”  spirit,  through 
complicated  actions  and  reactions,  that 
botched  the  settlement,  poisoned  the 
peace,  and  prepared  the  Second  World 
War.  Hatred  is  the  pathetic  refuge  of 
the  weak.  It  is  a  poor  defence.  We  do 
not  need  it;  we  can  not  afford  it. 

War  psychosis  tends  to  revive  ele¬ 
mental  nationalism  at  its  crudest;  “My 
country  right  or  wrong!”  It  was  a  trag¬ 
edy  that  a  man  like  Peguy  should  re¬ 
lapse  into  tribalism,  however  beautiful 
in  expression.  It  is  an  even  deeper  pity 
that  men  like  Maurois  and  Morize 
should  exalt  Peguy’s  aberration  into  the 
highest  virtue.  Peguy’s  gospel  at  the  end 
was:  “We  are  a  different  race,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  better.  We  are  God’s  own  chosen 
people.”  It  can  be  said  in  all  languages, 
from  Hebrew  to  Irish.  It  does  not  make 
sense  in  any. 

Finally,  as  in  his  first  book,  Morize 
falters  half-way.  If  the  first  duty  of  the 


French  is  to  unite  in  combating  the 
enemy,  the  one  bond  of  union  is  that 
very  will  to  resist.  Those  who  preach 
co-operation,  even  of  the  passive,  craven, 
half-hearted  kind,  are  against  France. 
You  can  not  be  at  the  same  time  with 
those  who  are  struggling  so  that  France 
shall  be  free  again,  America,  England, 
Russia,  de  Gaulle,  and  with  Laval  or 
Deat,  who  are  sending  Frenchmen  to 
the  Russian  front,  to  fight  under  Ger¬ 
man  orders,  and  to  be  killed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  ammunition.  In  the  realm  of  cul¬ 
ture,  all  antinomies  can  be  harmonized: 
I  enjoy  Calvin  and  Rabelais,  Pascal  and 
Voltaire,  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  Renan, 
Charles  Maurras  and  Andre  Malraux, 
without  counting  myself  a  skeptic  or  a 
dilettante.  In  war,  you  can  not  fight  in 
both  camps  at  once.  No  amount  of  elo¬ 
quence  can  blur  the  fact  that  some 
Frenchmen  are  co-operating,  some  are 
hedging,  some  are  fighting.  We  have  to 
take  our  choice.  Unless  they  do  so,  the 
French  will  forfeit  the  respect  of  Ameri¬ 
ca. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Jules  Romains.  Mission  ou  Dimis- 

sion  de  la  France.  Mexico.  Quetzal. 
1942.  40  cents  and  51.00,  U.  S.  Currency. 
— Quetzal  announces  a  new  series  of 
“unpublished  texts  by  contemporary 
French  writers  who  represent  the  free 
thought  of  the  France  which  shall  rise 
again.”  No  matter  whether  known  or 
unknown,  writers  who  arc  serious,  hon¬ 
est  and  capable  have  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  manuscripts.  Among  them  have 
been  Andre  Breton,  Roger  Caillois, 
Henri  Focillon.  Yassu  Gauclere,  Jules 
Supervielle. 

I  was  surprised  to  receive,  as  the  first 
volume  of  this  collection  “Renaissance,” 
Romains’  Mission  ou  Demission.  After 
Les  sept  mysteres  and  Salsette  decouvre 
VAmerique,  it  is  everyone’s  right,  or 
duty,  to  regard  a  book  by  this  author 
with  suspicion.  Like  the  majority  of 
American  readers,  I  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  overestimated  the  aver¬ 
age  reader’s  appetite  for  nonsense.  I  was 
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disappointed.  This  was  no  nonsense. 
However  strongly  one  may  disagree  with 
certain  political  declarations  or  omissions 
(Romains  loves  Daladier,  esteems  Chau- 
temps,  reviles  the  before-the-fact  Nazism 
of  Wagner  and  Nietzsche  but  juggles 
away  the  treasons  of  the  French  fascist 
bourgeoisie),  his  essay,  on  the  whole, 
gives  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  universal 
quality  which  pervades  French  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  clever  analysis  of  certain  specific 
merits,  such  as  the  French  sense  of  val¬ 
ues  (the  blending  of  optimism  and  pes¬ 
simism  which  is  to  be  found  in  artists, 
the  “intransigeance”  of  French  thought, 
etc.),  a  balance  sheet  showing  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  were  made  by  France  qua 
France,  and  those  which  were  imposed 
on  her  by  the  policy  of  her  allies;  lastly, 
some  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  bury  France  alive.  Of  course 
Frerich  culture  is  doomed  if  Hitler  wins 
the  war;  but  all  cultures  will  be  doomed 
in  that  case,  including  German  culture. 
If  the  Allies  win,  France  will  rise  again. 
The  Frenchmen  who  are  dying  before 
the  Nazi  firing-squads  give  evidence  of 
France’s  ability  to  live. 

Some  of  the  pages  from  Mission  ou 
Demission  are  among  the  best  tfiat  have 
been  written  since  June,  1940,  on  a 
country  whose  military  failure  is  ex¬ 
ploited  as  a  proof  of  spiritual  decadence: 
“Faire  dependre  (says  Romains),  le 
prestige  d’une  culture,  son  rang,  son 
autorite  morale,  des  succes  ou  des  echecs 
politiques  et  militaires  du  pays  qui  en 
est  le  foyer,  ce  serait  adopter  la  doctrine 
meme  de  la  force,  la  theorie  suivant 
laquelle  la  guerre  est  I’arbitre  supreme.” 
It  would  be  sheer  Nazism. — Etiemble. 
University  of  Chicago. 

History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

^  Paul  Miliukov.  Outlines  of  Russian 
Culture.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press.  1942.  Part  I:  Religion  and  the 
Church.  220  pages.  $2.50.  Part  II:  Lit¬ 
erature.  130  pages.  $1.50.  Part  III:  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Painting,  and  Music.  $2.  The  set 
$5  . — This  is  the  life-work  of  Professor 


Miliukov,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
since  the  1890’s,  and  which  he  has  not 
completed  as  yet.  The  titles  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  undertaking.  One  must  realize, 
though,  that  the  Englished  set  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  portion  of  the  original 
work.  The  omission  of  Miliukov’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Russia’s  population,  institu¬ 
tions,  political  and  intellectual  groups, 
and  other  vital  phases  of  national  de¬ 
velopment,  renders  the  Outlines  dras¬ 
tically  truncated.  The  subjects  discussed 
in  these  volumes  are  interesting  enough, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  author’s  erudition 
and  brilliance  hold  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are,  however,  not  the  special 
fields  of  the  historian  Miliukov. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  the  author 
and  the  editor  of  the  American  edition, 
Professor  M.  Karpovich,  have  seen  fit 
to  expand  the  Outlines,  so  as  to  cover 
the  more  recent  stage  of  Russian  history. 
Since  both  of  them  are  outspoken  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Soviet  order,  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  events  after  1917  cannot 
claim  to  be  sine  ira  et  studio. 

In  spite  of  these  faults,  the  set  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  Russian  culture.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press  has  performed  a 
fine  job;  the  translation  is  adequate;  the 
extremely  difficult  and  delicate  task  of 
editing,  abridging,  and  supplementing 
the  text,  was  admirably  accomplished 
by  Professor  Karpovich. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

^  General  MieezysJaw  Norwid-Neu- 
gebauer.  Kampanja  Wrzesniowa 
1939  w  Polsce.  Lx)ndon.  Kolin.  1941. 
160  pages.  Maps.  —  An  exploratory 
study,  based  on  such  source  materials 
as  are  at  present  available  and  on  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  by  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves  who  participated  in  it,  of  the 
German-Polish  campaign  of  1939.  The 
author  makes  it  clear  that  Poland,  at 
the  moment  of  invasion,  was  thorough¬ 
ly  armed  diplomatically  and  morally, 
and  that  in  these  two  fields  her  line 
never  cracked.  Poland  had,  however. 
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only  courage  and  bayonets  to  offer 
against  not  hundreds  but  thousands  of 
airplanes  and  tanks  and  a  frontier,  be¬ 
sides,  exposed  for  2800  kilometers  to 
enemy  attack.  Written  and  published 
prior  to  the  Polish-Russian  pact  of  July 
30,  1941,  which  has  stifled  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  all  criticism  on  the  part  of  Poles 
concerning  the  Russian  invasion.  Gen¬ 
eral  Neugebauer’s  work  ends  by  placing 
squarely  in  the  lap  of  the  Powers  the 
question.  What  can  be  done  to  guarantee 
human  and  national  rights  in  Eastern 
Europe  so  long  as  the  Vistula-San  region 
continues  to  be  treated  simply  as  the 
pawn  in  a  struggle  between  Teuton  and 
Slav  for  control  of  the  gigantic  land- 
mass  of  Eurasia? 

As  an  accompaniment  to  General 
Neugebauer’s  work  there  should  be 
read  also  a  small  pamphlet  by  Stanislaw 
Dom,  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh,  1941,  entitled  Uwigi 
0  /(ampanii  wrzesniowej  1939  rol(u  (Re- 
markj  on  the  September,  1939,  Cam¬ 
paign),  as  well  as  the  entire  post-Sep- 
tember  file  of  the  periodical  Bellona, 
published  monthly  by  the  staff  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sikorski  in  London.  In  the  latest 
issue  of  Bellona  to  reach  America,  the 
issue  for  November,  1941,  there  is  a 
leading  article  on  the  defense  of  War¬ 
saw  which,  together  with  the  pamphlet 
Obrona  Warszawy  (The  Defense  of 
Warsaw)  published  by  Kolin  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  siege  of  the 
Polish  capital,  enables  one  to  reconstruct 
the  events  of  the  first  weeks  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939  as  they  affected,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Polish  army  and,  on  the 
other,  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  be¬ 
leaguered  city. — Arthur  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

**  Louis  Verneuil.  Lm  vie  merveilleuse 
de  Sarah  Bernhardt.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1942.  $1.75. — The  frontis¬ 
piece  of  Louis  Verneuil’s  life  of  his 
adored  grandmother-in-law  tells  a  great 
deal  about  both  author  and  subject;  the 
divine  Sarah  is  shown  here  as  she  looked 
in  the  years  before  her  death  at  the  age 


of  seventy-nine,  heavily  made  up  and 
bejewelled  and  lavishly  curled,  one 
much-ringed  hand  resting  lightly  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  young  man  seated 
humbly  at  her  feet.  Adoration  and  un¬ 
critical  enthusiasm  inspire  this  story  of 
Pernhardt’s  life  and  stage  career,  from 
their  unsuccessful  beginning  to  their  tri¬ 
umphant  close. 

No  excuse  is  offered  for  Sarah’s  “ir¬ 
regularities”  of  conduct,  all  of  which 
arc  explained  by  her  genius  and  the 
needs  of  her  artistic  nature,  nor  is  there 
any  attempt  to  disguise  her  constant  ex¬ 
travagance  and  her  acquisitiveness,  both 
traits,  of  course,  accounted  for  as  the 
necessities  of  a  generous  and  warm¬ 
hearted  person.  Her  repertory  is  listed 
meticulously,  without  apology  for  its 
failure  to  include  any  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  masterpieces  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Chekhov  and  Shaw,  whose  works  were 
entirely  ignored  by  Bernhardt  in  favor 
of  a  few  French  classics  and  many  plays 
by  Hugo,  Sardou,  Dumas,  fils,  and  Ros¬ 
tand.  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  was  her 
greatest  success,  a  sure  money-raiser,  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  every  bankrupt  moment  be¬ 
cause  it  drew  crowds  in  every  country 
of  the  world.  Marguerite  Gautier’s  lin¬ 
gering  death  scene  was  Sarah’s  most  ap¬ 
plauded  act,  although  it  was  only  one 
of  the  deaths  which  she  excelled  in  re¬ 
producing. 

That  she  had  little  literary  taste  is 
vehemently  denied  by  Verneuil,  and  her 
admiration — and  his — of  Rostand’s  fal¬ 
setto  rhetoric  is  adduced  as  proof  of  her 
feeling  for  |X)etry.  To  be  sure  she  loved 
Racine  and  as  much  of  Shakespeare  as 
p)oor  French  adaptations  of  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth  allowed  her  to  grasp,  but  in 
general  her  preference  was  for  an  em¬ 
phatic,  artificial  style  and  a  mehxlra- 
matic  plot — what  Shaw  in  one  of  his 
reviews  called  Sardoodledom. 

Yet  with  all  its  failure  of  critical  sense, 
the  portrait  as  a  whole  is  an  interesting 
one.  Sarah’s  energy,  her  courage,  her 
love  for  family  and  friends,  her  patriot¬ 
ism,  emerge  impressively.  Moreover  the 
backgrounds  of  her  career,  Paris  and  its 
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theatre  between  1862  and  1923,  and  the 
many  prominent  personalities  who  gath¬ 
ered  around  her,  are  more  than  sketched. 
Without  agreeing  with  M.  Verneuil’s 
estimate  of  Sarah  as  one  of  the  three 
greatest  French  geniuses,  Jeanne  d’Arc 
and  Napoleon  being  the  other  two,  we 
can  grant  her  importance  in  her  genera¬ 
tion  and  thank  him  for  a  biography  more 
truthful  in  its  facts  and  more  painstak¬ 
ing  in  its  documentation  than  any  life 
of  his  heroine  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 
— Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Michel  Georges-Michel.  Gens  de 
thi&tre  que  )ai  connus  1900-1940. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  262  pages. 
SI. 75. — Short  sketches  of  playwrights, 
composers,  actors,  dancers,  stage-man¬ 
agers,  recorded  by  a  man  who  has  known 
them  and  lived  with  them.  Though 
Schiller  declared  that  posterity  forgets 
the  actor,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  private  life 
of  the  princes  of  the  stage,  with  its  flavor 
of  glamour  and  romance,  has  a  fascina¬ 
tion  for  the  public  long  after  those  actors 
have  left  the  stage.  The  reader  will  en¬ 
joy  meeting  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Sacha 
Guitry,  Saint-Saens,  Puccini,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Isadora  Duncan,  Richard  Strauss, 
Lily  Pons,  Maurice  Chevalier  and 
Charlie  Chaplin.  It  is  like  rummaging 
through  the  scrapbook  of  a  middle-aged 
relative  who  has  been  much  about  the 
world.  Those  of  us  who  still  remember 
Bernhardt’s  Phedre  or  L’Aiglon,  Duse’s 
Nora,  Sacha  Guitry  in  La  prise  de  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  Charlie  Chaplin’s  silent 
pictures,  the  first  performance  of  Pelleas 
and  Melisande,  the  dances  of  Loie  Fuller 
and  Isadora  Duncan,  the  beginnings  of 
Richard  Strauss  and  Max  Reinhardt  in 
Berlin,  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for 
having  kept  this  intimate  diary  from 
the  days  of  his  early  youth  down  to  the 
present.  The  impressionistic  illustrations 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  amiable  book. 
— H.  C.  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Elliot  Paul.  The  Last  Time  I  Saw 
Paris.  New  York.  Random  House. 
1942.  421  pages.  $2.75. — For  eighteen 


years,  Elliot  Paul  remained  in  touch 
with  the  Rue  de  la  Huchette,  a  sordid 
little  street  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  His 
book  might  be  called  a  sociological  mon¬ 
ograph  on  that  microcosm.  Only  Paul 
is  no  sociologist:  he  is  a  journalist  and 
a  humorist.  So  his  report  has  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  that  Professor  Dryasdust  would 
severely  deny  himself,  even  if  they  were 
within  his  reach:  it  is  picturesque,  dra¬ 
matic,  entertaining. 

Journalistic  skill,  however,  has  its 
drawbacks.  Systematic  misinformation 
is  delightful  in  the  Homer  Evans  ex¬ 
travaganzas:  in  a  book  which  claims  to 
be  factual,  it  constitutes  a  major  blem¬ 
ish.  It  is  astounding  that  a  brilliant  man 
could  live  so  long  in  Paris,  and  be  so 
utterly  befuddled  in  his  knowledge  of 
language,  topography,  customs,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  plain  political  facts. 

A  second  objection  is  that  the  book’s 
appeal  is  mostly  pornography  combined 
with  sentiment:  an  irresistible  blend 
(you  can’t  kill  La  Dame  aux  Camilias), 
but  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two 
ingredients  is  the  more  offensive. 

The  third  and  greatest  objection,  at 
this  hour,  is  that  the  bo«ok  banks  on  the 
very  great  sympathy  that  still  exists  for 
France,  and  distorts  it  in  a  most  danger¬ 
ous  manner.  By  representing  a  slum  and 
its  appropriate  denizens  as  the  epitome 
and  symbol  of  Paris  and  of  France,  he 
traduces  a  great  tradition  and  a  great 
ideal.  France  is  not  the  Rue  de  la  Hu¬ 
chette  and  its  Panier  Fleuri.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  when  Paul  describes 
France  as  a  compost  of  decadence  and 
corruption,  h*"  ”  "ans  well.  But  he  should 
know  better  .  he  be  a  friend,  God 
preserve  France  from  such  friends! 
What  she  demands  is  not  contemptuous 
sympathy,  but  justice. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

Philosophy 

^  Adolf  Grabowsky.  Dialoge  um  Alex- 
ander.  Gestalt  und  Welt  Alexanders 
des  Grossen.  Zurich-New  York.  Eu- 
ropa  Verlag.  1942.  204  pages. — Eigh- 
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tccn-year-old  Alexander,  son  of  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  is  tired  of  the  lofty 
teachings  of  Aristotle  whose  wise  mod¬ 
eration  and  sobriety  he  loathes,  since 
he  hopes  to  conquer  the  world  by  the 
sword.  But  when  he  dies  prematurely 
and  removes  to  the  other  world,  he  is 
confronted  with  the  philosophies  of  men 
and  women  who,  though  they  are  his 
subjects,  do  not  conceal  from  him  their 
opposite  views.  For  his  physician,  Philip- 
pos,  it  is  only  medicine  that  counts,  and 
he  is  not  concerned  with  the  hero,  but 
with  the  sick  man  Alexander  to  whom 
he  must  administer  his  remedies.  The 
priest  of  Ammon  as  well  as  the  Indian 
saga  make  the  victorious  Emperor  who 
believes  himself  a  God  feel  that,  despite 
his  external  grandeur,  he  is  only  a 
feeble  human  being.  The  sculptor  Lysip- 
pos  wants  to  model  Alexander  un¬ 
clothed,  not  adorned  with  gold  and 
ivory,  and  the  “nameless”  artist  even 
turns  away  from  him  in  utter  disap¬ 
pointment,  since  the  real  Alexander 
does  not  live  up  to  the  demi-god  of  his 
imagination. 

And  others  besides  the  scholars  and 
artists  are  very  sceptical  alx  ut  the  value 
of  fame  and  the  importance  of  heroism 
— the  temple  whore,  the  common  soldier 
in  Alexander’s  army  and  the  pirate  on 
the  ocean  sneer  more  or  less  openly  at 
the  powerful  conqueror,  advising  him 
that  he  is  not  more  than  anybody  else. 
This  derision  of  earthly  power  reaches 
its  climax  in  a  dialogue — which  could 
have  been  written  by  Heinrich  Heine — 
in  which  two  guards,  a  Greek  and  an 
Egyptian,  discuss  the  futility  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  glory  at  his  very  grave,  aban¬ 
doning  it  for  a  while  to  seek  the  com¬ 
pany  of  those  pleasant  girls  at  the  harbor 
inn  whose  empire  is  less  bound  to  fall 
into  pieces  than  that  of  Alexander. 

The  book  consists  of  seventeen  prose 
dialogues  in  which  (except  for  the  last 
three)  Alexander  talks  with  people  from 
all  walks  of  life,  of  a  prologue  and  an 
epilogue  in  blank  verse,  and  a  short 
essay  on  the  four  Alexander  portraits 
illuminating  the  volume.  Dialoge  um 


Alexander  strongly  reminds  one  of  Gobi- 
neau’s  La  Renaissance,  but  Grabowsky’s 
language  is  more  poetical,  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  scenes  lack  the  dramatic 
power  characterizing  the  French  book. 
The  author’s  irony  and  scepticism  are 
very  healthy  and  courageous  if  one  bears 
in  mind  that  the  book  was  published  in 
that  tiny  oasis  of  democracy  which  is 
completely  surrounded  by  the  empires 
of  dictators. — Alfred  Werner.  New  York 
City. 

^  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  UAutre 
Monde  ou  le  Cadran  Stellaire.  New 
York.  Editions  dc  la  Maison  Fran9aise. 
1942.  233  pages. — Notes  and  Queries 
would  be  a  less  Maeterlinckian  title,  but 
it  might  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  this  volume.  In  the  preface,  called 
Ouverture,  we  read:  “Ces  notes  .  .  . 
tournent  autour  de  Dieu,  de  I’univers, 
de  I’infini  et  de  I’eternit^,  du  ncant  et 
des  autres  mondes,  des  destinies  hu- 
maines,  de  I’inconnaissable,  de  la  vie 
d’avant  la  naissance  et  apres  la  tombe, 
de  ce  qui  s’agite  en  nous  au-dessus  ou 
au-dessous  de  la  raison  ou  de  la  con¬ 
science  pratique  et  quotidienne,  du  bon- 
heur  et  du  malheur  .  .  — in  short,  the 

usual  themes  of  the  author.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  and  some  answers,  now 
vague,  now  dogmatic,  are  given.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  has  added  much  to  what 
he  has  said  elsewhere,  but  he  proves  at 
least  that  age  has  not  dimmed  his  inquir¬ 
ing  spirit.  “La  folie  des  hommes  n’a 
d’egale  que  la  folie  des  dieux  qu'ils  ont 
cr^^s  ...  II  faut  que  notre  ignorance 
soit  une  ignorance  active.”  He  obeys 
steadfastly  the  latter  order.  Death,  whose 
terrors  he  combats,  is  the  protagonist  of 
the  book.  A  reference  to  Renaissance  hu¬ 
manists  in  the  Ouverture  suggests  the 
reflection  that  he  ends  where  Monuigne 
began  ( Que  philosopher  cest  apprendre 
d  mourir).  Has  Maeterlinck  offered  any¬ 
thing  comparable  to  the  art  of  living 
taught  by  the  old  master.? — Benj.  M. 
W oodbridge.  Reed  College. 

M  Alfred  Weber.  Historia  de  la  cul- 
tura  (Spanish  version  by  Luis  Re- 
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cas6ns  Sichcs).  Mexico.  Fondo  dc  Cul- 
tura  Economica,  1941.  470  pages. — The 
public  is  becoming  aware  of  a  fact  which 
could  be  established  by  careful  analysis, 
namely  that  one  of  the  “internal”  causes 
of  the  war  was  the  spiritual  confusion 
occasioned  by  Oswald  Spengler’s  De¬ 
cline  of  the  West.  Swayed  by  his  bitter 
pessimism,  which  predicted  the  early  de¬ 
struction  of  the  culture  called  “Euro¬ 
pean,”  some  peoples  took  their  eyes  off 
the  future  and  concentrated  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  realities  of  the  present. 
France’s  guns-or-butter  politics  of  the 
period  just  before  her  downfall  was  a 
tragic  form  of  this  pessimism.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  national  groups  which 
refused  to  consider  themselves  included 
in  Spengler’s  classification,  whose  Asi¬ 
atic  connections  appeared,  somewhat 
speciously,  to  exempt  them  from  the 
decadence  which  was  to  overtake  the 
Occident,  and  who  expected  therefore 
to  play  the  roll  of  saviours  in  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  European  culture. 

A  more  reasonable  position  was  that 
of  the  Occidental  peoples  at  whom 
Spengler  pointed  more  definitely  and 
over  whom  was  suspended  his  “ananke,” 
his  fateful  sentence.  But,  as  Bergson  de¬ 
clared,  the  history  of  peoples,  even 
though  it  may  seem  condemned  by  in¬ 
exorable  laws,  is  after  all  a  “fatalitc 
modifiable.”  It  is  necessary  to  discover 
what  factors  may  intervene  to  modify 
the  auguries  for  the  better,  and  to  put 
these  laws  into  practice  with  the  help 
of  the  political  sciences.  In  this  sense 
politics  is  but  one  aspect  of  culture,  along 
with  the  speculative  and  technical  sci¬ 
ences,  which  culture  employs  for  the 
betterment  of  the  future  of  the  race. 
Whereas  Spengler  believes  that  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  culture  and  the  vitality  of  the 
races  have  been  exhausted,  another  Ger¬ 
man,  Alfred  Weber,  sees  in  them  spirit¬ 
ual  potentialities  which,  as  history  de¬ 
velops,  create  forms  which  are  constantly 
new  (even  though  at  times  they  appear 
on. the  surface  to  be  like  other  forms  of 
the  past)  and  constandy  imbued  with 
new  vital  impulses.  Culture,  then,  which 


is  the  soul  of  History,  (or  one  might  call 
it  the  life  of  its  spirit),  is  constantly  re¬ 
creating  itself,  and  its  constant  transfor¬ 
mations  entail  really  no  decadence,  but 
new  aspects  of  vitality.  This  is  analyti¬ 
cally  demonstrable,  and  this  is  the  thesis 
of  the  History  of  Culture,  which  is  in 
reality  .a  sociology  of  culture,  as  its  orig¬ 
inal  title  designated  it. 

It  is  years  since  a  more  stimulating 
volume  has  appeared.  Its  optimism 
meets  Spengler’s  discouragement  square¬ 
ly.  The  variety  of  its  points  of  view  is 
greater,  and  a  hundred  vivid  aspects  of 
reality  are  handled  in  its  pages,  vividly 
and  movingly. — Adolfo  Salazar.  Mexico 
City. 

Literature 

^  Andr6  Maurois.  Etudes  Litteraires, 
I:  Paul  Valery,  Andr6  Gide,  Marcel 
Proust,  Henri  Bergson,  Paul  Claudel, 
Charles  PSguy.  New  York.  Editions  de 
la  Maison  Fran9ai$e.  1941.  249  pages. — 
These  studies  are  based  on  lectures  given 
in  various  American  Universities.  They 
have,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  genre:  they  are  of  unsur¬ 
passed  elegance  and  clarity.  They  arc 
remarkably  self-effacing:  a  man  of  Mau- 
rois’s  standing  would  be  excusable  to 
talk  about  Maurois  a  propos  of  Peguy; 
but  although  there  arc  autobiographical 
notes  (a  delightful  glimpse  of  Andre 
Gide  playing  parlor  games  at  Pontigny), 
these  are  introduced  purely  for  their 
documentary  value.  Finally,  they  arc  ex¬ 
tremely,  and  perhaps  excessively,  sympa¬ 
thetic.  On  this  point  I  am  tempted  to 
take  issue  with  Maurois.  It  is  clear  that 
when  you  have  only  a  few  minutes  to 
introduce  a  great  writer  to  a  foreign 
audience,  your  duty  is  to  insist  upon  his 
merits,  not  upon  his  faults.  But  too  fa¬ 
vorable  a  presentation  loses  power;  the 
real  strength  of  a  writer  comes  out  bet¬ 
ter  when  you  wrestle  with  him.  Then 
too  polite  an  acquiescence  (no  one  could 
be  more  exquisitely  urbane  than  Mau¬ 
rois)  may,  like  all  forms  of  extreme 
courtesy,  sound  a  trifle  insincere.  I  am 
ready  to  accept,  enjoy  and  admire  Clau- 
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del’s  very  peculiar  verse;  but  Maurois 
seems  to  imply  that  it  makes  all  earlier 
kinds  sound  formal,  mechanical,  anti¬ 
quated — which  is  hardly  fair  to  Valery, 
whose  technique  is  closer  to  Malherbe’s 
than  to  Claudel’s.  Maurois  justly  points 
out  that  Bergson  is  too  intelligent  to  be 
purely  and  simply  an  anti-intellectual- 
ist;  but  he  does  not  expose  the  confusion 
which  has  enabled  so  many  shoddy 
thinkers  to  invoke  Bergson’s  great  name 
as  their  justification.  “Intuition”  may  be 
the  revelation  of  a  truth  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  intellect;  it  may  also  be  a 
convenient  camouflage  for  prejudice; 
the  Chinese  had  for  centuries  an  “intu¬ 
ition”  that  they  should  bind  their  wom¬ 
en’s  feet.  It  is  for  intelligence  alone  to 
decide  what  is  above,  and  what  is  below 
its  own  level.  On  the  whole,  a  charming 
and  most  useful  introduction.  Proust, 
Bergson  and  to  some  extent  Gide  are 
tolerably  well  known  in  this  country: 
Valery,  Claudel,  Peguy,  are  not,  and  de¬ 
serve  to  be.  The  last  paragraph  is  worth 
quoting  in  full,  and  memorizing:  “Est- 
il  possible  de  mieux  exprimer  ce  qu’au- 
jourd’hui  nous  souhaitons  dire  au 
monde,  en  lui  montrant  la  France  meur- 
trie?: 

Amis,  void  nos  fils  qui  se  sont  tant 
battus, 

Quits  ne  soient  pas  jugSs  sur  leur 
seule  misere  .  .  . 

mais  mettez  avec  eux,  dans  le  juste  pla¬ 
teau,  ce  qu’ils  vous  ont  donn^:  les  ca- 
thedrales,  la  sagesse  de  Montaigne,  la 
foi  de  Pascal,  I’esprit  de  Voltaire,  la 
musique  de  Hugo.  .  .  — Albert  Gui¬ 

tar  d.  Stanford  University. 

^  Albert  Schinz.  Etat  prisent  des  tra- 
vaux  sur  /.-/.  Rousseau.  New  York. 
Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  1941.  411  pages.  $3.00.  (Numbers 
42, 43,  and  44  of  the  Etudes  Fran^aises.) 
— For  more  than  thirty  years  the  name 
of  Albert  Schinz  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  Rousseau  studies  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Previously,  in 
addition  to  numerous  books  and  articles 
on  the  subject.  Professor  Schinz  has 


published  also  several  Etats  presents,  as 
guides  to  other  workers  in  the  same  field. 
Now,  in  this  important  volume  of  over 
four  hundred  pages,  he  has  gathered  to¬ 
gether  the  results  of  his  long  experience 
to  present  a  synthesis  of  significant 
longer  and  shorter  studies  dealing  with 
Rousseau  from  the  eighteenth  century 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  no  student  of  Rousseau  can 
ignore  this  book.  It  must  be  his  vade- 
mecum  henceforth. 

Professor  Schinz  has  long  been  known 
as  an  admirer,  even  on  occasion  an  ar¬ 
dent  defender,  of  Rousseau.  But,  while 
some  slight  divergences  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  of  emphasis  would  be  inevitable 
in  any  evaluation  by  different  readers 
of  so  imposing  a  synthesis,  there  is  no 
lack  here  of  essential  impartiality.  The 
numerous  violent  attacks  upon  Rousseau 
the  man  or  Rousseau  the  thinker  are 
summarized  or  cited  at  length,  the  vari¬ 
ous  problems  are  stated,  the  clash  of 
opposing  interpretations  appears.  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schinz’s  own  views  are  presented 
also,  that  is  entirely  as  it  should  be.  They 
are  expressed  calmly,  factually,  and  with 
such  piices  d  I’appui  as  space  permits. 
Professor  Schinz’s  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect  for  Rousseau  are  not  blind,  nor 
lacking  in  nuances.  His  viewpoint  can 
only  gain  by  standing  beside  the  long 
array  of  violently  hostile  critics,  so  often 
moved  by  ignorance  or  prejudice  even 
today. 

The  close  student  of  this  book  should 
be  on  guard  against  a  few  errors  in  dates 
and  proper  names.  The  enormous 
amount  of  detail  here  involved  makes 
such  occasional  slips  a  pichi  viniel  in 
comparison  with  the  great  service  which 
Professor  Schinz’s  book  will  inevitably 
render.  Attention  should  be  particularly 
called  to  the  brief  Appendix,  which  con¬ 
tains  valuable  suggestions  as  to  further 
Rousseau  studies. — George  R.  Havens.. 
Ohio  State  University. 

Fiction 

**  Maria  Luisa  Ocampo.  Diez  dias  en 
Yucatdn.  Mexico.  Botas.  1941.  90 
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pages. — The  originality  of  this  engaging 
book  lies  rather  in  its  manner  than  in 
its  form.  Since  the  18th  century  the 
novel,  even  the  epistolary  novel,  has  fre¬ 
quently  served  as  a  vehicle  for  social  or 
political  criticism,  and  even  for  aesthetic 
appreciation.  But  rarely  has  it  done  so  as 
charmingly  as  this  one  has.  The  author 
is  especially  preoccupied  with  the  seri¬ 
ous  social  problem  of  the  modern  Mayas 
of  Yucatan,  the  obstacles  to  their  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  Hispano-Mexican  culture, 
code,  politics,  and  economy  of  today. 
The  bwk  treats  these  matters  conceptu¬ 
ally  without  statistical  detail.  Few  if 
any  solutions  are  offered,  but  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  difficulties  are  exposed 
sincerely,  understandingly,  and  clearly. 
As  literature,  it  is  splendidly  done.  De¬ 
spite  the  book’s  brevity,  much  interest¬ 
ing  archeological  and  historical  material 
is  woven  artistically  into  the  text.  Not 
the  least  part  of  its  charm  springs  from 
the  delightful  native  tales  of  the  Maya 
Indians.  Finally,  it  is  a  Mexican  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  regional  Mexican  problem, 
and  is  to  be  recommended  to  every  sym¬ 
pathetic  student  of  Mexico. — George  B. 
Raser.  University  of  Rochester. 

^  Ignazio  Silone.  Der  Samen  unterm 
Schnee.  (Continuation  of  Brot  und 
Wein.)  Aus  dem  Italienischen  iibersetzt 
von  Werner  Johannes  Guggenheim. 
Zurich.  Oprccht  1942.  428  pages.  11.50 
Swiss  francs. — ^From  the  covers  of  this 
volume  I  learned  that  it  was  a  sequel; 
but  I  did  not  learn  what  the  book  is 
about,  and  of  that  I  am  not  fully  certain, 
even  after  reading  it.  One  thing  is  clear 
to  me,  however,  that  the  entire  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  work  will  not  be  revealed  un¬ 
til  the  author  has  finished  his  trilogy  or 
tetralogy,  or  whatever  he  is  planning. 
The  end  of  the  present  story,  in  which 
the  “hero”  falsely  confesses  to  a  murder 
he  did  not  commit,  to  divert  suspicion 
from  its  mentally  subnormal  perpetra¬ 
tor,  thus  leaving  us  in  complete  doubt 
as  to  the  fate  of  at  least  three  important 
persons,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  of  an  indcp)cndcnt 


novel.  — My  guess  is  that  the  “seed  un¬ 
der  the  snow”  (Pietro  Spina,  the  hero, 
uses  this  term  significantly  in  a  vitally 
placed  conversation  with  Faustina, 
whom  he  loves — a  familiar  narrative  de¬ 
vice)  is  the  spirit  of  true  liberalism,  or 
democracy,  or  human  rights,  tempo¬ 
rarily  covered  and  seemingly  smothered 
by  the  tyranny  of  fascism,  and  that  this 
same  Spina,  member  of  an  old  and  rc- 
«pected  family  of  Abruzzo,  is  to 
symbolize  and  exemplify  in  a  later  vol¬ 
ume  the  resurgence  of  a  decent  form  of 
living. — Aside  from  the  author’s  basic 
philosophy,  which  is  heartening  and 
sound — or  so  a  humanitarian  likes  to 
think! — what  pleased  me  especially  was 
the  leavening  sense  of  humor  so  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking  to  fascists  and  to  dic¬ 
tatorships  generally.  The  author’s  gift 
for  dialog  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
Fontane,  and  his  sense  of  humor  seems 
to  me  similar  in  its  urbanity  and  often 
veiled  acuity. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Braulio  Xavier.  Vidas  em  tumulto. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Irmaos  Pongetti. 
1941.  409  pages.  10$. — Contemporary 
life  in  Brazil.  The  well-to-do  classes  of 
society,  doctors,  lawyers  and  capitalists, 
and  the  women  of  their  families.  As  a 
recent  critic  of  this  book  points  out,  it  is 
a  wholesome  departure  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  Brazilian  novel,  which  is  too 
apt  to  be  either  historical,  a  genre  almost 
worked  out,  or  pornographic  ad  nau¬ 
seam.  We  have  here  a  tale  which  seeks 
to  evaluate  urban  society  at  its  proper 
worth,  with  its  frivolity  as  well  as  the 
serious  efforts  of  many  of  its  members  to 
live  up  to  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  them  by  wealth  and  social  prestige. 
Among  the  dozens  of  people  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  there  are  social  climb¬ 
ers,  parasites  and  even  blackmailers,  but 
these  serve  only  as  foils  to  the  majority, 
who  are  folk  of  average  moral  standards. 
The  author,  who  is  himself  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  makes  more  than  one  of  his 
personages  a  member  of  that  profession. 
The  plot  centers  about  two  girls  of  dif- 
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ferent  types,  each  of  whom  is  in  love 
with  a  young  man  who  is  interested  in 
the  other  of  the  two  young  women.  For 
the  rest,  the  novel  lacks  the  suicides  and 
violent  deaths  which  characterize  too 
many  books  of  fiction,  and  even  has  a 
happy  ending,  in  spite  of  the  “tumult” 
of  the  lives  of  those  concerned.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  humorous  philosophy  and  his 
ability  to  observe,  describe  and  analyse 
human  nature  are  notable. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

U  nclassified 

Pierre  Brodin.  Les  Ecrivains  Fran¬ 
cois  de  I’Entre-Deux-Guerres.  Mon¬ 
treal.  (New  York  City.  Miss  M.  Giau- 
que,  1915  Walton  Ave.)  1942. 389  pages. 
$1.50. — This  book  should  dissipate  any 
legend  of  intellectual  decadence  in 
France  between  the  two  wars.  Here  are 
presented  a  baker’s  dozen  of  writers,  all 
showing  vigorous  independence  and 
originality.  Years  have  not  blurred  the 
absolute  sincerity  of  Andre  Gide  in  his 
quest  of  the  complete  life  nor  Claudel’s 
cosmic  conceptions  based  on  his  religious 
faith.  Perhaps  the  most  penetrating  es¬ 
say  deals  with  Paul  Valery,  whose  “bc- 
soin  de  reviser  les  valeurs  intellectuelles” 
has  a  Cartesian  ring.  Feminine  effort  is 
represented  by  the  instinctive  pagan, 
Colette.  Jean  Giraudoux  stands  out  as 
a  belligerent  idealist,  master  of  irony 
and  of  style.  The  romans  fleuve  of  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard,  Georges  Duhamel  and 
Jules  Romains  mark  them  as  heirs  of  the 
tradition  of  Balzac  and  Zola;  in  many 
of  the  novelists  of  the  intcr-bellum  pe¬ 
riod,  humanitarian  sympathy,  fjerhaps 
inspired  by  the  Russians,  especially  Dos¬ 
toievsky  and  Tolstoy,  is  clearly  discern¬ 
ible.  “Duhamel  a  ctudic  la  nature  hu- 
maine,  non  pas  en  la  dissequant  a  la 
fa^on  rationaliste  ou  en  accumulant  des 
details  k  la  faqon  naturaliste,  mais  en 
s  effor^ant  de  la  penctrer  par  la  compre¬ 
hension  et  par  I’amour.  II  y  a  en  lui  un 
certain  evangclisme  qui  nous  frappe 
comme  la  note  cssentielle  de  tous  ses 
livres  de  I’entrc-deux-gucrres.”  In  the 


study  of  Jules  Romains  may  be  found 
succint  definitions  of  unanimisme,  “une 
philosophie  sensualiste  et  une  fa^on 
nouvelle  de  deifier  la  nature.”  Francois 
Mauriac  is  “le  grand  romancier  de  I’in- 
quietude:  ...  II  veut  pleurer/  Comme 
Rene  dont  il  connait  les  grandes 
plaintes.”  M.  Brodin  pleads  eloquently 
for  Montherlant,  champion  of  sport,  but 
the  impression  of  snobbishness  dies  hard 
in  the  reader.  Julien  Green  is  well  ana¬ 
lyzed:  “II  s’est  applique  a  fondre  le  reve 
et  la  realite,  a  combiner  le  present,  le 
passe  et  I’avenir.”  Andre  Malraux  is  the 
idealistic  revolutionary:  “la  le^on  qui 
s’en  degage  est  celle  de  I’union  des  partis 
par  le  sacrifice  de  ce  qui  fait  leurs  par- 
ticularites,  devant  la  cause  commune. 
Et  cette  cause  est  la  defense  de  la  per- 
sonne  humaine.”  The  volume  ends  with 
Saint-Exupery,  singer  of  heroic  action. 
All  these  authors  are  presented  so  sym¬ 
pathetically  as  to  inspire  the  desire  for 
further  acquaintance  with  their  work. 
M.  Brodin  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
his  purpose.  The  bibliography  is  notable 
for  the  many  references  to  periodical 
articles. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Cesar  Lizard  i  Ramos,  and  others. 

Los  mayas  antiguos.  Monografias 
de  arqueologia,  etnografia  y  linguistica 
mayas,  por  un  grupo  de  esp>ecialistas. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1941.  361 
pages,  numerous  illustrations. — In  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  exploration  of  Yuca¬ 
tan  by  the  scholarly  archeologists  John 
L.  Stephens  and  Frederick  Catherwood, 
the  Colegio  de  Mexico  has  collected  in 
one  handsome  volume  a  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  arts,  the  cthonography  and 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Mayas,  the 
work  of  eminent  specialists  who  write 
in  Spanish  or  in  English.  The  book  is 
edited  by  Professor  Cesar  Lizardi  Ra¬ 
mos,  who  contributes  the  prologue  to 
the  volume. 

Arthur  E.  Groop  opens  the  book  with 
a  biography  of  John  Lloyd  Stephens, 
and  Alfred  M.  Tozzer  contributes  bio¬ 
graphical  notes  on  Stephens,  Prescott, 
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Bancroft  and  others.  Each  of  these  con¬ 
tributions  carries  a  bibliography  which 
will  be  useful  to  students  of  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Enrique  Juan  Palacios  supplements 
these  articles  with  a  resume  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
hundred  years  since  Stephens,  that  is 
to  say  with  a  presentation  of  the  actual 
status  of  Mayan  studies.  So  much  for 
generalities.  Of  monographs,  Hermann 
Beyer  and  Cesar  Lizard  i  Ramos  study 
the  glyphs  D  and  B,  the  latter  treating 
the  Mayan-Christian  synchronology.  Sr. 
Barrera  Vazquez  examines  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  certain  morphemes  and  that  of 
certain  names  of  signs  of  the  Mayan  cal¬ 
endar,  while  Enrique  Juan  Palacios 
studies  certain  implications  of  the  word 
“Huasteca.”  J.  Eric  Thompson  describes 
various  superstitions  of  the  Mayas  of 
British  Honduras  and  Alfonso  Villa 
Rojas  considers  others  from  Quintana 
Roo.  Architecture  and  sculpture  are 
studied  by  E.  Wyllys  Andrews,  J.  F. 
Judrez  Munoz,  Lawrence  Roys,  M.  A. 
Fernindez,  Linton  Satterthwaite  Jr.,  R. 
Wauchope,  G.  C.  Vaillant.  And  to  make 
the  study  complete,  Sr.  G.  Raqueiro  Fos¬ 
ter  analyzes  a  Mayan  melody.  Musicolo¬ 
gists  who  know  something  of  musical 
archeology  will  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  agree  with  his  conclusions. — Adolfo 
Salazar.  Mexico  City. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Pasado  inmediato. 

Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1941. 
197  pages. — Partly  because  of  his  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  but  no  doubt  largely  by 
native  temper  also,  your  Latin-Ameri- 
can  poet  is  likely  to  be  doubled  and 
trebled  with  a  journalist,  a  diplomat,  a 
statesman,  an  educator,  a  scholar,  a 
philosopher.  One  of  the  most  engaging 
of  these  grandsons  of  the  generous  Ri- 
nascimento  is  Alfonso  Reyes,  whose  pub¬ 
lications  are  widely  different  in  tone 
and  content  but  not  in  merit  and  inter¬ 
est.  Pasado  inmediato,  the  longest  study 
in  this  collection,  is  a  well-seasoned  his¬ 
tory  of  Mexican  education  and  culture 
during  the  author’s  lifetime.  De  poesia 
hispanoamericana,  more  quietly,  places 


the  modern  Spanish-American  poets.  El 
reverso  de  un  libro  is  a  gossipy  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  author’s  Vtsperas  de  Espana, 
1937,  and  Reloj  de  Sol,  1936,  which  deal 
mainly  with  Reyes’  periods  of  residence 
in  Spain.  Shorter  essays  are  his  tributes 
to  kindred  spirits,  to  Justo  Sierra,  edu¬ 
cator  and  historian;  to  the  zestful  fat 
litterateur  Genaro  Estrada;  and  to  the 
soft-hearted  “Socrates  sin  barba,”  Luis 
G.  Urbina.  Alfonso  Reyes,  most  loyal  of 
Mexicans,  has  always  had  a  gift  for  in¬ 
teresting  foreigners  in  Mejcico;  witness 
the  stanza  he  quotes  from  a  Spanish 
wag,  on  his  early  days  as  diplomat  and 
journalist  in  Madrid: 

Es  la  hora  de  Alfonso  Reyes, 
escritor  de  abundante  lexico, 
que  suena  en  las  calles  de  Mexico 
y  en  las  pitas  y  en  los  mameyes  . . . 
lEs  la  hora  de  Alfonso  Reyes! 

—R.  T.  H. 

^  Stefan  Zweig.  Le  BrSsil,  Terre 
d’ Avenir,  traduit  de  I’Allemand  par 
Jean  Longeville.  New  York,  f^ditions  de 
la  Maison  Fran^aise.  1942.  380  pages. — 
A  man  of  letters  looks  at  Brazil,  and  the 
result  is  Romance.  Not  that  the  facts 
upon  which  it  rises  are  untrustworthy, 
but  that,  in  contrast  to  Europe  in  its 
present  catastrophe,  the  great  republic 
presents  a  new  hope  for  the  human  spir¬ 
it,  a  hope  that  must  be  sung  in  paeans 
of  superlatives  which  may  seem  not  al¬ 
ways  well  considered  or  quite  justified. 
Zweig’s  present  work  is  in  the  tradition 
of  Crevecour’s  Letters  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer.  Save  for  its  constant  “tip¬ 
toe’’  air,  it  is  excellent  reading  and  rich¬ 
ly  informative.  But  the  tip-toe  superla¬ 
tives  in  sweeping  generalizations  do 
form  too  much  the  essence  of  the  book. 
I  quote  at  random,  “.  .  .  le  Bresil  est, 
sans  aucun  doute,  destine  a  etre  un  fac- 
teur  des  plus  importants  dans  le  devc- 
loppement  ultcrieur  de  notre  monde.” 
Of  Rio,  “Car  ce  qui  se  presentait  ^  moi, 
n’etait  pas  seulement  un  des  plus  mag- 
nifiques  paysages  de  la  terre,  cette  com- 
binaison  unique  de  mer  et  de  montagne, 
de  ville  et  de  nature  tropicale,  mais  en- 
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core  une  forme  toute  nouvelle  de  civili¬ 
sation.”  Of  the  general  culture,  “Tout 
ctranger  est  accueilli  avec  la  plus  grande 
hospitality  et  les  chemins  lui  sont  aplanis 
avec  le  maximum  de  complaisance.” 
After  pages  of  such  writing,  even  though 
the  superlatives  may  be  anchored  to 
recognizable  facts  and  commendable 
conditions,  a  reader  will  be  pardoned 
for  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the 
New  Jerusalem  will  appear  first  in 
Brazil. 

Zweig  seems  to  see  Brazil  as  an  escape 
for  Europeans  who  wish  peace  and  live¬ 
lihood,  unhampered  by  political  tyran¬ 
nies  and  racial  discriminations.  Such 
opportunities  exist  in  Brazil.  Her  re¬ 
sources  are  waiting  for  commercial  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Zweig  does  not  consider  that 
the  exploitation  he  contemplates  will,  in 
all  probability,  destroy  the  very  psy¬ 
chological  and  cultural  conditions  he 
has  fallen  in  love  with  in  Brazil. 

In  spite  of,  or  porhaps  because  of, 
these  disturbing  questionings  which  the 
book  raises,  it  is  worth  careful  reading. 
Most  readers  must  plead  guilty  to 
Zweig’s  accusation  that  they  know  next 
to  nothing  about  Brazil.  His  book  will 
begin  to  remedy  that.  His  chapters  on 
the  px)litical,  economic,  and  cultural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  are  the  heart  of  the 
work.  They  are  supplemented  by  inter¬ 
esting  traveller’s  repx)rts  of  Rio,  of  Sao 
Paulo,  of  the  coffee  industry,  of  the  de¬ 
serted  gold  cities,  and  of  an  air  journey 
along  the  coast  to  the  north.  An  appjend- 
ed  table  of  impx)rtant  dates  in  Brazilian 
history  helps  to  fix  in  mind  the  four  and 
a  half  centuries  of  Europ>ean  contact  with 
Brazil. — Edward  Murray  Clar\.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


“The  last  time  I  saw  Gertrude  Stein 
was  in  London,  the  summer  before  the 
war,  at  an  exhibition  of  paintings.  I  had 
my  pxxxlle  with  me.  ‘Does  he  like  paint¬ 
ing.?’  she  asked  me.  ‘My  pxwdle,’  she 
said,  ‘always  recognizes  pictures;  he 
knows  a  Renoir  when  he  sees  one.’  ” — 
Allanah  Harp)er,  in  Partisan  Review. 


“Notoriously  difficult  to  write,  the 
historical  novel  has  been  avoided,  out¬ 
side  of  Hungary.  Only  one  first  class 
English  novelist  has  devoted  himself  to 
it  exclusively.  The  French,  of  course, 
have  a  flair  for  handling  fiction  with  a 
historic  background  and  Americans  are 
c  irrently  bent  upxin  creating  the  lengthi¬ 
est  versions  of  it  known  to  literary  his¬ 
tory.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
however,  outside  of  Hungary  the  his¬ 
torical  novel  has  been  tediously  bound 
to  romanticism.  Only  the  Magyar  writ¬ 
ers  have  felt  free  to  be  as  realistic,  ironic, 
mocking,  bizarre  or  philosophical  in  the 
historical  as  in  other  novels.  The  happy 
result  should  tempt  imitators.” — Vir¬ 
ginia  Creed,  in  The  Hungarian  Quar¬ 
terly. 

COLOMBIA’S  LITERARY  ALPHA 
AND  OMEGA. — “The  two  most  popu¬ 
lar  authors  in  prose,  according  to  the 
balloting  (in  a  contest  conducted  by  El 
Espectador  of  Bogota),  are  German 
Arciniegas  and  Jorge  Zalamea.” — Her- 
shel  Brickell,  in  Mexican  Life. 

“Certain  px)sters  advertising  the  news- 
papjer  VOeuvre,  the  most  important  of 
the  organs  of  ‘la  presse  allemande  de 
langue  franqaise,’  were  completed  thus 
by  some  mysterious  hand:  ‘le  plus  vendu 
des  journaux  parisiens.’  ” — From  het- 
tres  Franfaises,  Buenos  Aires. 

“The  conversations  (in  contemporary 
German  fiction)  about  good  meals  and 
delicious  dishes  are  so  numerous  that 
they  remind  one  of  the  hallucinations 
of  a  starved  man.” — F.  C.  Weiskopf,  in 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

“Argentina  is  the  most  European  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.  Indians, 
Spaniards,  Basques,  Italians,  British, 
French  and  Polish  immigrants  have 
merged  their  cultures  and  forged  a  p)o- 
litical  and  spiritual  unity  which  finds 
expression  in  an  intense  patriotism.” — 
Louis  Furman  Sas,  in  The  French  Re¬ 
view. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  French,  see  "‘Head-Liners") 


*  A.  Garicl.  Dictionnaire  Latin-Fran- 
fais.  736  pages,  12mo. — E.  Decahors. 
Dictionnaire  Fran^ais-Latin.  767  pages. 
Paris.  Hatier.  1939.  (Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y.  Catholics’  Supply  House.) — 
TTiese  little  dictionaries  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  readers  of  the  Latin  classics, 
and  seem  judiciously  constructed  for 
that  purpose.  In  three  cases  out  of  four, 
young  students  whose  scholarly  curi¬ 
osity  is  not  too  embarrassingly  lively 
will  Hnd  that  this  small  work  will  fairly 
well  replace  the  expensive  big  diction¬ 
aries  (Of  course,  there  is  still  the  fourth 
case  to  consider).  The  French-Latin  part 
has  a  51 -page  appendix  which  gives  the 
principal  parts  of  2,000  or  more  Latin 
verbs.— H.A:.L. 

®  Donat  Poulet,  O.  M.  I.  Tous  les 
Hommes  sont-ils  Fils  de  Noe?  Ot¬ 
tawa.  Editions  de  I’Universit^  de  Otta¬ 
wa.  1941.  416  pages.  Canada,  $2;  else¬ 
where  S2.50. — The  question  posed  in 
the  title  of  the  book  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  author,  after  accumu¬ 
lating  a  tremendous  amount  of  evidence, 
to  the  layman  more  staggering  than  con¬ 
vincing,  discards  two  other  possibilities 
in  favor  of  the  one  that  all  human  be¬ 
ings  were  killed  in  the  Flood  except 
Noah  and  his  family.  The  amount  of 
investigation  and  the  philological  leger¬ 
demain  with  Hebrew  roots  and  deriva¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
book  are  imposing.  The  volume  con¬ 
stitutes  an  exhaustive  thesis  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  even  though,  to  the  coldly  scientific 
mind,  nothing  whatever  is  conclusively 
proved  and  the  argument  could  continue 
happily  ever  after.  Undoubtedly,  during 
the  process  of  argument  important  philo¬ 
logical  and  historical  material  is  bound 
to  turn  up  as  a  by-product,  and  from 
that  standpoint  this  type  of  research  can 
not  be  considered  wasted  effort. — Pieter 
H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 


®  Joseph  Leolit.  La  Croix  Paienne. 

Montreal.  Beauchemin.  1941.  189 
pages.  $1.00. — A  study  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism.  After  a  discussion  of 
the  origins  of  the  predominant  race  the¬ 
ory,  of  National  Socialism,  and  of  the 
“positive”  Christianity  of  Hitler,  the 
author  describes  step  by  step  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  in  education,  in  the 
press,  and  even  in  the  pulpit.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  so  ably  presented  that  the  reader 
is  left  with  a  feeling  of  intense  admira¬ 
tion  for  such  valiant  churchmen  as  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  Count  von  Galen, 
and  others  who  have  defended  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  The  book  is  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  convincing. — R.  Tyson  IFyc/^- 
off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

^  .Auguste  Viatte.  UExtreme-Orient 
et  Nous.  Montreal.  Editions  de 
L’Arbre.  1942.  93  pages.  65  cents. — This 
compact,  well  written  and  well  informed 
little  volume  gives  a  good  sketch  of  some 
of  the  factors  operating  in  the  Far  East 
— the  revolution  in  China,  imperialist 
development  in  Japan,  the  influx  of  com¬ 
munism  and  of  western  capitalism,  and 
Japan’s  aggressive  advance  from  Man- 
chukuo  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Accurate  and 
impartial  as  an  outline  of  events  and 
confident  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Japan, 
it  is  too  brief  to  be  a  satisfying  account 
of  the  mighty  drama  of  the  conflict  of 
the  East  with  the  West. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Emil  Ludwig.  Les  Allemands, 
double  histoire  d’une  nation.  New 
York.  Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran^aisc. 
1941.  446  pages. — Another  attempt  to 
find  the  historical  causes  of  Nazism. 
Written  in  California  for  the  American 
public,  it  presents  the  Germans  in  the 
most  unfavorable  light.  For  the  author, 
the  history  of  the  German  nation  is  a 
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long  struggle  between  freedom  of  the 
Spirit  and  authority  of  the  State — hence 
its  double  character — with  the  final 
agony  of  the  Spirit  under  the  Kaiser  and 
Hitler.  Contrasts  with  French  history 
and  comparisons  between  France  and 
Germany  by  German  authors  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  furnish  one  good  reason 
among  others  for  this  French  version  of 
Ludwig’s  very  subjective  study. — Pierre 
Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Robert  Rumilly.  VHistoire  de  la 

Province  de  Quebec.  I.  Georges- 
fitienne  Cartier.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1940.  365  pages.  $1.00. — Quebec  history 
from  1867  to  the  present.  The  author 
treats  adequately  the  confederation,  the 
first  national  party,  scandals  and  polem¬ 
ics,  but  especially  fine  is  the  rather 
lengthy  discussion  of  Sir  Georges- 
fetienne  Cartier  and  his  influence  upon 
Canadian  history.  The  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  province  receive  emphasis, 
and  the  efforts  to  solve  them  become 
clearly  defined  in  this  exposition.  Re¬ 
straint  and  clarity  of  style  and  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book. — R.  Tyson  Wyc/{off.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

®  Genevieve  Tabouis.  Ils  I’ont  appelee 

Cassandre.  New  York.  Editions  de 
la  Maison  Franqaise.  1942.  407  pages. — 
Cassandra  is  an  optimist  still!  After 
twenty  years  as  diplomatic  journalist 
chronicling  the  blindness  or  worse  of 
governments  and  the  triumph  of  sadistic 
cynicism  that  appeals  to  the  gorilla  in 
man,  she  hopes  that  humanity  may  learn 
from  experience  if  its  lessons  can  be 
made  common  knowledge.  She  adopts 
the  traditional  French  method  to  attain 
her  aim,  writing  an  account  that  all  can 
understand  and  that  all  will  devour 
thanks  to  the  vivid  presentation  and 
piquant  anecdote.  Always  a  valiant  par¬ 
tisan  of  the  League  of  Nations,  she 
quickly  became  aware  that  there  were 
two  worlds:  “celui  de  la  fiction,  celui  de 
Geneve  et  des  conferences  Internatio¬ 
nales;  et  le  monde  de  la  rcalitc,  celui  des 
gouvernements,  des  parlements  chaque 


jour  plus  etroitement  national istes,  voire 
meme  xenophobes.”  Her  story  makes 
exceedingly  clear  that  Munich  was  only 
the  last  step  in  a  series  of  compromises 
in  which  the  democracies  were  always 
duped  by  Hitler  and  by  their  own  in¬ 
sular  prejudices.  Any  but  an  incurable 
optimist  would  have  concluded:  Whom 
the  gods  wish  to  destroy  .  .  .  But  Mme. 
Tabouis  offers  a  case-book  that  grips  as 
few  novels  can.  Bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  intelligentsia,  and  there  will  be 
no  need  to  make  it  “prescribed  reading.” 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Roger  Caillois.  Le  roman  policier. 

Buenos  Aires.  Editions  des  Lettres 
Fran9aises  (Sur).  1941.  $1.80  m.-n. — 
In  the  75  pages  of  the  present  fssay 
(which  is  a  by-product  of  a  larger  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  social  function  of  the 
novel),  Roger  Caillois  sums  up  the  evo¬ 
lution,  analyzes  the  mechanism,  sets  the 
ideal  rules,  traces  the  historical,  moral 
and  social  background  of  the  detective 
novel.  For  years  a  fan  of  Gaston  Leroux, 
Dashiell  Hammett  et  al.,  Caillois  was  at 
the  same  time  a  student  of  sociology: 
Le  my  the  et  I’homme,  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Buenos  Aires  (Sur,  1939), 
contains  some  of  the  best  essays  he  has 
written.  But  I  am  wondering  whether 
Le  roman  policier  doesn’t  outsmart  the 
best  pages  he  ever  wrote.  Intelligent, 
clear  and  thorough,  it  is  excellent  criti¬ 
cism  Whether  we  want  to  know  how 
(or  why)  the  detective  story  evolved 
from  panting  pursuit  into  mathematical 
deduction,  or  whether  we  should  like 
to  understand  why,  in  the  midst  of  the 
contemporary  esthetic  anarchy,  the  genre 
which  appeals  to  the  larger  public  is 
one  that  accepts  the  sterner  rules,  Callois 
has  an  answer,  possibly  the  answer.  If 
we  are  puzzled  by  the  contradictory 
psychological  tendencies  which  are  set  to 
work  in  this  novel  “a  rebours”  (we 
might  as  well  call  it  the  novel  “par  ex¬ 
cellence”),  if  we  study  Caillois’  subtle 
sub-title:  “ou  comment  I’intelligence  se 
retire  du  monde  pour  se  consacrer  ^ 
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ses  jeux  ct  comment  la  socicte  introduit 
ses  problemes  dans  ceux-ci,”  wc  shall 
read  on  and  agree  with  him.  If,  as  we 
may  expect,  El  ciclo  de  la  novela,  which 
is  to  be  published  in  the  near  future,  is 
as  keen  as  Le  roman  policier,  Caillois 
will  have  demonstrated  again  that  soci¬ 
ology  is  not  inconsistent  with  literary 
taste. — Etiemble.  University  of  Chicago. 

^  Collection  “‘Las  Obras  eternas,” 
Seccidn  “Cldsicos  Franceses"  Mexi¬ 
co.  Quetzal.  1942.  Original  text,  or 
translation,  |2.00  m.-n.  Text  and  trans¬ 
lation,  $3.00  and  (bound)  $4.00. — The 
purpose  of  this  series  is  to  offer,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  but  very  well  printed,  and 
edited  according  to  the  highest  critical 
standards,  a  selection  of  masterpieces 
presented  in  the  best  available  text,  with 
an  entirely  new  translation  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page,  a  preface  explaining  the  his¬ 
torical  and  esthetic  importance  of  the 
work,  and  a  set  of  well-chosen  notes  at 
the  end  of  each  volume.  It  reminds  us, 
though  with  less  erudition,  of  the  Loeb 
Classical  Library,  or  the  Collection  Gui¬ 
llaume  Bude. — This  first  section,  French 
Classics,  is  in  publication  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Michel  Berveiller,  once  pro¬ 
fessor  of  classical  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Sao  Paulo  and  later  “pro- 
viseur”  at  the  French  Lycee  in  Mexico 
City.  Three  volumes  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  date:  Moliere’s  Le  Misanthrope, 
Voltaire’s  Candide,  Musset’s  Fantasio 
et  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne.  If  we  may 
judge  from  these  texts,  the  collection  is 
a  remarkable  achievement — good  paper, 
beautiful  printing  (and  accurate,  too, 
although  I  discovered  one  or  two  mis¬ 
prints),  translations  both  exact  and  ele¬ 
gant.  The  same  French  texts  will  soon 
be  available  with  English  translations 
contributed  by  young  American  schol¬ 
ars.  Either  original  text  or  translation 
can  be  bought  separately  with  the  same 
preface  and  notes  as  the  bilingual  edi¬ 
tion.  Now  that  we  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  get  good  (or  even  bad)  European 
books,  everybody  in  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  so  cheap 


and  excellent  a  series  is  in  progress. — 
Etiemble.  University  of  Chicago. 

^  Jean  Narrache.  J'parl’pour  parler. 

Montreal.  Bernard  Valiquette.  1939. 
129  pages. — This  champion  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  the  disinherited  fires  his 
salvos  at  the  idle  rich,  the  windbag-poli¬ 
tician,  human  cupidity,  smugness,  and 
duplicity.  His  poems,  less  than  twenty 
in  number,  rumble  along  in  artless 
garb — “J’parl’  pour  parser.” — They  arc 
interspersed  with  caustic  satire  and  even 
border  on  the  diatribe.  Yet,  they  also 
reveal  a  deep  compassion  for  fellow  suf¬ 
ferers  and  a  living  faith  in  Christ. — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Jules  Supervielle.  Poemes  de  la 
France  malheureuse.  Buenos  Aires. 
Editions  des  Lettres  Fran^aises  (Sur). 
1941.  $1.20  m.-n. — This  volume  is  one 
of  a  new  series  of  French  verse  collec¬ 
tions  edited  by  Roger  Caillois,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Lettres  Fran^aises.  In 
studying  the  volume  I  realized  that  the 
poet,  after  a  long  and  discouraging 
struggle,  had  overcome  all  difficulties 
and  was  controlling  his  emotions  as  well 
as  his  technical  devices.  The  Poimes 
will  not  disappoint  those  who  loved  La 
Fable  du  Monde. 

Some  of  the  poet’s  images  are  simple, 
his  words  create  his  world: 

O  Paris,  ville  ouverte 
Ainsi  quune  blessure 

Others  are  subtler,  but  no  less  effective: 

Voulant  r ester  secrete 
Au  milieu  du  danger 

S’eteint  quelque  merveille 
Qui  prefere  mourir 
Pour  ne  pas  nous  trahir 
En  demeurant  pareille. 

Whereas  too  many  people,  when  they 
try  to  compose  a  poem,  barely  succeed 
in  writing  bad  prose,  Supervielle  is  one 
of  those  who,  even  when  they  purport 
to  write  prose,  cannot  avoid  composing 
poems: 
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Le  mort  que  je  serai  bouge  en  moi 
sans  fofons 

Et  me  dit:  “Je  commence  d  trouver 
le  temps  long" 

Caillois’  series  deserves  high  praise,  and 
more  than  that.  It  deserves  our  support, 
because  it  is  composed  of  works  “se¬ 
verely  selected,”  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  immediate  success  or  financial 
profit.  Volumes  of  poems  by  Andre 
Breton  and  St.  John  Perse  have  already 
been  announced. — Etiemble.  University 
of  Chicago. 

^  Michel  Georges-Michel.  //  est  grand 
d'etre  a  Miami.  New  York.  Editions 
de  la  Maison  Fran9aise.  1941.  274  pages. 
— David  Adams,  a  French  intellectual, 
leaves  France  just  before  the  invasion. 
He  arrives  in  Miami,  a  refugee.  There 
he  is  delayed  many  anxious  weeks  by 
new  regulations  making  his  status  un¬ 
certain.  He  faces  alternately  the  night¬ 
marish  possibility  of  being  deported  to 
Guadeloupe,  Haiti,  Havana,  or  Mexico. 
His  goal.  New  York,  appears  less  and 
less  attainable.  But  his  faltering  courage 
is  regenerated  at  the  sight  of  the  hard¬ 
working  immigrants,  fellow  Jews,  whom 
he  meets  in  the  Florida  town,  and  whom 
he  now  begins  to  respect.  At  last,  his 
unshakable  faith  in  “un  homme  debon- 
naire  ‘avec  une  pipe  en  bois,’  et  qui  est 
un  peu  le  genie  de  ce  pays”  is  Justified 
when  his  papers  are  cleared  and  he  can 
proceed. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

**  Robert  Coffin.  Le  chat  sans  tete.  Ro¬ 
man.  New  York.  Editions  de  la  Mai¬ 
son  Fran^aise.  1941.  202  pages. — In  the 
staccato-like  dialectic  of  the  roman  po- 
licier,  with  a  village  and  a  war-time  air¬ 
plane  factory  in  Lancashire,  England  for 
a  backdrop,  there  unfolds  in  this  novel 
a  highly  taut  tale  of  invisible  aircraft,  of 
fifth-columnists  dropping  by  parachute, 
code  messages,  hidden  radio  station, 
brilliant  deductions,  nerve-racking  sus¬ 
pense,  and  the  obligatory  beautiful  mys¬ 
tery  woman  whose  exit  is  shrouded  in 
mystery — presumably  until  it  is  cleared 


up  in  a  subsequent  Coffin  thriller. — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Damase  Potvin.  Un  ancien  contait. 

Montreal.  Valiquette.  1942.  XVI 
173  pages. — There  are  in  this  volume 
three  short  stories  and  one  novel  whose 
title  also  names  the  book.  The  novel, 
told  by  an  octogenarian  of  the  “pays  de 
Quebec,”  is  a  saga  of  hard  work  on  the 
family  farm,  of  love  for  the  soil,  of  sor¬ 
row  and  tears  as  he  looks  back  upon  his 
life.  The  economic  balance  between  farm 
and  family  is  tragically  destroyed  as  his 
three  children  are  one  by  one  lost  to 
the  homestead.  The  land  must  finally 
be  sold. 

The  scenes  of  the  short  stories  are  laid 
on  the  same  background  and  deal  re¬ 
spectively  with  a  tragedy,  a  man’s  grati¬ 
tude  toward  his  old  horse,  and  a  villager 
who  suffers  a  catastrophe  and  loses  his 
mind. 

The  novel  and  one  of  the  short  stories 
are  told  in  “la  bonne  langue  du  terroir” 
for  which  the  author  receives  high  praise 
by  Henry  Pourrat  in  the  preface.  Potvin 
seeks  to  give  “I’essence  mcme  de  Tame 
canadienne-fran^aise”;  he  achieves  re¬ 
gional  literature  that  has  all  the  aroma 
of  the  soil  and  is  enhanced  by  the  time¬ 
less  and  the  supra-national  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  characters  depicted. — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Ilarie  Voronca.  Lord  Duveen,  ou 
rinvisible  a  la  portee  de  tous.  Rodez. 
Editions  de  I’llot.  1941. — New  books 
published  in  France  are  now  so  rare, 
and  those  we  receive  so  much  rarer,  that 
each  one  we  read  here  acquires  a  new 
significance  as  a  symptom  of  what  haj 
happened  there. 

Voronca’s  first  prose  work  published 
in  French,  after  many  volumes  of  excel¬ 
lent  French  poetry  and  a  few  books  in 
his  native  Rumanian,  is  still  essentially 
poetic  and  includes  a  few  fine  new 
poems  where  the  poet  could  no  longer 
restrict  himself  to  prose.  The  book  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  genre  as  Cerard  de 
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Ncr/al’s  Aurilia,  which  Voronca  rather 
consciously  imitates  as  many  surrealists 
have  done  in  recent  years:  Aragon  in 
Le  Paysan  de  Paris,  Breton  in  Nadja, 
Desnos  in  U Amour  la  liberie,  Soupault 
in  Les  dernieres  nuits  de  Paris,  etc.  .  .  . 
These  poetic  narratives  all  stress  the  au¬ 
thor’s  refusal  to  interpret  experiences 
rationally,  his  firm  intention  to  accept 
only  mysterious  explanations,  often 
frankly  childi‘'h  or  primitive  or  dream¬ 
like,  for  puzzling  impressions. 

Voronca  lives  on  a  Boulevard  I>ord 
Duveen,  presumably  in  Marseilles.  One 
night,  he  is  haunted  by  the  mysterious 
Lord,  then  wants  to  find  out  who  he 
was,  when  he  lived.  .  .  .  But  the  ghost 
never  reappears  and  Voronca  loses  his 
way,  finally  finds  himself  in  a  strange 


city,  vaguely  familiar,  where  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  invisible  except  to  one  man  who 
seems  surprised  to  see  him.  Voronca 
then  discovers  that  he  himself  is  now 
haunting  a  Boulevard  Ilarie  Voronca, 
but  where.?  He  has,  like  Lord  Duveen, 
become  a  ghost. 

This  brief  narrative  contains  a  few 
impressions  of  life  in  unoccupied  France, 
of  the  poverty,  hunger,  free  meals  for 
destitute  refugees  .  .  .  But  all  this  fits 
perfectly  into  the  usual  frantic  night¬ 
mare  of  the  poet’s  haunted  world. 
“Poetry  as  usual’’  seems  to  have  been 
a  slogan  among  French  intellectuals,  as 
disastrous  as  the  “business  as  usual” 
which  heralded  and  helped  defeat  and 
ensuing  “collaboration.” — Edouard  Ro- 
‘diti.  New  York  City. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners'*) 


^  Fritz  Jean  Begert.  Auf  dem  Biihl. 

Gruppengestaltung  und  Gemein- 
schaftsleben.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1942. 
70  pages.  4.50  Swiss  francs. — With  most 
of  Europe  torn  by  the  war,  happy  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  country  of  such  educators  as 
Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  can  still  afiord 
to  work  on  the  improvement  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Seventy  boys  in  their 
teens  had  a  pleasant  time  in  a  summer 
camp  on  the  Biihl,  under  the  benevolent 
supervision  of  such  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  as  is  the  author  of  this  small 
book.  He  realized  that  the  desires  of 
children  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  a  larger 
measure  than  usual.  He  saw  to  it  that 
both  their  lust  for  adventure  and  their 
ambition  to  learn  were  satisfied,  he 
organized  groups  of  singers,  musicians, 
sculptors,  explorers,  writers,  catering  to 
the  wishes  and  the  talents  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  boy,  in  order  to  turn  him  into  a 
happy,  useful,  orderly  citizen  of  the 
microcosmos  on  a  Swiss  hill. 


Young  Fritz  Jean  Begert  is  the  ideal 
teacher,  as  he  is  driven  by  sheer  love  to¬ 
wards  the  children — love  which  abhors 
enforced  discipline  and  punishment, 
and  which  finds  even  the  litde  urchin 
interesting  and  amiable.  “While  the  na¬ 
tions  are  annihilating  each  other,  we 
went  out  to  educate  a  crowd  of  young 
folks,  making  them  appreciate  inde¬ 
pendence,  freedom  and  culture.  Why 
should  what  was  feasible  with  a  few 
proletarian  boys,  not  also  be  done,  on  a 
larger  scale,  with  whole  nations?”  Be- 
gert’s  pedagogical  ideas  are,  of  course, 
not  new.  But  to  judge  by  his  own  modest 
and  unobtrusive  description,  his  sum¬ 
mer  school  distinguishes  itself  from  such 
similar  but  larger  experiments  as  Gus¬ 
tav  Wyneken’s  Freie  Schulgemeinde,  by 
the  complete  absence  of  snobbishness.— 
Alfred  Werner.  New  York  City. 

Stefan  Zweig.  Brasilien.  Ein  Land 

der  Zul^unft.  Stockholm.  Bermann- 
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Fischer  Verlag.  1941.  297  pages. — Stefan 
Zweig  has  written  the  biography  of  a 
nation.  His  manner  is  much  like  that  of 
a  man  telling  of  the  woman  he  loves. 
The  hospitality  Zweig  found  in  Brazil 
when  his  Europe  was  crumbling  about 
him,  and  the  land’s  natural  charm,  are 
sufficient  excuse  for  love  at  first  sight. 

Brazil  is  the  true  melting-pot  of  the 
world.  In  its  “peaceful  community  of 
men  of  many  races,  classes,  colors,  re¬ 
ligions  and  beliefs”  Zweig  sees  Brazil’s 
greatest  claim  to  distinction.  Indeed,  the 
sub-title  of  the  book  is  due  as  much  to 
Brazil’s  wealth  of  tolerance  and  peace¬ 
fulness,  which  forecast  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day  for  millions  of  prospective  im¬ 
migrants,  as  to  its  fertile  undeveloped 
lands  and  its  masses  of  yet  unmined  ores. 

It  is  this  gentle  national  character 
which  most  impresses  the  author,  and  a 
long  historical  section  pays  particular 
attention  to  its  development.  A  chapter 
on  economics  follows  the  successive 
reigns  of  Brazil  wood,  sugar,  gold,  rub¬ 
ber  and  now  King  Coffee. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  largely 
a  guide  to  Rio  de  Janeiro — and  an  en¬ 
comium.  Sao  Paulo,  Bahia  and  the 
North,  the  old  gold  mining  towns  of 
Minas  Gerais  which  are  still  preserved 
as  they  were  in  the  17th  century,  and 
many  other  picturesque  landmarks  are 
well  covered. 

Much  more  could  be  written  about 
Brazil  in  realms  which  the  author  does 
not  choose  to  invade — contemporary  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  affairs;  the  vast  in¬ 
terior,  the  important  states  of  the  South. 
Zweig’s  impressions  of  the  German  set¬ 
tlements  and  Nazi  influence  would  have 
been  interesting.  However,  he  disclaims 
any  ambition  toward  completeness, 
knowing  that  a  lifetime  would  hardly  be 
a  sufficient  background  for  a  work  of 
encyclopedic  nature.  He  is  content  with 
a  guidebook  for  the  friendly  touris',  par¬ 
ticularly  the  arm<hair  variety,  and  an 
accurate — if  intuitive — glimpse  into  Bra¬ 
zil’s  soul. 

The  lack  of  a  Brazilian  proof-reader 
is  sadly  evident. 


After  Zweig’s  tragic  death  one  won¬ 
ders  whether  his  first  enchantment  was 
broken.  In  these  days  intolerance  and 
hatred  have  a  way  of  leaping  the  widest 
oceans. — James  A.  Long.  Cleveland, 
Texas. 

^  Dr.  Johann  von  Leers.  Das  Lebens- 
bild  des  deutschen  Handwer\s. 
Miinchen.  Karl  Zeleny.  1940.  644  pages. 
— This  book  is  an  example  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  effect  of  one-sided  party-bound 
conception  on  scientific  thinking.  Vague 
hypotheses  are  stated  as  facts.  The  docu¬ 
mentation  is  visibly  shaky.  The  author 
remodels  facts  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  agreement  with  his  theory.  Anyone 
who  is  really  interested  in  the  picture  of 
German  handicraft  would  do  better  to 
read  the  two-volume  work  by  Wissel, 
published  by  Wasmuth  in  Berlin.  Leers 
does  give  a  great  number  of  interesting 
details.  The  book  is  attractively  illustrat¬ 
ed,  printed  and  bound. — R.  S.  F. 

^  Tom  Antongini.  Der  unbef{annte 
D’Annunzio.  Leipzig.  Paul  List. 
1939. — The  Italian  original  of  this  book 
was  reviewed  in  our  Volume  13  (1939), 
at  page  449.  If  it  were  not  for  the  words 
“Deutsch  von  Georg  Goyert”  which  ap 
pear  inconspicuously  on  the  title-page  o,. 
this  German  edition,  it  could  easily  pass 
for  an  original  work,  so  idiomatically 
and  convincingly  has  the  translator  made 
Antongini  speak  German. — or  thirty 
years  D’Annunzio’s  private  secretary 
and  confidant,  endowed  with  narrative 
gifts  and  psychological  penetration  of 
high  order,  and  having  access  to  pre¬ 
viously  unused  first-hand  documents, 
Antongini  was  uniquely  qualified  to 
write  what  may  well  be  the  definitive 
biography  of  this  versatile  and  self<on- 
tradictory  “Ausnahmsm.cnsch,”  as 
D’Annunzio  regarded  himself — an  esti¬ 
mate  which  explains  much.  (All  Indo- 
European  expressions  take  on  a  different 
meaning  when  used  in  connection  with 
D’Annunzio,  says  the  author).  He  is 
concerned  to  remove  the  veils  of  both 
idealizing  legend  and  of  defamation. 
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and  to  render  an  authentic,  objective  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  to  fill  in  the  numerous 
existing  gaps.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  treatment  of  the  women  who  figured 
in  D’Annunzio’s  life  and  of  their  im¬ 
portance  for  his  work.  It  is  a  difficult 
book  to  put  down  till  finished,  not  only 
because  of  its  intriguing  hero,  but  equal¬ 
ly  because  of  the  artistry  of  its  simple  yet 
compelling  style.  It  would  be  strange  if 
“lieber  Tom,  mit  den  aufmerksamen 
und  scharfen  Augen,”  in  the  long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  his  master  had  not  absorbed 
some  of  the  literary  excellences  of  him 
of  whom  Pope  Leo  XIII  once  said: 
“Well,  let  him  alone.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  can  still  write  Italian.” — Paul  F. 
Laubenstcin.  Connecticut  College. 

^  Karl  Ballmer.  Ein  schweizerischer 
Staatsrechtslehrer.  Zurich.  Melide 
Genossenschaftsdruckerei.  1941.  60 

pages.  2.80  Swiss  francs. — This  brief 
booklet  deals  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Karl 
Barth  as  a  professor  or  student  of  po¬ 
litical  science.  Succinctly  it  delves  into 
the  political  philosophy  which  the  Ger- 
man-Swiss  theologian  has  developed  on 
the  foundations  of  his  theology.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Barth  defied  the 
Nazi  regime  in  Germany,  refused  to 
swear  allegiance  to  its  tenets  and  finally 
took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  His  jX)liti- 
cal  views  are  based  on  his  profound 
religious — Protestant — point  of  view. — 
Harry  N.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

^  Egon  Erwin  Kisch.  Marl^tplatz  der 
Sensationen.  Mexico,  D.  F.  “Das 
freie  Buch.”  1942.— On  May  10,  1942, 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  burning 
of  the  books  in  Nazi  Germany,  exiled 
German  writers  in  Mexico  founded  a 
new  publishing  house  for  anti-Nazi  lit¬ 
erature.  On  its  list  are  works  of  Lion 
Feuchtwanger,  Heinrich  Mann,  and 
other  writers  of  distinction.  It  was  pro¬ 
jected  when  the  magazine  Freies 
Deutschland  had  proved  a  success  in 
shattering  Nazi  newspaper  propaganda 
in  Mexico  and  South  America  and  in 
winning  thousands  of  readers  for  the 


anti-Nazi  cause.  Its  first  book  is  Egon 
Erwin  Kisch’s  autobiographical  work 
Sensation  Fair  (the  American  edition 
was  brought  out  last  fall  by  Modern  Age 
Books,  New  York).  Kisch’s  book  is  a 
personal  history  of  the  author — the  well- 
known  “rampant  reporter” — and  a  use¬ 
ful  record  of  European  history  immedi¬ 
ately  before  World  War  One,  which  ex¬ 
plains  many  later  developments  down  to 
the  present.  Kisch  has  the  gift  of  irony 
and  wit  coupled  with  a  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  nature  and  of  the  great 
social  and  historical  forces  which  have 
determined  the  shape  of  our  twentieth 
century  world.  There  are  chapters  in  the 
book  which  will  be  remembered  along 
with  Kleist’s  and  Peter  Hebei’s  “anec¬ 
dotes”  and  “reports” — for  instance  Die 
Mutter  des  Morders,  Im  Innern  von  S. 
Kisch  &  Bruder,  and  Ein  Reporter  wird 
Soldat. — For  the  friends  of  free  German 
literature  the  first  book  from  the  new 
publishing  house  is  a  good  and  encour¬ 
aging  sign. — F.  C.  Weisf{opj.  Yaddo, 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

^  Hans  W.  Hagen.  Deutsche  Dich- 
tung  in  der  Entscheidung  der  Ge- 
genwart.  Dortmund  und  Berlin.  Volk- 
schaft-Verlag.  1938.  127  pages.  2.80 
marks. — In  this  booklet  the  principles 
of  Nazi  literary  history  are  presented. 
It  is  literary  history  uprooted  from  all 
the  traditional  concepts  of  literary  sci¬ 
ence.  The  task  of  National  Socialist  lit¬ 
erary  theory  is  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  fighting  of  the  day.  Not  merely  the 
age  of  mediaeval  church  dogmatism, 
but  also  the  age  of  enlightenment  with 
its  concepts  of  humanity  and  liberalism, 
are  denied  a  voice  in  “the  decision  of  our 
time.”  Their  philosophical  principles 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  today.  If  they  have  any  value  at 
all,  it  is  only  historical. 

Today  the  “creators  of  culture”  are 
subordinated  by  party  and  state  institu¬ 
tions  (party  and  state  are  identical)  to 
the  leadership  of  the  totalitarian  state. 
But  we  are  told  that  anyone  who  would 
call  this  censorship  would  be  completely 
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mistaken.  Wc  are  assured  that  National 
Socialism  has  no  wish  to  restrict  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  poet  in  any  respect  by  pro¬ 
grammatic  demands,  either  in  the  choice 
of  topics,  or  in  the  way  of  treating  them. 
Thus  the  liberty  of  artistic  creation  is 
(believe  it  or  not)  proclaimed  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  tenet  of  Nazism.  But,  prob¬ 
ably  to  protect  this  “liberty,”  an  official 
board  of  examiners  is  established,  which 
issues  certificates  of  unobjectionable¬ 
ness  (  “U  nbedenklichkeitsvermerk”  ) , 
and  a  National  Socialist  Bibliography  of 
the  books  thus  protected. 

The  little  book  is  an  instructive  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  methods  of  National  So¬ 
cialism  in  the  typical  field  of  literary 
science. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

^  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  Dcr  goldene 
Topf.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Mainland. 
Oxford.  Blackwell’s  German  Texts. 
1942.  xxix  +  103  psgcs.  6s.6d. — E.  T. 
A.  Hoffmann’s  popularity  is  based  on 
some  misconceptions,  for  public  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  this  writer  has  been 
largely  colored  by  Offenbach’s  Tales  of 
Hoffmann  (1881)  and  a  vague  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  name  of  Kreisler.  In  the 
history  of  literature,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hoffmann  is  often  described  as  a  lover 
of  the  grotesque  belonging  to  the  p)eriod 
of  transition  from  Romanticism  to  Real¬ 
ism.  His  many-sided  genius — he  was 
poet,  musician  and  artist — certainly 
complicates  the  picture.  Mainland’s 
sympathetic  introduction  rightly  points 
to  the  musical  notations  in  Hoffmann’s 
writings  and  the  painter’s  approach  to 
literature.  The  strange  mixture  of  fan¬ 
tastic  images  and  everyday  experience 
gives  rise  to  ever  new  interpretation, 
quite  apart  from  Hoffmann’s  influence 
on  Meredith,  Poe,  Andersen,  Gogol,  etc. 
It  was  therefore  a  happy  thought  of 
Mainland  to  select  what  in  the  words 
of  Carlyle  is  Hoffmann’s  representative 
work,  Der  goldene  Topf. 

The  deeper  meaning  of  this  story  has 
been  explained  by  Hoffmann  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  fairy  tale:  “Ist  denn  iiber- 


haupt  des  Anselmus  Seligkeit  etwas 
anderes  als  das  Leben  in  der  Poesie,  der 
sich  der  heilige  Einklang  aller  Wesen 
als  tiefstes  Geheimnis  der  Natur  ofifen- 
baret.?”  Nevertheless  any  abstract  in¬ 
terpretation  was  from  the  first  repudi¬ 
ated  by  Hoffmann.  His  work  indeed  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  ‘.u  any  formula — a  point 
of  which  the  present  editor  is  well  aware, 
when  he  insists  that  Hoffmann  was  nei¬ 
ther  a  devoted  classical  scholar  nor  a 
religious  thinker  nor  a  methodical  sci¬ 
entist  nor  a  deep  philosopher;  yet  Hoff¬ 
mann  requires  all  manner  of  intellectual 
allusion  and  imagery  in  his  fantasies. 
The  editor  rightly  touches  on  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  attitude  toward  Novalis  and 
Eichendorfif,  whose  faith  in  the  fantastic 
differs  from  Hoffmann’s  as  regards  the 
use  of  caricature.  Especially  valuable  is 
the  stress  laid  by  the  editor  on  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  mastery  of  both  planes  of  life: 
the  everyday  aspect  and  the  magical,  as 
Hoffmann  so  often  explains  the  “Tiicke 
des  Objektes,”  the  contrariness  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  through  magic  forces. 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find  a  work 
of  such  charming  fantasy  edited  with  a 
proper  and  careful  commentary.  The 
editor’s  sensitive  intuition  and  conscien¬ 
tious  annotation  of  the  text  may  well 
be  taken  as  a  model.  Thus  the  note  on 
page  xix  concerning  the  “Munich 
school”  does  not  quite  seem  to  fit  Geibel, 
on  whom  fortune  certainly  shed  her 
blessings  but  to  whom  integrity  of  ideal 
and  truth  to  himself  meant  more  than 
money  or  rank,  a  fact  to  which  Geibel’s 
refusal,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian  II, 
to  crave  the  continuation  of  his  pen¬ 
sion  from  the  new  king  and  his  request 
to  retire  from  his  professorship  bear 
striking  witness. — August  Closs.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bristol,  England. 

^  Chariot  Strasser.  Das  Drachenpferd. 

Zurich.  Oprecht.  1942.  64  pages. — 
The  author  of  this  essay,  originally  a 
talk  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Chinese  Colony,  is  a  well-known 
nerve  sp)ecialist  who  studies  and  trans¬ 
lates  Chinese  poetry  as  a  hobby.  From 
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Lao  Tsc  and  Confucius  he  follows  the 
history  of  Chinese  poetry  to  the  young 
patriotic  poets  of  the  present  day,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Ting  Ling,  a  young  woman 
who  belongs  to  the  propaganda  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Eighth  Army.  Each 
period  of  Chinese  poetry  is  character¬ 
ized  briefly  and  illustrated  with  German 
translations  or  adaptations  of  works 
which  Strasser  considers  representative. 

The  book  is  furnished  with  some  at¬ 
tractive  Chinese  pictures  and  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  poem,  demonstrating  the 
process  of  translation. — Olive  Hawes. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Neue  Ziircher  Novellen.  (Short 
stories  by  Robert  Faesi,  Ernst  Zahn, 
Albin  Zollinger,  etc.)  Zurich.  Albert 
Muller.  1940.  327  pages. — This  collec¬ 
tion  of  Novellen  owes  its  existence  to  a 
recent  suggestion  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Council  of  Gottfried  Keller’s  own 
Canton  of  Zurich  to  the  Swiss  Society 
of  Writers.  The  book  appeared  half  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Switzerland’s 
most  popular  writer,  to  whose  memory 
it  is  dedicated.  In  the  guise  of  a  Maece¬ 
nas  whose  helping  hand  was  not  un¬ 
known  to  Keller  himself,  the  Council 
actively  supported  the  publication. 

The  present  collection  shares  with 
Keller’s  Ziircher  Novellen,  the  locale 
and  the  type  of  mankind  common  to 
the  northeastern  part  of  Switzerland. 
Yet  each  composition  happily  bears  the 
mark  of  the  respective  author’s  individu¬ 
ality,  adhering  nevertheless  to  the  best 
tradition  of  the  genre  Novelle  with  its 
concise  structure  and  other  severe  limi¬ 
tations.  Robert  Faesi,  Ernst  Zahn,  Al¬ 
bin  Zollinger  and  others,  eleven  in  all, 
contributed  to  the  collection.  Their 
themes  range  from  patriotism,  escape 
from  routine,  self-denial,  problems  of 
adolescent  psychology  to  love. 

The  specific  title  of  the  b<x)k  might 
invite  a  comparison  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  would  show  Keller  definitely 
above  the  position  of  primus  inter  pares, 
and  on  the  other  hand  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  continued  fruitfulness 


of  a  great  mind  among  later  generations. 
— Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn.  Die  Ge- 
schichte  dreier  Hunde.  Berlin.  Kie- 
penheuer.  Second  Edition,  1940.41  pages. 
— Wilhelm  Schmidt  of  Bonn,  later  of  the 
Alpine  country,  is  or  was  a  high-strung 
person,  and  as  a  youth  he  must  have  had 
many  a  violent  disagreement  with  his 
family.  His  dogs  never  disagreed  with 
him,  and  he  writes  more  affectionately 
of  these  latter  than  of  any  of  his  rela¬ 
tives.  The  three  faithful  animals  to 
which  the  moving  novelist  of  Mein 
Freund  Dei  and  the  talented  playwright 
of  Mutter  Landstrasse  has  dedicated  an 
entire  little  volume,  were  the  dearest 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  the  thrice-be¬ 
reaved  poet  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
since  the  life  of  a  dog  is  only  one-seventh 
that  of  a  man,  it  is  better  to  ignore  the 
mute  appeal  in  canine  eyes  than  to  suffer 
again  and  again  the  pain  of  separation. 
Founded  on  fact,  the  ’D<x)k  is  clearly 
somewhat  Actionized;  at  any  rate,  the 
three  dogs  are  a  little  tex)  intelligent  at 
times  to  be  quite  believable.  The  appeal 
of  a  charming  narrative  is  increased  by 
the  inspired  drawings  by  Renee  Sintenis. 
—R.  T.  H. 

“The  most  important  (verse)  transla¬ 
tion  (into  Spanish)  in  recent  months  is 
Lcon-Felipe’s  version  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  Song  of  Myself  which  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Losada  has  published  under  the 
title  Canto  de  mi  mismo.  Whitman  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Leon-Felipe’s  favorite  poet 
and  also  a  telling  influence  on  his  work. 
For  over  ten  years  Leon-Felipe  studied 
Whitman’s  poetry,  promising  often  to 
translate  it.  In  the  present  version  two 
great  poets  have  met,  identified  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  result  is  a  b(X)k  which 
will  las'  and  increase  Whitman’s  popu¬ 
larity  in  Latin  America,  where,  with 
Poe,  he  has  been  the  most  translated 
and  read  of  North  American  poets.”— 
From  Panorama,  Pan-American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Asociacion  de  Bibliotccarios  Argen- 
tinos,  Comision  dc  Publicacioncs  y 
Propaganda.  Anuario,  vol,  1.  Humberto 
Primero,  Santa  Fc.  1941.  144  pages. — 
This  volume  bears  a  two-fold  signifi¬ 
cance.  From  the  Argentine  standpoint, 
it  means  the  beginning  of  organi^f'd  ef¬ 
forts  to  raise  professional  standards  and 
to  intensify  professional  activity.  From 
the  North  American  standpoint,  it  is 
important  for  its  account  of  efforts  to 
promote  closer  relationships  among  li¬ 
brarians  of  the  twvo  Americas.  There  is 
virtually  nothing  on  library  techniques 
and  bibliography.  Most  of  the  articles 
arc  concerned  with  the  aspirations  of 
Argentine  librarians,  but  this  informa¬ 
tion  should  prove  to  be  interesting 
source  material  on  one  phase  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  culture. — Lawrence  Thompson. 
Iowa  State  College  Library. 

**  Miron  Burgin.  Handboo\  of  Latin 
American  Studies:  1940.  A  Selective 
Guide  to  the  Material  Published  in  1940 
on  Anthropology,  Archives,  Art,  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Education,  Folklore,  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Government,  History,  International 
Relations,  Language  and  Literature, 
Law,  Libraries,  Music,  and  Philosophy. 
Edited  for  the  Committee  on  Latin 
American  Studies  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1941.  571  pages. — This 
uniquely  useful  reference  annual  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  size  and  scope,  and 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  judicious  choice  of  material 
which  it  established  at  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Burgin,  who  has  been  collaborating 
with  Dr.  Lewis  Hanke,  the  original  edi¬ 
tor,  has  now  taken  over  the  general 
charge  of  the  difficult  enterprise,  but  he 
has  made  no  decided  change  in  policy 
except  that  the  general  index  of  names 


has  been  made  more  inclusive.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  sections  on  the  types 
of  publication  indicated  on  the  jacket 
and  the  title-page,  the  new  volume  has 
several  special  contributions,  to  wit:  a 
detailed  guide  to  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Oliveira  Lima  Library  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America;  an  account  of 
the  Manuel  E.  Gondra  Collection  (print¬ 
ed  books,  pamphlets,  manuscript,  maps) 
of  the  University  of  Texas;  a  description 
of  the  manuscript  section  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations  Library,  Lima, 
Peru;  and  a  report  on  the  valuable  his¬ 
torical  material  in  the  municipal  archives 
of  Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  which 
happen  to  house  a  large  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  century  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  colonial  government  of 
Nueva  Viscaya. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Madaline  W.  Nichols.  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Guide  to  Materials  on  American 
Spanish.  Advisory  Editors:  Amado 
Alonso,  Hayward  Keniston,  Tomis 
Navarro  Tomis.  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Harvard  University  Press.  1941. 
114  double-column  pages.  $1.50.  Edited 
for  the  Committee  on  Latin  American 
Studies  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. — Dr.  Nichols  under¬ 
took  to  list  the  important  studies  on  the 
Spanish  language  as  spoken  and  written 
in  the  various  Spanish  American  coun¬ 
tries:  general  studies,  dictionaries,  vo¬ 
cabularies,  words  borrowed  from  other 
languages,  geographical  terms,  flora  and 
fauna.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  include  the 
popular  novels  which  contain  glossaries. 
She  reports  that  the  work  “has  proved 
exceedingly  difficult,”  and  we  can  well 
believe  her.  Although  she  reminds  us 
that  the  list  is  selective  (her  three  ad- 
vistory  editors  have  further  increased  its 
selectivity  by  starring  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  items),  she  has  been  successful  in 
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locating  most  of  the  useful  studies  of 
a  large  and  bewildering  subject.  Her 
historical  introductions,  especially  the 
one  on  the  vague  and  usually  short¬ 
lived  American  academies,  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  There  are  some  typographical 
errors,  but  they  are  not  of  a  sort  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  usability  of  the  book. — 
H.  K.  L. 


tractively  printed,  this  newest  addition 
to  the  Extensidn  V niversitaria  series  will 
give  ordinary  readers  an  even  better 
understanding  of  Einstein’s  theories 
than  the  Spanish  translation  of  his 
Evolucion  de  la  fisica,  recently  issued 
from  Buenos  Aires. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 


^  Walter  von  Hollander.  Despues  de 
los  40  anos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1940.  204  pages. — A  German  “Life 
Begins  at  Forty”  translated  by  Luis 
Briones  Carvajal  preaches  the  doctrine 
that  up  to  forty  a  person  leads  a  life  of 
uncertainty,  but  that  the  equilibrium  of 
our  faculties  begins  then,  so  that  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives  we  look  ahead  with 
serenity.  Dr.  von  Hollander  shows  by 
citing  the  lives  of  literary  men,  painters 
like  Titian,  diplomats,  and  others,  that 
age  has  nothing  to  do  with  creative 
work.  In  one  of  his  chapters  he  outlines 
methods  to  prevent  premature  old  age. 

Each  of  the  ten  chapters  is  sub-divided 
into  numbered  sections  titled  for  easier 
understanding  and  reading. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Oscar  Miro  Quesada,  La  relatividad 
y  los  quanta.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1940.  239  pages.  43  illustrations. — 
Albert  Einstein,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
agrees  that  this  important  publication 
reproduces  well  the  essence  of  the  book 
Evolution  of  Physics  written  by  Einstein 
and  Leopoldo  Infeld. 

For  forty  years  Professor  Miro  has 
been  publishing  popular  articles  in  the 
Sunday  issue  of  the  Peruvian  newspaper 
Comercio.  His  latest  was  a  series  of 
twenty-two  articles  on  the  theory  of  Rel¬ 
ativity  and  the  Quanta  which,  as  he  ex¬ 
plains,  represents  units  of  energy,  as 
atoms  represent  matter  and  electrons 
electricity.  An  extraordinary  simplicity 
of  style  and  vocabulary  characterizes 
this  surprising  volume,  surprising  be¬ 
cause  it  was  originally  published  in  a 
popular  newspaper  and  because  an  im¬ 
portant  publishing  house  thought  there 
would  be  a  sale  for  it  in  Spanish.  At¬ 


^  M.  Gonzalez  Prada.  Prosa  menuda. 

Buenos  Aires.  Imin.  1941. 249  pages. 
$2.  m.-n. — A  collection  of  about  seventy 
brief  articles  that  appeared  before  the 
first  World  War  in  the  Lima  monthly 
Los  Parias,  an  anarchist  magazine  for 
the  masses.  The  essays  contain  essential¬ 
ly  anti-religious  and  anarchist  propa¬ 
ganda  and  deal  chiefly  with  economic  or 
political  questions  concerning  Peru  and 
the  Peruvians.  Only  a  few  pieces  are  of 
general  interest,  such  as  the  ironical  dia¬ 
logue,  Voltaire  y  San  Pedro,  Mister 
Root  (the  late  U.  S.  secretary  of  state) 
and  Alemania  y  su  emperador  (on  Kai¬ 
ser  Wilhelm  II).  They  are  written  in  a 
concise,  plain  style  as  is  suited  for  a 
radical  workmen’s  magazine,  since,  as 
the  author  put  it  “each  locale  and  each 
situation  requires  its  special  language; 
in  a  salon  one  does  not  talk  as  one  talks 
in  the  street  nor  in  hours  of  calmness 
and  normalcy  as  on  the  eve  of  great 
events.” — Alfred  Werner.  New  York 
City. 

^  Antonio  Martinez  Bello.  Ideales  so- 
ciales  y  economicas  de  Jose  Marti 
La  Habana.  La  Veronica.  1940.  219 
pages. — With  a  prolog  by  Dr.  Andr« 
de  Piedra-Bueno  and  an  epilog  in  the 
form  of  a  carta-critica  by  Juan  Marinello, 
a  noted  Cuban  essayist  and  philosopher 
studies  what  is  called  the  “emoci6n<on- 
viccion  social”  of  Marti.  That  patriot 
saw  two  groups:  those  who  build  and 
those  who  destroy.  He  discussed  the  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba 
and  its  capital.  Then  senor  Martinez  at¬ 
tempts  to  outline  Marti’s  political  ideas. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  six  sec¬ 
tions:  Determinacidn  ambiental,  Ma- 
terialismo,  Anti-Imperialismo,  Naciona- 
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lismo  (including  Antillismo,  Ameri- 
canismo,  and  UniversaVtsmo),  El  Mito 
del  Proletariado,  and  Materialismo  .  .  . 
Socialismo. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  all  the 
author’s  deductions  (and  the  basis  of 
each  is  indicated  by  long  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  “El  Maestro”)  at  least 
by  reading  this  volume  one  will  have 
a  better  idea  of  the  opinions  of  this 
Cuban  patriot  about  whom  so  many  vol¬ 
umes  have  appeared  recently. — W.  K.  /. 

Eugenio  Imaz.  Utopias  del  Renaci- 

miento:  Tomas  Moro.  Utopia. — 
Tomds  Campanella.  Lm  ciudad  del  sol. 
— Francis  Bacon.  Nueva  Atldntida. — 
.Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1941.  307  pages. — The  most  popular 
books  in  America  dealing  with  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  like  those  by  Burckhardt  and 
J.  A.  Symonds,  scarcely  find  room,  in  the 
vast  panorama  which  they  embrace,  to 
describe  one  of  the  most  interesting  as¬ 
pects  of  the  movement.  This  aspect  is  its 
political  thinking,  overflowing  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  the  political  life  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  scanning  the  future  in  a  liter¬ 
ary  form  under  which  throb  profound 
problems  and  ideas  concerning  the  po¬ 
litical  structure  of  states  and  peoples. 

These  ideas,  directed  toward  the  crea¬ 
tion  (definitely  labeled  fictional,  for  the 
sake  of  the  personal  safety  of  their  au¬ 
thors)  of  improved  social  structures, 
have  passed  into  the  vulgar  vocabulary 
under  the  name  of  “utopias.”  But  the 
word  is  merely  the  name  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  applies  to  the  perfect  state 
conceived  by  him  as  a  tardy  reply,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rebirth  of  classical  ideas, 
to  the  writings  of  Plato,  from  the  Re¬ 
public  to  the  Lmws.  And  it  is  the  same 
in  the  land  of  Atlantis,  that  is,  out  be¬ 
yond  the  geographical  limits  known  to 
Plato,  where  Francis  Bacon  installs  the 
Utopia  of  his  own  devising,  which  an¬ 
other  of  the  most  luminous  spirits  of 
the  Renaissance,  Tomaso  Campanella, 
calls  by  the  proud  name  “The  City  of 
the  Sun,”  a  name  which  recalls  the  God 
of  Light,  Apollo,  and  facing  him  the 


Semitic  deity  who  became  the  center  of 
Christian  civilization  and  culture  and 
thus  engendered  by  the  radiation  of  his 
own  merits  the  social  hierarchy  into 
which  the  Romanized  Numidian  Au¬ 
gustine  cemented  his  “City  of  God.” 

Agustin  Mil  lares,  Agustin  Mateos 
and  Margarita  V.  de  Robles  have  trans¬ 
lated  the  three  works  from  the  Latin  and 
the  English.  A  very  intelligent  and  high¬ 
ly  interesting  study  by  Eugenio  Imaz 
introduces  these  texts  and  places  them 
judiciously  in  the  historical  and  the 
philosophical  field,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  incipient  science  of  sociology. — 
Adolfo  Salazar.  Mexico  City. 

^  Conde  Sforza.  Los  italianos  como 
son.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1941.  261  pages. — The  French  version 
of  this  stimulating  book  was  reviewed 
in  Bool(s  Abroad,  Winter,  1942,  at  page 
44.  In  their  series  Obras  de  actualidad, 
the  Zig-Zag  publishing  house  now  issues 
it  in  a  Spanish  translation  by  Nina 
Derpich  L.  There  should  be,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  be,  an  English  translation.  On 
the  basis  of  Italian  history  and  literature 
the  author  explains  the  development  of 
Italian  nationality  to  a  highly  democratic 
and  individualistic  state.  The  compari¬ 
son  with  ancient  Greece  is  especially 
fascinating.  He  rejects  fascism  as  “anti- 
Italian.”  It  would  be  interesting  if  the 
author  would  discuss  in  another  book 
how  fascism  came  to  power  and  retained 
it  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  the  Italian 
people.  Among  the  chapters  dealing 
with  “the  Italians  and  their  neighbors,” 
the  one  on  the  Germans  is  especially 
valuable.  Naturally  as  positive  a  person¬ 
ality  as  Sforza  provokes  contradiction 
once  in  a  while.  His  statement  that  the 
proletariat  forms  the  backbone  of  both 
the  Italian  fascist  movement  and  the 
Nazi  movement  in  Germany  is  not  true 
for  the  latter,  where  it  was  the  lower 
middle  class,  deprived  of  its  means  by 
the  inflation  and  in  danger  of  being 
choked  out  by  big  business,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Nazi  party. 
And  the  events  of  the  past  year  have 
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disproved  his  statement  as  to  the  “satan- 
ic  solidarity  of  the  dictators,”  including 
Stalin.  He  is  wrong  too  in  declaring 
that  “the  jokers  of  merry  old  England 
disappeared  completely  under  the  com¬ 
placent  hypocrisy  of  the  Victorian  era.” 
The  decay  of  England’s  merriment  was 
due  in  the  Erst  place  to  the  Puritan 
spirit  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  revolution, 
and  secondly  to  the  rise  of  modern 
capitalism.  You  End  hardly  a  trace  of 
merry  old  England  in  the  time  of  the 
Georges.  But  these  little  inaccuracies 
only  increase  the  charm  of  the  book  and 
stimulate  the  reader’s  own  thinking. 
The  Spanish  translation  is  easy  and 
fluid. — H.  C.  Lade  wig.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  J.  M.  Miquel  y  Verges.  La  indepen- 
dencia  mexicana  y  la  prensa  insur- 
gente.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1941.  344  pages. — It  would  seem  that 
events  in  Spain  have  always  had  reper¬ 
cussions  in  world  history  quite  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  her  political  importance  as 
a  world  power.  In  a  real  sense  the  Span¬ 
ish  civil  war  was  a  prelude  to  World 
War  II.  Similarly  the  abdication  of  Fer¬ 
nando  VII  presented  the  opportunity  to 
criollos  and  Indians  in  the  Americas  to 
take  insurgent  action  against  the  gachu- 
pines.  The  author  has  done  yeoman 
service  for  Mexican  history  in  his  well 
documented  and  scholarly  work,  by  in¬ 
vestigating  the  insurgent  publications 
1810-1821.  In  his  introduction  he 
sketches  the  Erst  demands  for  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  circulation,  political 
development,  and  influence  of  such  pa¬ 
pers  as  El  despertador  americano,  llus- 
trador  nacional,  Ilustrador  americano, 
Semanario  patriotico  americano,  etc. 
The  major  part  of  this  work,  however, 
consists  of  histories  of  the  individual 
publications,  followed  by  reprintings  of 
the  originals.  The  author  has  performed 
an  excellent  ser’i^e  in  making  available 
to  students  of  Mexican  Independence 
some  Erst  hand  documents,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  provide  interesting  reading. — 
Boyd  Carter.  Coe  College. 


^  Ricardo  Montaner  Bello.  Historia 
diplomdtica  de  la  independencia  de 
Chile.  Santiago.  Universidad  de  Chile. 
1941.  626  pages. — As  indicated  by  its 
title  this  bwk  reviews  the  long  period 
of  diplomatic  vicissitudes  through  which 
Chile  Enally  gained  recognition  by  other 
nations  as  an  independent  sovereign 
state.  There  was  no  difEculty  at  all  in 
obtaining  immediate  recognition  from 
other  Latin-American  countries  and 
from  the  United  States.  But  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  were  reluctant  to  accord 
recognition  to  a  nation  that  had  gained 
its  independence  by  rebellion  against 
one  of  their  number. 

In  a  practical  sense  the  book  reveals 
inferentially,  but  none  the  less  clearly, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe,  including 
Spain,  placed  Chile  on  trial  to  prove  to 
the  world  whether  it  was  entitled  to 
diplomatic  recognition,  before  they 
would  accord  to  it  that  consideration. 
The  book  reveals,  also,  by  implication 
the  high  degree  of  importance  of  the 
recognition  of  a  nation  by  other  nations, 
and  the  handicaps  that  beset  a  nation 
that  lacks  the  diplomatic  recognition  of 
one  or  more  nations. — William  E.  Chap¬ 
man.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Armando  Moock.  Mi  vie  jo  San¬ 
tiago.  Buenos  Aires.  Macagno,  Ca¬ 
rrasco  y  Landa.  1941.  76  pages.  $1.00 
m.-n. — After  much  hard  reading  in 
Latin  American  volumes,  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  open  a  volume  of  artistic  prose 
like  this.  A  Chilean  playwright,  so  long 
a  resident  of  Argentina  that  he  is  almost 
forgotten  sometimes  in  Chile,  remem¬ 
bers  his  native  land  on  its  400th  anni¬ 
versary  and  for  the  Chilean  centenary 
number  of  La  Nacidn  recreates  the  San¬ 
tiago  of  1900.  Moock  paints  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  customs  and  types  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  in  the 
plaza,  with  a  nostalgic  charm  that  makes 
seductive  reading. 

The  last  25  pages  of  the  little  volume 
contain  a  speech  given  before  the  In- 
stitucion  Cultural  Jose  Maria  Gutierrez 
on  Chile  de  ayer  y  de  hoy.  For  those  who 
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want  Chilean  history  in  a  compact  form, 
with  a  glance  at  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  with  an'  unforgettable 
description  of  the  Chilean  roto,  I  recom¬ 
mend  this. 

Those  interested  in  Chilean  drama 
will  find  a  list  of  the  54  plays  of  this 
foremost  of  Chilean  dramatists  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  volume. — W.  K.  /. 

Herminio  Portell  Vild.  Historia  de 

Cuba  en  sus  relaciones  con  I  os  Es- 
tados  Unidos  y  Espana.  La  Habana. 
Jesus  Monteros.  601  pages. — The  author 
is  rated  as  a  distinguished  historian  and 
diplomat.  He  served  as  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  in  the  University  of  Havana  and 
in  Black  Mountain  College,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  four  times  subsidized  by  the 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion,  et  cetera.  The  book  under  review  is 
the  fourth  and  last  volume  in  a  set  un¬ 
der  the  title  given  above. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  Chapter  1, 
the  author  shows  that  the  points  of  view 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Americans  and 
Cubans  were,  from  the  first  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  brought  about  by  our  war  with 
Spain,  “completamente  divergentes” 
and  even  antagonistic.  It  is  evident 
throughout  the  volume  that  the  purpose 
of  the  author  is  to  support  the  views 
of  those  Cubans  and  Americans  who 
held  to  their  proposition  that  the  Cuban 
people  should  have  been  given  their 
complete  independence  as  soon  as  Cuba 
was  liberated  from  Spain,  and  who  con¬ 
sequently  were  opposed  to  assumption 
by  the  United  States  of  government  over 
the  Cubans  “para  ensenar  a  los  Cubanos 
a  gobernarse,”  as  though  “la  arbitrarie- 
dad”  and  the  imposition  of  force  upon 
the  people  of  Cuba  would  prepare  them 
for  democracy. 

The  author  interposes  frank  objec¬ 
tion  to  so  much  of  the  famous  Platt 
Amendment  as  provides  for  measures 
to  improve  sanitation  in  Cuba  when 
there  were  population  centers  in  the 
United  States  which  he  says  needed 
cleaning  up  just  as  badly  as  Cuban 
towns.  It  appears  that  the  Cuban  people 


resented  very  seriously  the  implications 
of  this  part  of  the  Amendment  as  well 
as  the  assumption  over  them  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  superiority  implied  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  United  States  military  gov¬ 
ernment  until  they  could  be  taught  self- 
government. 

Whether  or  not  a  reader  agrees  with 
the  theme  of  this  book  he  must  admit 
that  it  is  well  set-up  from  the  standpoint 
taken  by  the  author,  and  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  about  what  the  Cubans 
thought  of  the  steps  by  the  United  States 
in  its  sincere  efforts  to  effect  a  whole¬ 
some  transition  from  Spanish  misgov- 
ernment  to  a  self-governing  Cuban  re¬ 
public,  would  do  well  to  read  this  vol¬ 
ume. — William  E.  Chapman.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

^  Rodolfo  Reyes.  Juarez.  El  alma 
brava  de  Mexico.  Madrid.  Nuestra 
Raza.  217  pages.  3  pesetas. — This  book 
is  avowedly  written  for  Spaniards. 
Hence  perhaps  certain  features  which 
puzzle  an  American  reader.  The  author 
insists  on  the  mestizaje  espiritual  as  an 
explanation  of  the  genius  of  his  hero 
but  offers  little  concrete  evidence  of  its 
precise  working.  Judrez  was  of  pure  In¬ 
dian  blood  and  toward  the  end  we  are 
told  that  his  liberalism  was  largely 
shaped  by  early  reading  of  Constant, 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Again  there  is 
constant  reference  to  the  benefits 
brought  to  Mexico  by  the  conquest  while 
the  atrocities  are  veiled.  An  eloquent  re¬ 
mark  of  Judrez:  “Yo  de  Maximiliano 
solo  sabia  que  un  enviado  de  sus  ante- 
pasados  habia  quemado  a  uno  de  mif 
grandes  antecesores  indfgenas,”  is  im¬ 
mediately  corrected  by  the  statement 
that  he  was  “un  zapoteca  que  vivid  en 
Castellano.”  That  is  no  small  compliment 
to  Spain,  for  the  narrative  as  well  as  quo¬ 
tations  from  his  speeches  reveal  him  as 
one  of  the  great  liberals  of  history.  He 
deserves  to  be  better  known  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  this  volume  does  present 
vividly  his  personality  as  well  as  the  or¬ 
deals  through  which  Mexico  has  passed 
during  the  last  century.  Certain  histori- 
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ans  have  pointed  to  an  excessive  lust  of 
power  in  Juarez;  all  the  evidence  given 
here  shows  him  as  a  man  ready  to  sac¬ 
rifice  everything  to  bring  his  country  out 
of  chaos  and  to  champion  the  rights  of 
the  down-trodden.  The  marked  distrust 
of  the  author  toward  the  motives  of  the 
United  States  in  the  past — a  distrust 
shared  by  other  Mexican  scholars — leads 
the  reader  to  rejoice  in  the  present  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  of  both  governments. 
Senor  Reyes  is  not  a  professional  writer: 
his  sentences  are  often  involved  and 
stringy;  misprints  occur  with  distressing 
frequency.  Yet  the  subject  makes  us  for¬ 
get  slight  flaws  as  we  welcome  this  por¬ 
trait  of  the  man  whose  motto  was: 
“Entre  los  individuos  como  entre  las 
naciones,  cl  respeto  al  derecho  ajeno  cs 
la  paz.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  F.  Sanchez  y  Escribano.  Juan  de 
Mai  Lara.  New  York.  Hispanic  In- 
stitutv*.  1941.  232  pages. — A  study  of  the 
life  and  works  of  a  humanist  and  phil¬ 
osopher  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Se¬ 
ville.  Mai  Lara,  a  graduate  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  returned  to  his  native  Seville, 
where  he  established  a  school  for  the 
teaching  of  the  humanities.  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  scholar  spread  throughout 
the  Peninsula.  At  one  time  he  was  called 
by  Philip  Second  to  his  court  to  write 
certain  Latin  poems,  descriptive  of 
paintings  by  Titian  and  other  famous 
artists.  His  greatest  work  is  the  Philoso- 
phia  Vulgar,  which  appeared  in  1568. 
It  shows  the  influence  of  the  Adagia  of 
Erasmus,  although  Sr.  Sanchez  informs 
us  that  there  is  little  direct  imitation. 
The  Philosophta  contains  a  thousand  or 
more  proverbs  and  sayings.  The  work 
has  a  markedly  moralizing  tendency. 
The  author  has  much  to  say  about  stu¬ 
dent  life  in  Salamanca  and  he  also  dis¬ 
cusses  many  problems  in  philosophy. 
Mai  Lara  wrote  numerous  poems,  and 
a  number  of  plays.  There  are  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  works  often  ascribed 
to  him,  but  whose  authorship  is  still 
doubtful.  Sr.  Sanchez  has  investigated 


his  subject  with  commendable  thorough¬ 
ness. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

^  Alberto  Daneo.  Vida  del  hombre 
desconocido.  Buenos  Aires.  Joaquin 
Torres.  1941.  410  pages. — The  reader  is 
very  soon  aware  that  the  purpose  of 
the  hombre  desconocido  is  to  know  him¬ 
self.  Hence  a  multitude  of  details  con¬ 
cerning  his  memories  of  childhood,  sen¬ 
sations  and  ideas  which  are  at  times  a 
bit  prolix.  He  was  a  wise  man  who  re¬ 
marked  that  in  art  complete  realism  ex¬ 
terminates  itself.  Yet  Sr.  Daneo  has  led 
a  life  of  varied  experience  in  Italy,  Gra¬ 
nada,  Belgium,  Catalonia  and  Argen¬ 
tina.  Often  his  comments  arc  shrewd, 
but  he  suffers  from  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  which  began  when  a  well-inten¬ 
tioned  schoolmaster  branded  him  as 
“tonto.”  He  keeps  repeating:  “Era  error 
imperdonable  considerarmc  esclavizado 
y  anulado  ante  los  otros  yo."  At  last  he 
finds  peace  in  Unamuno’s  Vida  de  Don 
Quijote:  “Ponte  en  marcha,  solo.  Todos 
los  demas  solitarios  iran  a  tu  lado,  aun- 
que  no  los  veas.  Cada  cual  creera  ir  solo, 
pero  formarcis  batallon  sagrado:  el 
batallon  de  la  santa  e  inacabablc  cru- 
zada.” — The  author  avows  that  spelling 
was  ever  one  of  his  bug-bears.  Without 
that  we  might  be  tempted  to  flay  his 
proof-reader,  for  he  is  fond  of  quoting 
snatches  of  French  or  Italian  ...  in 
highly  individualized  orthography. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Adam  Smith.  Teoria  de  los  senti- 
mientos  morales.  Introduccion  de 
Eduardo  Nicol.  Traduccion  de  Edmun- 
do  O’Gorman.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexi¬ 
co.  1941.  166  pages. — As  the  father  of 
English  political  economy  and  leading 
exponent  of  laissez-faire  economics, 
Adam  Smith  is  widely  known.  But  as  a 
youthful  student  of  mathematics,  phil¬ 
osophy  and  foreign  languages,  with  en¬ 
trance  into  the  church  as  his  goal;  as  a 
lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  literature  at 
Edinburg;  and  finally,  as  a  professor  of 
logic  and  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
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he  is  virtually  unknown.  His  T heory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  published  in  1759, 
reveals  his  early  training.  Of  more  im¬ 
portance,  it  provides  a  basis  for  under¬ 
standing  his  economic  doctrines  as  un¬ 
folded  in  his  famous  Wealth  of  Nations. 

As  a  moral  philosopher.  Smith  be¬ 
lieved  that  inherently  man  desires  to  do 
right;  that  he  makes  his  own  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  reasoned  principles;  that 
he  tends  to  pursue  his  individual  inter¬ 
ests  although  influenced  by  sympathy 
for  others.  These  are  natural  laws;  they 
promote  justice.  If  followed,  national 
welfare  is  enhanced.  Smith  accepts  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  as  natural.  He  does 
not,  however,  urge  it  on  moral  grounds. 

The  foundations  of  Smith’s  economics 
are  laid  in  his  moral  philosophy.  To 
understand  him,  one  needs  to  know  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  A  better 
understanding  of  his  economic  theories 
by  all  nations  of  America  is  desirable, 
and  this  is  adequate  justification  for  this 
excellent  translation. — C.  Ward  Macy. 
Coe  College. 

^  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Del  senti- 
miento  trdgico  de  la  vida  en  los 
hombres  y  en  los  pueblos.  Buenos  Aires 
and  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina. 
268  pages.  $1.50  m/arg. — ^Not  expected 
to  review  in  a  few  words  this  modern 
classic,  one  of  the  books  in  this  century 
which  have  moved  me  most  deeply. 
Merely  to  call  attention  to  this  paper- 
bound  pocket  edition;  it  is  convenient, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  made  available  here 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  list  of  180  titles 
announced  is  promising  indeed.  Even 
though  Spain  is  made  barren,  the  Span- 
ish-American  public  will  not  be  spiritu¬ 
ally  starved. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira.  La  actual  crisis 
del  mundo  desde  el  punto  de  vista 
racional.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940.  64 
pages.  $1.25  m.-n. — Series  of  lectures 
given  at  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters  of  Buenos  Aires.  They  de¬ 
velop  the  thesis  of  world  crisis,  in  a 


formal  argument,  abstract  in  style.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  this  is  a  moral 
crisis,  due  to  a  decadence  or  demorali¬ 
zation  of  logic  and  critical  sense,  rusty 
through  disuse.  This  crisis  is  sub-ana¬ 
lyzed  under  the  following  headings: 
tragedy  of  democracy,  tragedy  of  indi¬ 
vidualism,  class  struggle  and  race  strug¬ 
gle,  resulting  in  general  disenchantment, 
as  none  of  these  philosophies  quite  jus¬ 
tified  itself  in  practice.  A  little  involved. 
— Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek  Mich¬ 
igan. 

^  Marfa  Zambrano.  Pensamiento  y 
poesta  en  la  vida  espahola.  La  Casa 
de  Espana  en  Mexico.  1939. 181  pages. — 
Because  of  the  failure  of  Spanish  philos¬ 
ophy  to  achieve  an  integrated  system, 
Spanish  philosophical  writing  usually 
consists  of  brilliant  flashes  that  illumi¬ 
nate  momentarily  but  generally  end  by 
leaving  the  reader  in  the  dark.  Much 
of  Unamuno’s  writing  was  of  this  type, 
and  his  readers  are  always  bedeviled  by 
the  lack  of  system  and  method.  This  is 
a  quality  to  be  noted  in  Marfa  Zam¬ 
brano’s  book.  The  reader  is  struck  by 
one  thing:  that  much  of  the  volume  is 
too  valuable  to  be  lost — and  is  haunted 
by  another:  that  lack  of  system  and 
method  will  make  preservation  diffi¬ 
cult.  She  writes  with  brilliance  and  skill 
— with  genius  even — and  her  comment 
on  Unamuno,  Galdos,  Azorfn,  her  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Spanish  realism  as  a  form  of 
knowledge,  of  poetic  knowledge,  of 
Spanish  stoicism,  reveal  that  her  acute 
observations  spring  from  meditation 
and  knowledge.  But  brilliant  insight, 
unless  effectively  joined  to  the  living 
body  of  world  philosophical  thought,  is 
not  enough. 

Pensamiento  y  poesta  is  a  labor  of  love 
in  that  it  represents  an  effort  to  reveal 
to  the  world  the  real,  the  true  essence 
of  the  Spanish  spirit  at  a  time  when  it 
is  threatened  with  extinction  or  grave 
change.  It  can  be  read  with  profit  by 
anyone  interested  in  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  Spanish  culture,  and  has  spe¬ 
cial  value  for  those  with  philosophical 
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inclinations. — David  Lord.  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

^  Luis  Cardoza  y  Aragon.  La  nube  y 
el  reloj.  Pintura  mcxicana  contem- 
porinca.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  Nacional  Autonoma.  1940.  139 
pages,  large  quarto,  plus  135  full-page 
plates. — “La  repercusion  que  en  Norte- 
america  ha  tenido  la  pintura  mexicana, 
la  simpatia  sin  discernimiento,  han  con- 
tribuido  a  establecer  una  confusion  de 
valores  en  que  los  primeros  engahados 
fuimos  nosotros.”  This  is  doubdess  true, 
and  the  poet-critic  Cardoza  has  done 
well  in  presenting  the  best  work  of  the 
seven  best  Mexican  artists  and  develop¬ 
ing  for  us  in  frankly  personal  fashion 
(“  . . .  pinto  mi  propio  retrato”)  in  what 
their  merit  consists.  He  does  not  de¬ 
molish  shoddy  art.  He  identifies  real 
art  by  precept  and  example,  and  leaves 
us  to  do  the  rest.  The  seven  artists  are 
Agusdn  Lazo,  Carlos  Merida,  Rufino 
Tamayo,  Julio  Castellanos,  Daniel  Al¬ 
faro  Siqueiros,  Diego  Rivera  and  Jose 
Clemente  Orozco  (climax.?),  and  the 
excellent  reproductions  make  this  one 
of  the  handsomest  publications  of  recent 
years.  A  country  that  produces  such 
work  as  Julio  Castellanos’  Mad  re,  David 
Alfaro  Siqueiros’  Madre  proletaria,  and 
Diego  Rivera’s  El  matemdtico  is  a  great 
nation. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Los  maestros  de  la  cultura  cubana. 

Ciclo  de  conferencias  celebrado  del 
6  de  julio  al  9  de  agosto  de  1940.  La 
Habana.  P.  Fernandez.  1941.  140  pages. 
— The  Ateneo  de  la  Habana,  founded  in 
the  early  days  of  the  first  Republic,  has 
again  become  active  after  a  long  period 
of  silence.  Three  courses  of  lectures 
were  given  in  1940  and  two  in  1941,  up 
to  July.  Each  series  deals  for  the  most 
part  with  literary  matters.  The  present 
volume  contains  twelve  lectures,  deliv¬ 
ered  between  July  6  and  August  9,  1940. 
The  writers  treated  include  such  men  as 
the  philosophers  Felix  Varela  and  Luz 
y  Caballero;  Jose  Antonio  Saco,  scholar 
and  historian;  Enrique  Pineyro,  the 


poet  Mendive,  and  greatest  of  them  all, 
Jose  Marti.  These,  and  the  other  literati 
studied,  labored  in  various  fields  of  let¬ 
ters,  but  they  all  had  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon,  an  unselfish  patriotism,  a  sincere 
yearning  for  a  free  Cuba,  and  a  life-long 
struggle  toward  that  goal,  realized  too 
late  for  many  of  them  to  enjoy.  The 
authors  of  the  lectures,  including  such 
scholars  as  Jose  M.  Chacon  y  Calvo,  arc 
well  qualified  for  the  studies  they  here 
present. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^  Quevedo.  Los  suenos.  Buenos  Aires. 

Tor.  1941.  128  pages.  $0.30.  m.-n. 
— Another  number  of  Tor’s  very  eco¬ 
nomical  scries,  Nueva  Biblioteca  Filo- 
sdfica,  of  which  some  100  numbers  have 
appeared.  This  publication  is  another 
sign  that  the  works  of  genius  will  live 
and  be  read.  After  nearly  four  centuries 
the  erudition  and  versatility  of  Quevedo 
stand  out  preeminendy  as  a  landmark 
in  his  day  and  generation.  In  this  collec¬ 
tion  we  have  El  sueno  de  las  calaveras, 
Las  zahurdas  de  Plutdn,  and  others  of 
his  keen  satires.  The  influence  of  Dante 
on  Quevedo  would  make  an  interesting 
study,  and  that  of  Quevedo  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  those  who  followed  him 
has  been  very  great.  Page  after  page  of 
the  works  of  Francisco  Santos,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reflect  almost  in  paraphrase  his 
model,  Quevedo.  When  we  consider  the 
trenchant  pen  and  merciless  wit  of  this 
early  17th  century  satirist,  the  wonder 
is  that  his  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
tyrants  stopped  short  of  the  headman’s 
ax. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

Guillermo  Villarronda.  Tres  novelas 

distintas  y  un  solo  autor  verdadero. 
La  Habana.  La  Veronica.  1941. 30  pages. 
— An  exposition  and  a  spirited  defense 
of  the  three  books  of  the  Cuban  writer, 
Labrador  Ruiz,  Laberinto,  Cresival  and 
Anteo,  all  of  which  senor  Ruiz  calls 
novels.  These  books,  especially  the  last, 
Anteo,  have  produced  a  furore  among 
the  literati  of  Havana.  Together  they 
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form  what  the  author  calls  a  triagonia. 
They  represent  a  new  technique  in  the 
novel,  called  by  its  inventor,  gaseijorme. 
“La  novela  gaseiforme,”  says  senor 
Villarronda,  is  a  “concrecion  de  lo  vago 
y  no  de  lo  absurdo.”  Again,  “Labrador 
Ruiz  es  el  linico  exponente  logrado  de 
lo  nuevo.”  Few  would  care  to  deny  this 
statement  until  one  knows  what  is 
meant  by  lo  nuevo.  In  spite  of  a  “cierto 
conceptual  ismo,”  says  the  author,  we 
find  in  Cresival,  “concreta  realidad.” 
Finally,  we  are  told  that  “Hoy,  Labrador 
Ruiz  tiene  el  privilegio  de  la  supremacia 
noveladora  en  nuestra  tierra  y  hasta  en 
cl  mismo  corazon  del  Continente.”  This 
is  pretty  high  praise,  and  no  one  would 
be  happier  to  sec  it  confirmed  by  the 
verdict  of  history  than  the  present  writer 
although  not  long  since  in  these  pages 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  his  inability 
to  understand,  and  hence  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Anteo,  the  only  member 
of  the  triagonia  which  he  has  read.  We 
must  give  senor  Villarronda  credit  for 
an  able  defense  of  what  seems  to  be 
something  new  in  literature  on  the 
Cuban  scene. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Alfredo  Yepez  Miranda.  La  novela 
indigenista.  Cuzco,  Peru.  H.  G. 
Rozas.  1935.  104  pages. — In  1930  the 
Professor  of  Hispanic-Amcrican  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  University  of  Cuzco  pre¬ 
sented  for  his  Master’s  degree  a  thesis 
on  Literary  Nationalism.  In  1935  he 
offered  for  his  doctorate  the  thesis  here 
reprinted.  That  he  knew  something  of 
his  subject  is  proved  by  his  own  Indian 
novel  Los  Andes  vengadores,  as  well  as 
by  the  wealth  of  details  in  this  34  page 
study.  Its  value  is  hard  to  judge  since  so 
many  of  the  titles  mentioned  in  the  dis¬ 
sertation  are  practically  unknown  in  this 
country. — The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
made  up  of  critical  articles  reprinted 
from  Peruvian  magazines.  One  discusses 
the  poet  of  Cuzco,  Abraham  Vizcarra. 
Another  deals  exhaustively  with  Jose 
Dicz  Canseco.  Two  treat  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  theatre  and  literature  of  Mexico, 


and  the  last  fifteen  pages  contain  two  of 
Professor  Yepez’  short  stories. 

It  is  an  impressive  volume  and  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  critical  material  about 
the  author’s  nation. — W .  K.  J. 

^  Gabriela  Mistral.  Antologia.  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941.  311 
pages. — No  one  will  dispute  the  high 
rank  of  Gabriela  Mistral  among  the 
women  lyricists  of  Latin-America.  Both 
as  a  writer  of  verse  and  as  an  authority 
on  elementary  education,  in  which  field 
she  enjoys  an  international  reputation, 
her  work  is  outstanding.  In  an  interest¬ 
ing  introduction  to  this  selection  from 
her  poetical  works,  we  are  told  of  the 
early  life  of  the  poetess  and  of  the  tragic 
love  affair  which,  no  doubt,  furnished 
the  inspiration  for  her  early  and  perhaps 
her  best  poems.  Her  poems  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  profound  sincerity,  intense 
feeling  and  notable  originality  and  va¬ 
riety.  The  anthology  contains  poems  for 
children,  poems  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  America  and 
the  inimitable  Poemas  de  las  madres  in 
prose,  an  appreciation  of  motherhood 
seldom  excelled. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Julia  Prilutzky  Farny  de  Zinny. 

VSrtice,  no.  24.  Buenos  Aires.  1940. 
80  pages. — One  of  the  most  important 
numbers  of  this  interesting  literary  pub¬ 
lication  is  the  March-April  issue  with 
its  selections  of  20th  Century  sonnets, 
arranged  by  the  Editor.  An  illuminating 
22  page  introduction  by  Jose  Luis 
Lanuza  discusses  the  birth  of  the  sonnet 
in  Italy  and  its  development  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  Included  is  the  first  sonnet  by  an 
Argentine,  Nace  en  provincia  verde  by 
Luis  Jose  de  Tejeda,  as  well  as  several 
amusing  examples  which  attack  Rosas, 
his  sister  Mercedes  “La  Safo  federal,” 
and  Padre  Castaneda  who  preached  a 
national  River  Plate  drama  back  in 
1821.  This  is  the  best  study  of  the  sonnet 
in  Argentina  that  I  know.  In  the  rest 
of  this  issue,  fifteen  poets  are  represented 
by  a  hundred  words  of  biography  and 
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from  one  to  six  sonnets  apiece.  For  some 
reason,  Arturo  Capdevila,  thou;;h  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  longest  bio-bibliography 
of  all,  had  none  of  his  excellent  sonnets 
included. 

This  is  an  issue  that  all  admirers  of 
Hispanic  American  poetry  should  own. 
—IV.  K.  /. 

^  Carlos  Rodriguez  Pintos.  Antologta 
poetica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1940.  189  pages. — In  1932  this  Uruguay¬ 
an  poet  received  as  a  reward  for  his 
volume  Distancias,  Pocmas  de  Soledad 
the  Premio  Nacional  de  Poesia.  In  order 
that  the  Chilean  reading  public  may 
become  acquainted  with  his  work,  Zig- 
Zag  has  prepared  this  collection  of  52 
of  his  p>ocms  written  between  1916  and 
1940.  Both  French  and  Spanish  influ¬ 
ences  are  evident  in  his  work.  Some  of 
the  compositions  could  be  classified  as 
surrealistes.  The  sober  and  temperate 
qualities  revealed  in  these  poems  have 
enabled  their  author  to  transcend  na¬ 
tional  boundaries,  and  will  assure  him 
a  cosmopolitan  reading  public. — Virgil 
A.  Warren.  Carson-Newman  College. 

^  Otto  D’Sola.  De  la  soledad  y  las  vi- 
siones.  Caracas.  Elite.  1941.  76  pages. 
— One  of  the  editors  of  the  very  com¬ 
plete  anthology  of  modern  Venezuelan 
poetry  and  author  of  two  previous  vol¬ 
umes  of  verse  on  his  own  account  pub¬ 
lishes  a  third  attractive  collection  of 
poetry  containing  a  p)en  and  ink  sketch 
of  himself  and  an  illuminating  seven- 
page  preface  by  Mariano  Picon-Salas. 
The  critic  sees  German  mysticism  in 
some  of  D’Sola’s  verse.  At  least  this  poet, 
born  near  Lake  Valencia,  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  symbolism  and  subjective  art 
than  in  the  tinkling,  regular  rhymed 
verses. 

We  learn  that  D’Sola  was  born  blind 
and  was  cured  when  fairly  old,  a  detail 
which  gives  particular  significance  to 
many  lines  in  his  poetry.  One  poem  in 
the  volume  is  a  dialog  between  a  blind 
man  and  his  shadow.  From  the  inter¬ 
esting  exp)eriment  of  a  dialog  between 


Insomnia  and  the  Breeze,  through  the 
love  px)etry  of  Cuadros  y  senales  to  the 
Mysticism  of  La  hora  profunda,  D’Sola 
shows  that  he  has  a  real  poetic  gift. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Guillermo  Villarronda.  Nina  Mu- 
chacha.  La  Habana.  La  Verdnica. 
1941. — Hontanar.  La  Habana.  Editorial 
Hermes.  1937.  67  and  78  pages. — ^Wc 
notice  these  two  short  books  together, 
as  the  varied  work  of  a  promising  young 
Cuban  poet.  Nina  Muchacha  is  a  series 
of  love  letters  addressed  to  a  school  girl 
with  whom  he  has  a  casual  acquain¬ 
tanceship.  These  are  written  on  various 
occasions,  such  as  carnival  time,  on  the 
beach,  etc.  They  are  fresh  and  full  of 
such  naive  endearments  as  would  appeal 
to  a  highschool  girl.  It  is  true  poetry. 
So,  no  doubt,  is  Hontanar,  but  they  dif¬ 
fer  widely.  The  spontaneous  simplicity 
of  the  former  is  replaced  by  a  difficult 
complexity  in  the  verse  forms  as  well  as 
in  the  poetry  itself.  While  the  poems  arc 
characterized  by  brilliant  images  and 
sparkling  metaphor,  which  at  times  may 
dazzle  the  reader  and  compel  his  admir¬ 
ation,  one  feels  that  their  merit  lies  more 
in  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  language 
and  the  melody  of  the  verse  than  in  the 
thought.  In  some,  for  instance,  where 
the  author  sings  the  beauty  of  the  sea, 
the  meaning  seems  clear  enough;  but 
in  others  the  uninitiated  reader  must 
content  himself  with  the  beauty  of  the 
verse  alone.  No  one  can  deny  the  author 
originality,  and  few  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Hontanar  won  the  National 
prize  for  poetry  for  1937. — Calvert  }. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Juan  Rodolfo  Wilcock.  Lil?ro  de 
poemas  y  canciones  (Premio  Martin 
Fierro  1940).  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
Sudamericana.  84  pages. — R.  Olivares 
Figuero.  Suma  poetica.  Santiago  de 
Chile. Ercilla.  1942.  Ill  pages. — Manuel 
Gonzalez  Flores.  Gotas  en  el  mar.  Mexi¬ 
co.  “Surco.”  1941.  73  pages. — Pumarln. 
iljijii!  Versos  de  sabor  astur.  Rosario 
(Argentina).  Ruiz.  1941.  109  pages. — 
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Blanca  N.  Tschudy.  Por  un  carino,  Ro¬ 
sario.  Ruiz.  1941.  109  pages. — Jose 
Ramon  Heredia.  Gong  en  el  tiempo. 
Caracas.  Tip.  La  Nacion.  1941. 47  pages. 
— Carlos  Izaguirre.  Nieblas.  Mexico. 
Cultura.  1941.  190  pages. — Juan  Rios. 
Cancion  de  siempre.  Lima.  Ediciones 
Front.  1941.  49  pages. — Carlos  Rene 
Correa.  Romances  de  Santiago  del  Nue¬ 
vo  Extremo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1941.  89  pages.  10  pesos. — Vicente  Hui- 
dobro.  Ver  y  palpar.  Id.  El  ciudadano 
del  olvido.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1941.  126  and  144  pages.  15  pesos  each. 
— Rosa  Elvira  Alvarez.  Nostalgias.  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Editorial  Dario.  42 
poems. — Every  time  the  reviewer  for¬ 
gathers  with  a  group  of  these  beautiful 
Latin  American  verse  collections,  each 
of  which  deserves  a  page  and  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  only  a  phrase,  he  is  filled  anew 
with  respect  and  affection  for  Latin 
America  and  with  a  certain  envy  of  her. 
Latin  Americans  often  find  it  necessary 
to  print  their  history  books  and  their 
text  books  and  their  novels  with  inferior 
ink  on  flimsy  paper.  But  when  they  woo 
the  Muse  of  Song,  they  minister  not  only 
to  the  soul  but  to  the  senses.  It  is  like 
an  impecunious  lover  who  goes  ill-fed 
and  poorly  clad  so  that  the  lady  of  his 
dreams  may  wear  velvet  and  dine  like 
an  Empress.  Almost  all  these  books  are 
tastefully  printed,  and  some  of  them  are 
a  delight  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  touch. — 
Prefaced  with  a  passage  from  Swin¬ 
burne,  the  expert,  intense,  often  difficult 
but  always  fluent  verses  of  Juan  Ro¬ 
dolfo  Wilcock  represent,  as  the  jacket 
justly  phrases  it,  “la  cristalizacion  del 
asombro  con  que  el  poeta  entra  en  la 
vida.” — The  Suma  poetica  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  R.  Olivares  Figueroa  is  bolstered 
with  a  Prologo  by  Luis  Alberto  Sdnchez, 
who  finds  in  it  traces  of  “tenaz  y  larga 
lucha”;  but  there  is  perfect  ease  as  well 
as  jaunty  loveliness  in  the  Ronda  in- 
fantil  de  las  lagartijas  or  the  lilting  Alba: 
Senora  amapola,  /  sal  del  ababol,  / 
lavate  la  cara  /  con  agua  de  olor,  /  ponte 
tu  vestido  /  de  rojo  crespdn,  /  peina  tus 
cabellos,  /  que  ha  salido  el  sol. — Manuel 


Cxonzalez  Flores’  exquisitely  printed 
Gotas  en  el  mar  are  largely  sonnets. 
They  are  curiously  fluid — sometimes  an 
entire  quatrain  or  sestet  will  not  have, 
or  need,  any  sort  of  pause-punctuation 
till  the  end — and  are  always  musical. — 
Pumarin  is  not  a  Latin  American  but 
an  Asturian  exile,  and  his  simple  verses 
are  redolent  of  “heno  verde’’  and  nos¬ 
talgia. — Blanca  N.  Tschudy  always 
writes  pleasantly,  but  there  may  be  even 
more  sarcasm  than  she  suspects  in  her 
phrase:  Es  muy  fdcil  la  receta:  amar, 
sufrir  y  a  escribir.  —  Jose  Ram6n 
Heredia’s  Gong  en  el  tiempo  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ediciones  “Grupo  Viernes’’ 
of  Caracas.  These  are  longish  poems, 
with  long  irregular  lines  and  long  titles, 
and  their  intense  earnestness  may  be 
somewhat  adumbrated  by  the  title  of 
one  group:  Ecos  Inauditos. — The  Nie¬ 
blas  of  Carlos  Izaguirre  are  illustrated 
with  wonderful  woodcuts  by  Arturo 
Lopez  Rodezno.  The  Nieblas  are  free- 
verse  monologues,  yearning,  tortured, 
haunting,  disquieting:  Mds  tenso  se  pone 
el  arco,  jtan  tenso  que  va  a  rom perse! 
Fortunately,  it  never  does. — Juan  Rios’ 
Cancion  de  siempre  is  a  number  in  the 
Coleccidn  Poesta  edited  by  Xavier  Abril, 
and  carries  an  enthusiastic  preface  by 
that  poet.  The  whole  volume  is  ecstatic 
development  of  ceruin  passages  from 
the  Song  of  Songs,  and  is  strongly  under 
the  influence  of  Andre  Breton  (it  is 
dated  from  Paris). —  The  Romances  of 
Carlos  Rene  Correa,  a  tribute  of  loyal 
affection  to  Pedro  de  Valdivia  and  the 
earlier  Chile,  are  simple,  supple  and 
charming. — The  two  volumes  of  verses 
by  Vicente  Huidobro,  a  selection  of  his 
production  between  the  years  1923  and 
1934,  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  li¬ 
brary  of  any  amateur  of  “experimental’’ 
poetry.  The  highly  original  High  Priest 
of  “Creacionismo,”  who  eschews  punc¬ 
tuation  marks  and  all  other  hampering 
conventions,  is  widely  known  for  solider 
reasons  than  his  eccentricities  of  form. — 
And  on  this  side  of  the  line  that  separates 
the  Two  Americas.  Rosa  Elvira  Alva¬ 
rez’s  Nostalgia,  printed  on  marvelous 
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linen  paper,  with  a  prefatory  prose- 
poetry  eulogy  by  a  brother  poet,  Arturo 
Torres  Rioseco,  has  found  a  fortunate 
name  for  verses  which  can  be  as  eagerly 
beautiful  as  anything  in  the  collection. 
—H.  K.  L. 

Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  El  canto 

de  ahora.  Quito.  Talleres  Graficos 
de  Educacion.  1941.  52  pages. — An  ap¬ 
peal  for  culture,  with  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  present  stage  of  literary  apprecia¬ 
tion,  runs  through  this  little  volume  of 
eight  essays.  One  considers  public  li¬ 
braries,  one  the  peace  and  solidarity 
of  the  Americas,  and  in  the  rest,  the 
professor  whose  previous  volume  studied 
the  novel  in  America  considers  impor¬ 
tant  books  of  his  own  country.  The  last 
few  pages  discuss  music  by  Paderewski 
and  Verdi. 

Two  pages  listing  Dr.  Andrade’s  pub¬ 
lications  complete  this  volume  written 
for  Ecuadorean  consumption,  but  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  to  others  who  study 
Spanish  American  life  and  letters. — 
W.  K.  /. 

®  Arturo  Capdevila.  La  sulamita. 

Buenos  Aires.  Lx)sada.  7th  Edition, 
1939.  150  pages.- — It  was  in  1916  that 
the  young  Argentine  professor-poet, 
drunk  with  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  steeped  in  the  fasci¬ 
nating  conjectures  of  the  commentators, 
Jacobi,  Ewald,  Renan,  Maurice  Vernes, 
and  the  rest,  appropriated  the  theory 
which  offered  him  the  most  romantic 
setting  for  a  dramatic  poem  and  cast 
in  exquisite  phrases  the  story  of  young 
King  Solomon’s  rivalry  with  the  shep¬ 
herd  Abinadab  for  the  favor  of  the 
beautiful  Shunammite  woman.  The 
shepherd  wins,  or  more  accurately.  King 
Solomon  conquers  himself,  and  the  play 
ends  on  exactly  the  same  note  as  Goethe’s 
I  phi  genie.  The  little  jewel  of  a  play  has 
been  staged  successfully,  has  been  set 
to  music,  has  been  translated  into  other 
languages.  This  edition  has  several  long 
“Notas”  by  the  author,  one  on  the 
Shunammite  woman  and  what  is  known 


of  her  (nothing),  one  on  the  Song  of 
Songs  in  general,  and  a  study  of  King 
Solomon  which  will  not  entirely  please 
either  the  pious  or  the  scholars.  For 
King  Solomon  and  Arthur  Capdevila 
are  poets,  and  poets  usually  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  enfant  terrible  about  them. 
—H.  K.  L. 

^  Luis  Maria  Albamonte.  La  paloma 
de  la  puhalada.  Buenos  Aires.  Pub- 
licaciones  Simultineas.  1939.  88  pages. 
— This  author  has  a  predilection  for 
morbid  imaginings  and  for  portraying 
mental  anguish  which  borders  on  in¬ 
sanity.  Moreover,  he  is  fond  of  mystic 
Romanticism  of  the  German  type,  with 
ghosts,  other-world  revelations,  yearn¬ 
ing  memories  of  previous  existences, 
purity  through  suffering,  the  torments 
of  a  tender  conscience.  The  first  story 
seems  a  little  more  modern  than  the 
others  in  its  psychological  analysis.  It 
attempts  to  disclose  the  mental  processes 
generated  by  fear,  and  describes  a  whole 
gamut  of  experiences  and  impressions, 
imaginings  and  emotions  which  take 
place  in  the  course  of  four  minutes  of 
grave  danger  with  a  fatal  ending.  This 
well-told  story  won  a  prize  in  a  compe¬ 
tition  conducted  by  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires.  And  the  last  story,  La  heroica 
avanzaday  is  a  grim  account  of  the  futile 
and  devastating  execution  of  military 
orders,  showing  war  as  impersonal  in¬ 
humanity  and  cruelty. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez.  Viaje  a 
Ipanda.  Guatemala.  Centro  Editori¬ 
al,  C.  A.  1939.  228  pages. — Thoughtful 
— ^and  thought  provoking — speculation 
concerning  the  ideal  state  of  Ipanda,  by 
Guatemala’s  famous  poet.  Written  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  their  thought  adulterated  with  fic¬ 
tion,  it  tells  of  the  rise  of  a  labor  “aristo¬ 
crat”  who  achieves  power  only  to  lose 
it  when  he  murders  the  girl  who  scorns 
him  and  then  commits  suicide.  Simi¬ 
larly  unfortunate  is  the  fate  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  civil  leader  of  Ipanda,  who  is  re- 
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pudiated  by  his  constituency  and  ends 
in  confession  of  failure. 

Even  as  the  novel’s  plot  leads  to  the 
failure  of  its  characters,  so  there  seems 
strong  probability  of  the  failure  of  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged,  Senor 
Arevalo  Martinez  has  suggested  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  with  interesting  improvements 
in  such  matters  as  voting,  the  regulation 
of  labor,  taxes,  education.  His  State 
proves  a  successful  political  experiment 
until  the  League,  the  super-State,  clears 
away  all  barriers  to  international  immi¬ 
gration;  then,  the  ideal  state  of  I  panda 
ceases  to  be  ideal. 

Pessimistic  in  plot  and  in  ideological 
conclusion,  the  Vaije  a  I  panda  is  none 
the  less  a  challenging  book,  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  ideas. — Madaline  W.  Nichols. 
Library  of  Congress. 

Raul  Botelho  Gosalvez,  Editor. 

Cuentos  Bolivianos.  La  Paz.  Depar- 
tamento  de  Cooperacion  Intelectual  del 
Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores. 
1940. — The  introduction  to  this  little 
volume  of  short  stories  declares  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiarly  varied  geographi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  Bolivia,  el  alma  nacional 
is  a  conjunction  of  multiple  regional 
peculiarities  and  has  few  characteristic 
general  features.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
anthology  to  present  ten  samples  of 
Bolivian  thought  and  life  by  ten  rep¬ 
resentative  interpreters.  The  first  and 
longest  cuento,  Don  Quijote  en  la  Ciu¬ 
dad  de  La  Paz,  is  an  amusing  and  fan¬ 
tastic  sequence  of  adventures  experi¬ 
enced  by  Cervantes’  hero  in  the  capital 
of  Bolivia.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
some  charming  bits  of  irony.  Perhaps 
the  best  is  El  Pozo,  a  soldier’s  diary 
written  during  the  Chaco  war.  The  in¬ 
tense  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  water  had 
created  an  inferno  of  suffering  for  the 
men  fighting  on  a  vague  battle  front 
for  an  even  vaguer  cause.  Some  of  the 
other  cuentos  are  merely  short  impres¬ 
sionistic  studies;  some,  tales  based  on 
old  Indian  traditions.  All  are  filled  with 
dialectal  words  and  phrases. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 


^  Feduchy.  Cuentos  de  cuatro  edades. 

Buenos  Aires.  Cruz  del  Sur.  1941. 
160  pages. — When  Manuel  Martinez 
Feduchy  was  connected  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  Embassy  in  Bolivia,  he  contributed 
amusing  sketches  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  Buenos  Aires  papers.  Now  that 
Franco  has  discharged  him  and  he  lives 
in  Rio,  he  continues  providing  humor 
for  Argentines. 

In  his  most  recent  volume,  Feduchy 
pays  his  respects  to  figures  of  five  periods 
of  time.  Part  I  gives  the  low-down  on 
Hercules,  Hannibal  and  others.  Others 
of  the  thirty-six  sketches  treat  humor¬ 
ously  Washington,  Chopin,  and  other 
Old  and  New  World  celebrities,  mostly 
giving  new  turns  to  well-known  inci¬ 
dents.  Nelson  decides  to  fight  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar  because  that  would  provide 
a  good  name  for  a  London  Square.  The 
Cid,  urged  by  hunger,  writes  True  Con¬ 
fessions.  Bolivar,  dying,  tells  the  chil¬ 
dren  not  to  fight. 

Fictitious  introductions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  add  to  the  fun. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  Solar  Mon¬ 
toya.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos.  Im- 
prenta  Venezuela.  1941.  351  pages. — 
Few  novels  are  written  in  Puerto  Rico, 
or  at  least,  few  come  to  the  attention 
of  North  American  reviewers.  The  pres¬ 
ent  text  deals  with  a  phase  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  island.  The 
lot  of  the  jibaro,  or  tenant  farmer  and 
that  of  the  pedn,  or  day  laborer  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  hard  one,  whether  under 
the  Spanish  colonial  system  or  after  the 
American  occupation.  The  book  tells 
the  story  of  a  high-spirited  lad  who  runs 
away  from  home  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
finding  life  under  the  severe  rule  of  his 
father  intolerable.  He  goes  out  to  seek 
work  on  some  coffee  plantation,  but  the 
island  is  small  and  he  is  again  and  again 
recognized  and  driven  away,  until  he 
finally  finds  a  refuge  with  an  old  jibaro, 
who  acts  as  his  mentor  for  years,  and 
who  eventually  makes  a  real  man  of 
him.  We  are  reminded  of  the  novel  of 
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Ricardo  Giiiraldcs,  Don  Segundo 
Sombra,  as  a  critic  of  the  book  has  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out.  This  novel  is  the 
author’s  second,  the  first  concerning  it¬ 
self  with  the  workers  in  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  while  the  background  of  this  one 
is  the  now  greatly  diminished  coffee 
culture  of  the  mountain  districts. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Mariano  Picon-Salas.  Odisea  de 
Tierra  Firme.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  1940.  139  pages. — The  second 
edition  of  a  novel  first  published  in  1931. 
Full  of  inconsolable  sadness  and  deep 
melancholy,  this  small  volume  is  the 
cry  of  despair  of  an  exiled  Venezuelan 
man  of  letters,  the  nostalgic  document 
of  one  who  evokes  his  cherished  land, 
Tierra  Firme,  the  east  coast  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  his  ancestors,  and  regrets  the 
days  gone  by,  the  golden  age  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  before  the  tyrant  Gomez  came  to 
power.  A  social  historian,  Picon-Salas 
writes  in  a  modern  and  imagist  prose, 
enlivened  with  localisms.  In  his  preface 
to  this  second  edition,  the  author  admits 
that  the  political  climate  and  the  his¬ 
toric  circumstances  have  changed  for  the 
better  since  the  volume  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  and  that  the  militarist  Venezuela 
that  he  presented  exists  no  longer.  With 
the  end  of  the  thirty-five  year  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Gomez,  a  cycle  of  barbarism  and 
violence  came  to  a  close. 

Many  of  the  character  sketches  are 
excellent  and  some  of  the  tragic  episodes 
are  poignantly  told.  There  are  two  very 
flattering  notices  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book,  one  by  the  famous  Mexican 
novelist  Mariano  Azuela,  the  other  by 
Ricardo  A.  Latcham,  the  brilliant  Chil¬ 
ean  writer.  A  three-page  glossary  of 
local  expressions  and  idioms  is  very 
helpful. — J.  Henri  Amiel.  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  South. 

^  Vicente  Salas  Viu.  Primeras  jorna- 
das.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1940. 145  pages. — The  manuscript  of  this 
volume  of  “narraciones  de  la  Guerra 
espanola”  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
engagements  around  Tortosa  in  April 


had  a  thrilling  history.  Written  in 
Madrid,  where  the  author  was  born,  it 
was  sent  for  publication  to  Barcelona. 
The  downfall  of  the  city  was  followed 
by  destruction  of  all  plates  for  both  the 
Spanish  and  Catalan  editions.  Only  one 
set  of  proofs,  in  the  author’s  possession, 
survived.  As  a  refugee  in  Chile,  he  ar¬ 
ranged  for  its  publication  there. 

To  the  fighters,  revolution  was  “una 
palabra  hermosa.”  Once  or  twice  the 
writer  mentions  his  rage  at  some  act. 
He  records  a  few  atrocity  stories  of 
Moorish  cruelty,  but  none  of  the  sketches 
is  a  hymn  of  hate.  Some  of  the  most 
vivid  writing  describes  the  fighting 
around  the  University  City.  Another  un¬ 
forgettable  chapter,  Cuatro  historias 
ejemplares,  synthesizes  the  Loyalist  feel¬ 
ing  in  a  wounded  soldier,  a  woman 
reaper,  a  volunteer  who  stems  a  panic, 
and  an  official. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Roberto  Sanchez  Bolanos.  Medi- 
taciones  de  un  hombre  solitario. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  La  Nacion.  1940.  139 
pages. — Usually  in  a  collection  of  sev¬ 
eral  stories,  there  is  at  least  one  that  can 
make  a  reviewer  mildly  enthusiastic. 
In  this  group  of  nine  episodic  and  ar¬ 
tificial  sketches  and  episodes,  none  seems 
to  call  for  a  rereading.  The  reader  feels 
no  sympathy  with  any  of  the  characters. 
In  the  title  story,  the  father  marries  again 
and  the  second  wife  mistreats  her  step¬ 
daughter.  After  a  long  time,  the  father 
realizes  the  situation,  takes  the  daughter 
away,  and  when  she  finds  a  husband,  he 
becomes  a  solitary  man.  Unmotivated 
violence  and  horror  fill  most  of  the  other 
stories,  like  that  of  the  man  who  marries 
a  girl  whose  eye  was  shot  out  as  a  child. 
His  revenge  is  to  find  the  German  who 
injured  the  woman  and  shoot  out  his 
eye. — W.  K.  /. 

We  learn  from  Cervantes  (La  Ha- 
bana)  that  Luigi  Russo  has  published 
recendy,  with  Sansoni,  in  Florence,  a 
critical  edition  of  II  Decamorene,  in 
which  the  writing  of  Luigi  Russo  bulks 
as  large  as  that  of  Boccaccio. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  "‘Head-Liners") 


W  Capt.  Sergei  N.  Kournakoff.  Rus¬ 
sia's  Fighting  Forces.  New  York. 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  1942.  258 
pages.  $2.50. — Americans  who  want  to 
understand  why  the  Soviet  armies  were 
able  to  put  up  for  more  than  a  year  such 
a  splendid  and  unexpected  resistance  to 
the  onslaught  of  the  Nazi  hordes  should 
read  this  interesting  hymn  of  praise.  Its 
authoi,  resident  for  two  decades  in  the 
United  States,  is  nevertheless  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak.  His  ancestors  for  centuries 
were  officers  in  the  old  Tsarist  armies. 
He  himself  fought  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  after  1917  in  the  Civil  War  on 
the  side  of  the  White  Russians,  support¬ 
ed  by  the  interventionist  Allies,  against 
the  Red  armies.  But  he  then  had  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  heart.  He  came  to  real¬ 
ize  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of  the 
Tsarist  forces  and  the  incalculable 
strength  of  the  new  Soviet  armies,  in 
which  ability,  not  birth,  was  the  criterion 
for  promotion.  He  writes  with  enthusi¬ 
asm — at  times  with  the  over-enthusiasm 
of  a  new  convert. 

The  reader  may  as  well  skip  the  in¬ 
troductory  survey  of  Russian  armies 
from  the  13th  century  Tartar  invasion 
to  1917,  in  order  to  come  to  the  meat 
of  the  book.  This  begins  with  the  Civil 
War  of  White  against  Red  Russians. 
Then  follows  an  excellent  account  of 
Mikhail  Frunze’s  work  between  1923 
and  1929  in  building  up  the  new  Soviet 
fighting  forces — the  establishment  of  a 
Military  Academy,  the  training  of  a  new 
General  Staff,  the  formation  of  a  terri¬ 
torial  militia,  which  gradually  made 
way  for  the  “regular”  army  in  1938, 
and  the  success  of  the  Five  Year  Plans 
in  providing  necessary  materiel. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  to  excellent  brief  accounts,  illus¬ 
trated  by  helpful  sketch-maps,  of  the 
successful  testing  of  Russia’s  new  fight¬ 


ing  forces  in  the  border  war  with  Japan 
in  1938-39,  in  the  war  with  Finland  in 
1939-40  (in  which  the  author  sweeps 
away  some  prevalent  misconceptions), 
and  finally  in  the  Armageddon  which 
started  with  Hitler’s  treacherous  attack 
on  June  22,  1941. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Maurice  Hindus.  Russia  and  japan. 

New  York.  Doubleday,  Doran. 
1942.  254  pages.  $2.00. — The  certainty 
of  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan  is  the  burden  of  Mr.  Hindus’ 
latest  book  and  he  makes  out  a  good 
case  for  his  prophecy.  He  starts  with 
certain  advantages  as  an  interpreter  of 
one  country  to  the  other,  having  been 
born  in  Russia  and  reared  in  the  United 
States. 

But  to  render  the  Russian  scene  in¬ 
telligible  to  American  readers,  he  relies 
on  the  emotional  appeal,  the  familiar 
method  of  those  who  have  a  cause  to 
maintain.  According  to  this  approach 
one  must  choose  between  true  ortho¬ 
doxy — “the  party  line”  heresy — so-called 
“right”  or  “left”  deviations.  Not  that 
Mr.  Hindus  makes  use  of  the  jargon 
of  official  communist  pronouncements. 
But  no  effort  is  made  to  dispel  honest 
doubt  or  questionings.  They  are  taken 
as  symptoms  of  human  perversity. 
When  Sigrid  Undset,  in  her  Return  to 
the  Future,  says  of  Moscow  that  it  is  a 
city  in  which  “every  place  is  a  slum,” 
her  declaration  is  dismissed  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  blind  prejudice.  Yet  a  few 
pages  farther  on,  we  are  given  an  even 
more  harrowing  picture  of  poverty  at 
a  Siberian  railroad  station.  Now  we  arc 
assured  that  the  pieople  of  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  judged  always  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  own  past;  again  we  arc 
told  they  “arc  just  like  New  York.” 

This  rejection  of  all  objective  stand- 
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ards  and  insistence  on  a  certain  emo¬ 
tional  attitude  as  the  key  to  Russia  is 
the  great  stumbling  block  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  country.  The  So¬ 
viet  refusal  to  allow  anyone  to  question 
or  go  behind  the  official  figures  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  modern  passion  for 
critical  analysis.  The  official  reports,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  frankly  intended  to 
put  the  best  face  on  matters  before  the 
world.  Mr.  Hindus  berates  us  for  under¬ 
estimating  Russian  war  preparations.  In 
this  the  world  was  misled  by  Soviet 
propaganda  which  deliberately  played 
down  the  fact  that  the  five  year  plans 
were  directed  to  arming  the  country 
rather  than  to  improving  the  lot  of  the 
people.  No  other  explanation  of  the  low 
standard  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
needed.  We  underestimated  the  Russian 
preparations  because  we  took  at  its  face 
value  all  the  ballyhoo  about  “socialism 
in  one  country.”  But  then,  so  did  Hider, 
for  which  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 
— Stuart  R.  Tompl{ins.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

®  Roy  P.  Porter.  Uncensored  France. 

New  York.  The  Dial  Press.  1942. 
305  pages.  $2.75. — The  author  was  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  in  Paris. 
He  here  sets  down  impressionistic 
sketches  of  scenes  in  France  from  June 
14,  1940,  when  the  Germans  entered 
Paris,  to  October  31,  1941,  when  he  left 
Marseilles  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  interesting  and  vivid  ac¬ 
counts  of  drunken  Germans,  brothels, 
Laval,  Nazi  thievery,  shooting  of  hos¬ 
tages,  Scapini  and  French  prisoners  of 
war,  the  Black  Market,  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railway  between  Occupied  and 
Unoccupied  France,  etc.  They  are  set 
down  without  any  particular  order  and 
are  not  accompanied  by  much  reflection 
or  penetrating  analysis  of  causes.  The 
conversations  recorded  do  not  seem  very 
convincing,  perhaps  because  American 
slang  is  not  suited  to  reproduce  the  flavor 
of  the  French  language.  Considering 
that  its  statements  are  “uncensored” 
and  written  in  safety  on  this  side  of  the 


Atlantic,  there  is  surprisingly  litde  in 
the  book  which  we  have  not  already 
heard  before.  So  far  as  he  does  make  a 
few  reflections,  it  may  be  noted  that  he 
thinks  Laval  was  much  stronger  physi¬ 
cally  after  he  was  wounded  at  Versailles 
and  had  to  go  on  a  diet  without  alcohol; 
that  90%  of  the  French  people  are  op¬ 
posed  to  collaboration;  and  that  even 
now  “the  French  arc  not  licked.”  But 
he  thinks  that  the  France  which  he 
loved,  even  with  its  “disorganization, 
pettiness  and  miles  and  miles  of  red 
tape,”  was  “a  nation  on  the  downgrade, 
whose  military  defeat  was  its  own  fault 
and  whose  corrupt  politics  during  twen¬ 
ty  years  formed  the  basis  for  the  priva¬ 
tions  our  friends  arc  suffering  now.” — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Karl  Robert.  Hitler  s  Counterfeit 
Reich.  New  York.  Alliance  Book 
Corporation.  1941.  122  pages.  $1.00 
— The  name  of  Karl  Robert  is  a  pseu¬ 
donym,  but  we  arc  assured  by  M.  W. 
Fodor,  a  well-known  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent,  that  the 
author  is  really  one  of  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  economic  experts  of  Vi¬ 
enna. 

Presumably  the  American  people 
should  by  now  be  familiar  with  most 
of  the  charges  made  by  Dr.  Robert,  but 
even  so,  he  does  a  very  concise  and  ef¬ 
fective  job  of  indicting  the  Nazi  regime. 
Although  he  gives  a  brief  resume  of  the 
main  features  of  the  Nazi  state,  he  is 
mainly  concerned  with  its  economic 
organization  and  policies.  Dr.  Robert 
claims,  and  with  much  sound  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the 
Nazi  state  was  spurious.  The  confisca¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  property  tided  it  over 
early  difficulties.  Moreover,  the  Nazis 
largely  repudiated  foreign  debts,  and 
drove  ruthlessly  harsh  trade  bargains 
with  small  neighboring  nations. 

Even  so.  Dr.  Robert  declares,  the  sys¬ 
tem  could  not  long  have  avoided  catas¬ 
trophe  without  war,  for  which  the 
whole  system  was  planned.  Since  the 
outbreak  in  1939  the  Nazis  have  main- 
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tainecl  themselves  largely  through  the 
accumulated  wealth  and  property  of 
their  victims.  Such  a  regime,  the  author 
claims,  cannot  make  the  transition  to  a 
permanent  peace-time  basis.  It  is  an  il¬ 
luminating  analysis,  and  one  which 
should  be  read  by  those  who  still  enter¬ 
tain  the  unexpressed  thought  that  “We 
can  do  business  with  Hitler.” — /.  H. 
Leel{.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Joseph  S.  Roucek,  editor.  Contem¬ 
porary  Europe,  a  Study  of  National, 
International,  Economic,  and  Cultural 
Trends.  New  York.  Van  Nostrand. 
1941.  647  pages.  $5.00. — How  much  can 
be  told  in  650  pages  about  the  political 
history,  the  geography,  the  economic 
aspect,  the  movements  in  arts  and  let¬ 
ters  and  the  aspirations  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  for  the  period  included 
between  the  two  world  wars.?  Very  little, 
of  course.  Therefore  do  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  when  you  fail  to  find  in  this  book 
any  information  on  the  very  question 
on  which  you  wanted  to  refresh  your 
memory,  or  on  that  little  detail  you  had 
always  postponed  checking.  On  the 
whole  it  will  be  a  great  help  in  under¬ 
standing  Europe  and  our  responsibilities 
in  the  sufferings  it  is  enduring  now.  It 
will  also  be  a  fine  preparation  for  the 
post-war  problems  that  we  shall  have  to 
solve  and  which  will  require  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  wisdom  backed  by 
knowledge.  What  matters  in  such  a 
book  is  not  the  number  of  facts  included. 
These,  we  know,  are  limited  by  the 
space  assigned.  What  matters  is  har¬ 
mony,  cohesion,  and  above  all  the  sci¬ 
entific  attitude  of  the  authors.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  these,  it  is  generally  quite  satis¬ 
factory:  almost  all  authors  are  Univer¬ 
sity  professors  and  authorities  in  the 
fields  for  which  they  were  chosen;  be¬ 
sides,  the  treatment  by  separate  coun¬ 
tries,  empires  or  groups  of  nations  is 
completed  by  treatments  of  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  nature,  such  as:  economics  in  the 
service  of  European  politics;  or  Europe 
in  world  affairs.  In  a  few  cases  only, 
opinions  on  the  same  subject  arc  given 


by  different  authors  and  arc  very  contra¬ 
dictory,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fall  of 
France.  Thus  one  is  not  allowed  to  for¬ 
get  that  the  book  is  a  symposium. 

Maps  arc  a  great  asset  to  this  work. 
There  are  at  least  two  dozen  of  them 
and  they  are  presented  in  pairs,  one 
showing  the  physical  geography  and  the 
other  the  resources  for  the  same  area. 
However,  on  one  of  them  entitled  Races 
of  Europe,  the  word  race  is  used  in  a 
sense  which  is  not  accepted  by  linguists 
and  anthropologists.  It  is  of  common 
knowledge  that  languages  do  not  at  all 
correspond  to  races  to-day.  Yet  this  very 
map  is  divided  into  areas  corresponding 
to  languages. — Pierre  Delattre.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  U.  S.  S.  R.  Society  for  Cultural  Re¬ 
lations  with  Foreign  Countries.  In 
Defense  of  Civilization  against  Fascist 
Barbarism.  Statements,  Letters  and  Tele¬ 
grams  from  Prominent  People.  Moscow. 
Voks.  1941.  102  pages. — Includes  a  fore¬ 
word  of  five  pages  by  V.  Kemcnov, 
president  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries. — A  compilation  of  vitriolic  anti- 
Nazi  statements  by  thirty-seven  Russian 
notables,  mostly  scientists  and  writers, 
and  thirteen  “prominent  people  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  England,  and  France  [who] 
oppose  Hiderism.”  It  unfortunately  falls 
between  two  stools.  Its  statements  are 
too  violent  and  sweeping  to  appeal  con¬ 
vincingly  to  the  intellectuals  for  whom 
it  is  presumably  printed;  its  make-up 
and  messages  restrict  its  appeal  among 
the  less  critical.  Yet  even  its  obviously 
partisan  overstatements  will  have  some 
influence.  The  Russian  statements  used 
ignore  communism  and  the  attacks  on 
Finland  and  Poland.  It  is  left  for  H.  G. 
Wells  to  justify  these  aggressions  and  to 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the  explorer,  to 
show  that  Russia  is  “fundamentally 
democratic  and  the  United  States  part 
capitalism,  part  democracy.”  This  bwk- 
let  fits  well  into  the  tendency  to  meta¬ 
morphose  the  common  American  stere¬ 
otype  of  Russian  from  that  of  a  pariah 
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communist  dictatorship  into  a  respect¬ 
able  socialist  democracy.  Judged  histori¬ 
cally  this  pamphlet  is  inadequate  and 
biased;  as  propaganda  it  is  moderately 
successful;  as  a  revelation  of  Russian  de¬ 
termination  and  confidence,  it  is  hope¬ 
ful  and  sincere. — Garland  Downum. 
Mercer  University. 

^  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Glimpses  of 
World  History.  New  York.  John 
Day.  1942.  993  pages.  $4.00. — “Being 
further  letters  to  his  daughter  written 
in  prison,  and  containing  a  rambling 
account  of  history  for  young  people.” 
The  earlier  letters  have  delightful  per¬ 
sonal  touches;  the  latter  ones  are  straight 
(or,  more  accurately,  unmitigated) 
politics.  I  read  the  book  with  eager  ex¬ 
pectation;  interesting  to  get  world  his¬ 
tory  from  a  different  angle,  not  Euro- 
piean,  not  Christian;  to  realize  antiquity, 
magnitude  and  achievements  of  Chinese 
and  Hindu  civilizations.  Not  disappoint¬ 
ed:  the  book  is  very  able;  yet — so  little 
do  I  know  India — I  remained  non¬ 
plussed.  Nehru,  for  all  his  protest  against 
European  imperialism,  is  purely  and 
simply  a  European.  Even  his  effort  to 
restore  the  balance,  to  bring  India  and 
China  into  the  picture,  is  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Voltaire  and  H.  G.  Wells.  His 
anticolonialism  is  of  a  brand  familiar 
among  European  radicals.  His  view  of 
Versailles  is  exactly  that  of  the  Pro-Ger¬ 
man,  Pacifist,  Socialist,  Isolationist 
coalition  which  for  twenty  years  paved 
the  way  for  Hitler’s  triumph.  I  wish 
I  could  believe  that  a  native  Hindu  could 
spontaneously  be  in  such  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  with,  say  Bertrand  Russell  or  Har¬ 
old  Laski,  and  remain  fully  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Hindu  masses.  But  I  am  not 
sure.  It  may  be  that  his  hold  on  certain 
political  elements — themselves  an  im¬ 
perceptible  minority — is  due  exclusively 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  fighting  the  British 
overlord,  just  like  De  Valera.  These 
glimpses  of  world  history  leave  India  as 
dark  an  enigma  as  ever.  The  book 
is  simply  and  excellently  written,  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  “Babu  English.”  The 


daughter  must  have  been  a  very  pre¬ 
cocious  child.  The  work  has  merits  of 
its  own:  but  it  is  no  substitute,  in  the 
popular  and  juvenile  field,  for  Wells’s 
or  Van  Loon’s. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

Glenn  Elwood  Waas.  The  Legen¬ 
dary  Character  of  Kaiser  Maximil¬ 
ian.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1941.  227  pages.  |2.75. — In  this 
dissertation  the  legendary  character  of 
Maximilian  I  is  traced  back  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  self-aggrandizing  program  in  his 
Teuerdanl{  and  other  literary  works  and 
to  German  historiography  of  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  character  and  motives  of 
Maximilian,  like  those  of  Wallenstein, 
vary  widely  in  the  accounts  of  different 
historians.  Although  the  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial  thus  provided  furnished  later  writ¬ 
ers  with  ample  subject  matter  of  a  con¬ 
flicting  nature,  the  blending  of  history 
and  legend  ultimately  resulted  in  a  he¬ 
roic  conception  of  the  Hapsburg  em- 
peroif.  The  Maximilian  legend  in  Ger¬ 
man  literature  after  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  receives  scant  attention  in  this  work. 
The  mention  of  Goethe’s  treatment  of 
the  Kaiser  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen 
and  of  the  blending  of  the  Maximilian 
and  Faust  legends  quickens  the  interest 
of  the  student  of  literature.  The  fascina¬ 
tion  which  Luther,  Hans  Sachs,  Weyer, 
Schiller,  and  others  felt  for  the  Kaiser 
would  doubtless  justify  a  more  detailed 
investigation  of  the  literary  aspects  of 
the  subject,  provided  the  material  were 
available  in  America.  The  author  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  future  study  in  the  field  of 
the  historical  novel  might  bring  to  light 
new  information  on  the  legend. — Gusta 
B.  Nance.  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Jacob  Worm-Miiller.  Norway  Re¬ 
volts  against  the  Nazis.  London. 
Lindsay  Drummond.  1941.  152  pages. 
5  s. — The  author,  a  former  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Oslo  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Norwegian  Lib¬ 
eral  Party,  describes  in  this  l^k  how 
the  German  occupation  of  Norway  was 
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carried  out.  Most  Norwegians  in  public 
or  in  private  life  were  not  prepared  for 
any  such  occupation.  Their  honorable 
membership  in  the  family  of  nations 
had  given  them  a  sense  of  national  se¬ 
curity  which  they  took  for  granted.  The 
fact  that  the  occupation  came  under  the 
guise  of  “protection”  of  one  “Nordic” 
country  by  another  did  not  break  down 
Norwegian  resistance,  but  only  made 
the  people  more  amazed  at  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  their  would-be  protector. 

According  to  this  author  the  Germans 
evidently  underestimated  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  Norwegian  democracy.  Their 
plan  of  taking  over  the  country  in  a 
pseudo-legal  manner  was  frustrated  by 
the  polite  but  determined  refusal  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  representatives  to  sign  away 
their  national  sovereignty.  This  refusal 
succeeded  in  slowing  up  the  schedule 
of  the  occupation,  though  obviously  not 
in  stopping  it.  It  was,  however,  very 
important  to  the  individual  Norwegian 
citizen  to  know  that  the  occupation  had 
not  had  the  blessing  of  his  government. 

This  book  has  an  advantage  over  other 
books  dealing  with  the  occupation  of 
Norway  in  that  the  author  not  only 
managed  to  escape  from  his  country  in 
order  to  be  able  to  write,  but  managed 
first  to  remain  there  for  nine  months 
in  order  to  see  exactly  what  was  taking 
place.  He  describes  the  esprit  de  corps 
shown  by  members  of  such  professions 
as  journalism  and  medicine  in  the  face 
of  attempts  at  coordination  with  Nazi 
ideas,  and  he  shows  how  Norwegians 
all  over  the  country  managed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  and  to  keep 
up  their  morale  by  means  of  witticisms 
in  their  own  language  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  authorities  would  not  immediately 
comprehend. 

For  the  historian  an  appendix  con¬ 
taining  pertinent  documents  adds  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book.  For  any  reader 
it  is  a  moving  description  of  a  country 
which,  although  occupied  by  a  Nazi  ad¬ 
ministration,  stoutly  refuses  to  be  coordi¬ 
nated. — G.  R.  Hilton.  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 


^  Otto  Zoff.  The  Huguenots,  Fighters 
for  God  and  Human  Freedom. 
Translated  by  E.  B.  Ashton  and  Jo  Mayo. 
New  York.  L.  B.  Fischer.  1942.  340 
pages.  Bibliography;  no  index. — This 
book  resembles  a  novel  in  its  color,  in 
its  stress  on  personalities,  in  its  occasion¬ 
al  tendency  to  speculate  and  moralize, 
and  finally,  in  its  success  in  winning  its 
reader’s  interest.  All  this  is  to  Zoff’s 
credit  in  the  first  popular  history  of  this 
former  French  sect.  Zoff,  like  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  novelist,  is  enamored  with  his 
heroes,  the  capable,  debonair  Henry  IV 
and  the  Huguenots  collectively.  But  de¬ 
spite  his  sympathy  with  them,  he  shows 
little  bias.  In  preparing  for  his  book,  he 
read  widely,  mainly,  his  bibliography 
indicates,  in  secondary  works.  Indeed, 
we  should  not  expect  a  man  to  under¬ 
take  careful  research  over  150  years  of 
peculiarly  tangled  history;  Zoff’s  task, 
which  he  does  well,  is  that  of  synthesiz¬ 
ing  and  popularizing  the  meticulous 
tomes  of  myopic  scholars.  Notable  are 
his  sketches  of  Sully,  Henry  IV,  and 
Catherine  d’Medici,  his  account  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  finally,  his  continuing  ef¬ 
forts  to  explain  the  social  and  economic 
revolution  of  the  Huguenot  party. 

Here  is  a  book  which  should  sell  well. 
Moravians,  Anabaptists,  Mennonites, 
and  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  would  indeed 
be  fortunate  in  having  their  separate  his¬ 
tories  treated  as  faithfully,  sympathetic- 
ly,  and  fluently  as  Zoff  has  treated  the 
almost  romantic  history  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  from  their  emergence  to  their  dis¬ 
appearance. — Garland  Downum.  Mercer 
University. 

^  Stefan  Zweig.  Amerigo.  A  Comedy 
of  Errors  in  History.  New  York. 
The  Viking  Press.  1942.  128  pages. 
$2.00. — A  minor,  but  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  historical  puzzle.  Amerigo  Ves¬ 
pucci,  our  godfather,  was  treated  at  one 
time  as  a  great  navigator,  the  worthy 
rival  of  Columbus,  and  the  first  man  to 
realize  that  the  newly  discovered  lands 
were  not  the  outp>osts  of  Zipangu  and 
Cathay,  but  indeed  a  new  world.  Then 
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he  was  accused  of  being,  not  even  a  Dr. 
Cook,  but,  quoth  Emerson,  “a  pickle- 
dealer  at  Seville,  whose  highest  naval 
rank  was  boatswain’s  mate  in  an  expe¬ 
dition  that  never  sailed. . . 

Stefan  Zweig  very  deftly  unravels 
that  comedy  of  errors.  The  book  is  far 
more  fascinating  than  most  detective 
stories,  although  the  mysterious  villain 
is  found  to  be  none  other  but  Chance. 
Zweig  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
of  history,  the  enormous  share  of  sheer 
luck  in  human  events,  of  errors,  lies  and 
myths  in  their  recording,  of  legend  in 
the  most  firmly  established  fame.  “How 
it  actually  happened,”  von  Ranke’s 
ideal,  is  but  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  “Any  one 
expecting  justice  from  history  asks  of  it 
more  than  it  is  willing  to  give.  Often  it 
concedes  achievement  and  immortality 
to  the  simple  and  mediocre  man,  casting 
the  best,  the  most  courageous  and  the 
wisest,  unmentioned  into  oblivion.  .  .  .” 
This  brief  but  charming  essay  is  ap¬ 
propriately  presented:  paper,  type  and 
illustrations  are  excellent.  Under  the 
rich  jacket,  the  binding  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  plain. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  George  Vernadsky.  Bohdan,  Het¬ 
man  of  Ul{raine.  New  Haven.  Yale 
University  Press.  1941.  150  pages.  $2.50. 
— Professor  Vernadsky  is  too  much  of 
a  scholar  to  utilize  the  dramatic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  subject-matter  for  what 
might  eclipse  the  most  colossal  Holly¬ 
wood  production.  The  remarkable  ca¬ 
reer  of  Hmelnitsky,  who  tried  to  unite 
the  Ukrainians  and  keep  them  inde¬ 
pendent  of  both  Russia  and  Poland  dur¬ 
ing  the  seventeenth  century,  is  told  with 
reserve  and  caution.  For  one  thing,  the 
tale  of  the  Cossack  cruelties  is  toned 
down  to  a  pianissimo.  TTie  essence  of 
the  story  is  presented,  however,  with 
admirable  clarity. — A.  K. 

**  Otto  Strasser.  History  in  My  Time. 

From  the  German  by  Douglas  Reed. 
London.  Jonathan  Cape.  1941. 262  pages. 
10s.  6d. — The  book  consists  of  two  en¬ 


tirely  independent  parts.  The  short  first 
part  is  a  rather  thrilling  personal  report 
of  the  flight  of  Hitler’s  enemy  No.  1 — 
as  Strasser  proudly  calls  himself — from 
Paris  to  the  Spanish  border,  in  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  summer  of  1940.  More  for¬ 
tunate  than  thousands  of  fellow-refugees 
who  lacked  his  financial  resources  and 
diplomatic  connections,  he  reached,  with 
the  aid  of  a  most  faithful  friend,  the 
frontier  station  of  Port  Bou  after  a  six 
weeks  Odyssee  through  panicky  South¬ 
ern  France.  However,  the  way  this  ex- 
Nazi  strongly  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  successful  escape  sounds 
somewhat  repugnant  to  the  reader  who 
knows  how  many  p>olitical  refugees  with 
a  longer  record  of  anti-Fascist  fighting 
than  that  of  Strasser  were  caught  by  the 
Nazis  after  the  debacle  of  France. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  history  of  Europe  from  June 
28, 1914,  the  day  when  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  was  assassinated  at  Sarajevo, 
to  June  27th,  1933,  the  day  when  the 
National  Socialist  Party  was  “by  law” 
proclaimed  to  be  the  only  party  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Strasser  boldly  undertakes  to  give 
a  complete  history  of  three  most  event¬ 
ful  decades  in  200  pages — according  to 
his  presentation  recent  European  politi¬ 
cal  history  was  nothing  but  a  series  of 
intrigues  and  conspiracies,  idealism  and 
political  insight  being  the  monopoly  of 
a  group  of  nationalist  litterateurs  in  lofty 
opposition  to  Hitlerism.  While  his  book 
makes  interesting  reading,  it  is  full  of 
misstatements  and  misinterpretations, 
especially  as  far  as  Strasser’s  haughty 
attitude  towards  the  Weimar  republic 
is  concerned. 

Its  original  German  title,  Erlebte 
Weltgeschichte,  sounds  less  arrogant 
than  the  title  given  the  book  by  the 
translator  who,  besides,  definitely  fools 
the  reader  by  calling  Strasser,  in  his  in¬ 
troduction,  “the  only  one  among  the 
emigrants  from  Hitler’s  Germany  to 
carry  on  ...  a  real  active  war  against 
Hitler.” — Alfred  Werner.  New  York 
City. 
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W  Hakon  Mielche.  Journey  to  the 

World’s  End.  New  York.  Double- 
day,  Doran.  1941.  297  pages.  $2.50. — 
Since  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  not  exactly 
familiar  to  every  tourist,  the  author’s 
description  of  his  trip  to  that  part  of  the 
world  offers  a  welcome  change  from  the 
usual  travel  account.  Witty  marginal 
vignettes  illustrate  his  subtle  irony  in 
narrating  the  stages  of  his  journey  from 
Copenhagen  to  Magallanes.  The  reader 
cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  in¬ 
digenous  Ona  Indians  were  almost  ex¬ 
terminated  because  the  white  sheep 
ranchers  cavalierly  appropriated  their 
land,  and  most  of  the  natives  who 
escaped  economic  greed  were  killed  off 
by  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis,  aided, 
no  doubt,  by  the  officiousness  of  well- 
meaning  missionaries  who  insisted  on 
clothing  their  tough,  habitually  naked 
bodies.  And  since  “dukes  don’t  emi¬ 
grate,’’  the  landed  “gentry’’  has  literally 
progressed  from  rags  to  riches  within 
two  generations,  while  the  hovels  of  the 
exploited  peons  offer  a  fertile  field  for 
communistic  agitation.  The  book  is  ably 
translated  from  the  Danish  by  M.  A. 
Michael. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

George  A.  Buttrick.  Prayer.  New 

York  and  Nashville.  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury.  1942.  $2.75. — It  is  indeed 
exhilarating  to  find  an  author  who  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  his  subject  and 
never  wanders  away  from  it  except  to 
gather  illustrative  material.  It  is  this  pro¬ 
cedure  that  makes  George  Buttrick’s 
Prayer  a  book  that  deserves  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  thinking  believers,  doubt¬ 
ers,  and  agnostics. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  call  Prayer 
Buttrick’s  book,  because  it  is  composed 
of  gleanings;  ancient  and  modern; 
American,  European,  and  Asiatic.  One 
does  not  read  far  until  he  is  aware  that, 
next  to  the  Bible,  Fernard  Menegoz’s 
Le  probleme  de  la  pribre  is  the  chief 
source  of  inspiration  and  insight.  Next 
to  Menegoz,  the  author  builds  on  Fried¬ 
rich  Heilcr,  Mario  Puglisi,  Constant  C. 


Vigil,  Kierkegaard,  Zsolt  de  Harsanyi, 
Maurice  Goguel  and  many  others.  These 
are  marshalled,  not  in  a  vaunted  display 
of  erudition,  but  because  each  one  has 
some  light  to  throw  on  the  particular  as¬ 
pect  of  the  problem  in  hand  at  that  time. 

With  a  few  .deft  strokes  the  author 
clears  away  the  rubbish  and  under¬ 
growth  and  brings  the  reader  to  the  tap¬ 
root  of  the  particular  aspect  of  prayer 
with  which  he  is  dealing.  For  example: 
are  prayers  answered.^  Without  equivo¬ 
cation  he  says,  “Yes,  but  not  invariably.’’ 
Then  he  proceeds  to  explain  in  a  clear- 
cut  fashion  just  what  he  means.  Thus 
he  goes  through  the  various  types  of 
prayer,  both  individual  and  social,  and 
evaluates  their  use  and  misuse  with  a 
forthrightness  and  comprehensiveness 
that  command  respect. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  few  will 
agree  with  all  the  tenets  set  forth  by 
the  author,  in  fact  this  reviewer  finds 
himself  in  hearty  disagreement  with  the 
view  that  there  is  no  room  for  prayer 
in  a  universe  of  law.  Why  one  has  to 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  natural  law  to 
have  his  prayers' answered  is  not  made 
clear.  Caprice  would  not  only  invalidate 
prayer,  but  raise  serious  doubts  about  a 
dependable  God.  Despite  differences  on 
minor  details,  thinking  people  will  find 
the  book  both  stimulating  and  helpful. 
— Nick^  Comfort.  Oklahoma  School  of 
Religion. 

^  Daylight.  European  Arts  and  Let¬ 
ters.  Volume  1.  London.  The  Ho¬ 
garth  Press.  1941.  6s. — Czech  and  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  have  launched  a  new  lit¬ 
erary  venture  similar  to  the  earlier  bi¬ 
ennial  publication  New  Writing.  In  the 
foreword  to  the  first  volume,  the  editors 
explain  that  they  thought  “that  though 
much  had  been  done  to  bring  British 
people  and  their  European  allies,  whose 
representatives  are  in  England  at  this 
moment,  together  in  a  political  sense,  a 
bridge  still  needed  to  be  built  between 
them  in  those  things  that  touched  their 
lives  more  deeply:  in  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  imagination,  books,  paint- 
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ing,  music,  the  theater  and  poetry.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  if  they  could  learn 
to  understand  one  another,  to  collabor¬ 
ate  and  to  give  mutually  in  those  things, 
the  bond  might  be  even  more  valuable 
and  more  lasting  than  any  political  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  moment. — In  this 
first  volume  the  Czechs  have  a  larger 
representation  than  any  other  country. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  initiative 
for  the  venture  came  from  the  Czechs 
in  London.  But  there  are  also  Greek, 
French  and  Irish  collaborators,  and  in 
future  volumes  writers  of  other  nations 
are  to  have  a  larger  part. 

Unfortunately  the  quality  of  the 
Czech  contributions  does  not  correspond 
to  the  quantity.  There  is  an  excellent 
story  by  Egon  Hostovsky  (it  has  been 
praised  by  the  London  Times  and  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation),  but  the 
other  Czech  contributions  arc  much 
weaker.  An  article  by  Karel  BruSak  on 
the  New  Dramatic  Space  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  utterly  confused.  Translations 
from  the  wonderful  Czech  poems  of 
Nezval  and  Halas  are  mediocre,  and  the 
choice  of  the  poems  is  bad. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of 
contemporary  French  writers  by  Rene 
Avord,  and  there  are  two  remarkable 
poems  by  the  Greek  Pantclis  Prevelakis, 
translated  by  D.  Capetanakis. — F.  C. 
Weisl(opf.  Yaddo,  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 

W  Wm.  K.  Pfeiler.  War  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Mind.  The  Testimony  of  Men 
of  Fiction  Who  Fought  at  the  Front. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1941.  XX  -f-  349  pages.  $3.25. — The  tide 
should  not  mislead  one  to  think  that  the 
author  at  any  time  pretends  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  and  described  a  characteristic 
something  which  a  taxonomist  might 
label  mens  Teutonica.  Instead,  the  book 
is  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  war  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  number  of  German  minds,  as 
it  has  found  expression  in  some  103 
works  (mainly  novels)  dealing  with  the 
first  World  War.  Pfeiler  bases  his  main 
classification  of  these  novels  on  the  fun¬ 


damental  difference  between  what  he 
calls  the  “egocentric”  and  the  “ethno¬ 
centric”  attitudes.  The  egocentric  atti¬ 
tude  is  characterized  by  the  priority  of 
individual  values,  while  the  ethnocen¬ 
tric  is  characterized  by  “priority  of  so¬ 
cial  (especially  national  or  social)  val¬ 
ues.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  the 
author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  pro¬ 
ducing  not  only  a  contribution  to  Li- 
teraturgeschichte,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  highly  readable  book  which,  if^  read 
widely  enough,  would  do  much  to  en¬ 
lighten  Americans  on  Germany  in  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Part  I  contains  fifty-five  pages  of  back¬ 
ground  information  on  “Germany  1914- 
1938,”  “Weimar  and  Berchtesgaden,” 
and  “The  Spiritual  Legacy  of  the 
Front.”  Parts  Il-IV  deal  with  the  works 
on  which  the  study  is  based;  in  every 
case  the  author  tells  the  reader  enough 
about  the  contents  of  the  work  under 
discussion  to  help  him  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  and  why  the  author  arrives 
at  his  judgments,  and  conscientious 
page  references  make  it  possible  at  all 
times  for  the  reader  to  check  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  ideas  attributed  to  the  sources. 
An  appendix  of  eighteen  pages  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “The  Criticism  of  the  German 
War  Novel,”  which  is  followed  by  a 
complete  bibliography  and  index. — 
Robert  H.  Weidman.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

^  Studies  by  Members  of  the  French 
Department  of  Yale  University. 
Romanic  Studies  XVIII.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1941.  353  pages. 
$3. — This  collection  of  essays,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  dealing  with  sections 
of  French  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  twentieth  century,  main¬ 
tains  a  general  level  of  solid  scholarship. 
Among  the  essays  which  modestly  limit 
themselves  to  factual  research  is  a  long 
biographical  sketch  of  Marin  le  Roy  de 
Gomberville  in  which  Philip  A.  Wads¬ 
worth  shows  us  the  widely  varied  career 
of  this  seventeenth  century  man  of  let¬ 
ters  who  is  too  often  remembered  as 
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merely  the  author  of  Polexandre.  H. 
Linn  Edsall  gives  evidence  that  Fonte- 
nelle  not  only  anticipated  Voltaire’s  idea 
of  history  and  progress  but  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  it.  Using  his  attitude  toward 
V’oltaire  as  a  touchstone,  Joubert’s  de¬ 
velopment  from  a  radical  to  a  conserva¬ 
tive  is  traced  by  Paul  J.  Sturm  who, 
perhaps  believing  it  implicit,  does  not, 
to  my  satisfaction,  sufficiently  explain 
the  broader  significance  of  this  pattern 
in  Joubert’s  life.  In  his  essay  “La  Plume 
and  French  poetry  of  the  Nineties,”  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Cornell  points  out  that  though 
the  editorial  policy  of  this  magazine  was 
stated  to  be  eclectic,  it  actually  reflected 
and  encouraged  the  trend  of  poetic  evo¬ 
lution  from  the  subjective  poetry  of  the 
early  nineties  to  the  return  to  objectivity 
at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Turning  to  the  interpretive  essays, 
we  find  an  attempt  by  Robert  C.  Bates 
to  explain  the  puzzling  shifts  in  tone  of 
Le  Pelerinage  de  Charlemagne  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  blending  of  disparate 
parts  into  one  synthesis  is  characteristic 
of  the  baroque  mold.  Jean  Boorsch  re¬ 
marks  that  the  too  frequent  attempts  to 
interpret  Corneille’s  plays  in  the  light  of 
modern  dramaturgy  and  psychology  re¬ 
sults  in  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Boorsch  then 
correctly  analyzes  Corneille’s  dramas  in 
terms  of  the  dramatic  emotions  the  play¬ 
wright  was  trying  to  produce.  Definitive 
is  Albert  Feuillerat’s  brilliant  plotting  of 
the  architectural  scheme  of  Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs  du  Mol  and  his  revelation  of  its 
significance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  not  suffer  the  premature  interment 
so  often  the  fate  of  essays  published  in 
collections  with  uncommunicative  titles. 
— Vernon  Hall  Jr.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Studies  in  Honor  of  John  Albrecht 
Wah.  Edited  by  Fred  O.  Nolte, 
Harry  W.  Pfund  and  George  J.  Metcalfe. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Lancaster 
Press.  1941.  335  pages.  $3.50. — In  honor 
of  the  70th  birthday  of  John  A.  Walz, 
the  famous  Harvard  Germanist,  several 
of  his  former  students  have  published 


this  volume  of  essays  on  Germanic  phil¬ 
ology  and  German  literary  history.  The 
two  contributions  which  seem  to  us  best 
rounded  out  and  which  certainly  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  a  degree  of  interest  be¬ 
yond  a  circle  of  specialists,  are  Orie  W. 
Long’s  Werther  in  America  and  Harry 
W.  Pfund’s  George  Henry  Calvert,  Ad¬ 
mirer  of  Goethe.  Long  deals  mainly  with 
the  climax  of  Werther  enthusiasm  in  the 
years  between  1784  and  1809.  He  re¬ 
cords  the  various  attempts  at  translation, 
the  adaptations,  dramatisations,  and  lit¬ 
erary  products  of  every  variety  for  which 
Werther  was  responsible,  including 
works  intended  to  paralyze  the  “im¬ 
moral”  influence  of  Goethe’s  romance. 
Pfund  contributes  a  very  capable  biogra¬ 
phy  of  G.  H.  Calvert  of  Riverdale,  Mary¬ 
land,  the  first  Southern  intellectual  to 
study  at  a  German  University.  He  was 
untouched  by  the  Puritanical  influence 
of  New  England,  and  this  was  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  assigned  to 
Goethe  the  place  which  belonged  to  him 
and  which  the  intellectual  tyranny  of 
New  England  had  long  refused  him. 
Philip  Shelley  writes  on  the  long- 
neglected  Niclas  Muller,  German- Amer¬ 
ican  Poet  and  Patriot.  Archer  Taylor 
supplies  a  very  amusing  little  discussion 
of  the  old  German  phrase  “Zwischen 
Pfingsten  und  Strassburg,”  a  curious 
mixture  of  time  and  place,  doubtless 
parallel  to  the  American  expression 
“from  Hell  to  breakfast.”  Alan  Holske’s 
study  of  Stifter  and  the  Biedermeier 
Crisis  is  a  heartening  instance  of  the 
sociological  approach  which  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  so  rare  in  literary  studies.  Space 
fails  us  to  comment  on  all  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  several  of 
them  are  not  of  great  interest  except  to 
specialists. — The  imposing  collection  has 
for  appendix  a  list  of  the  numerous  and 
varied  publications  of  Professor  Walz 
himself. — Dieter  Cunz.  University  of 
Maryland. 

^  W.  R.  Rodgers.  “A waller  and 
Other  Wartime  Poems.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  1942.  $1.50. — Admit- 
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tcdly  schooled  in  the  backwater  of  lit- 
crat  tre,  out  of  sight  of  the  running 
stream  of  contemporary  verse  till  the 
late  thirties,  this  young  Ulster  poet 
might  more  easily  have  imitated  Tenny¬ 
son  or  Rupert  Brooke  than  the  moderns. 
He  preferred  Anglo-Saxon  bluntness, 
however,  to  romantic  glamour.  Even  his 
lyricism  is  more  akin  to  Spender’s  line 
than  Brooke’s.  Nor  does  he  think  that 
peace  will  solve  all  problems, 

in  peace  or  war,  we 

are  where  we  are  because  of  what  we  are. 

In  “our  stinking  ditches  war  was  born.’’ 
He  would  awaken  his  countrymen  to 

light  fires  of  foresight  that  will  clean 
And  clear  the  careless  ground  .  .  . 

Of  all  the  dry  and  tindery  increment 
Of  privilege. 

Rodger’s  defects  are  verbosity,  over¬ 
fondness  for  alliteration,  and  failure  to 
be  incisive.  When  he  would  cry  out,  he 
sometimes  shouts.  Experience  will  im¬ 
prove  his  technique;  and  maturity  may 
bring  him  profundity  and  the  pity  which 
marked  the  one  thin  volume  of  that  fine 
war  poet,  Wilfred  Owen.  Indignation 
is  not  enough! — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Vladimir  Nabokov.  The  Real  Life 
of  Sebastian  Knight.  Norfolk,  Con¬ 
necticut.  New  Directions.  1941.  205 
pages.  $2.50. — This  is  Mr.  Nabokov’s 
first  novel  to  be  written  not  in  his  native 
Russian,  but  in  the  acquired  English, 
which  he  handles  with  equal  skill.  The 
short  volume  is  packed  with  plot  and 
counterplot,  with  subtle  musings  and 
keen  observations,  with  literary  innuen¬ 
does  and  bewilderingly  unexpected  con¬ 
clusions.  Chapters  16  and  17  form  a  gem 
of  an  episode,  a  fine  story  in  itself.  One 
might  find  in  the  book  material  for  an¬ 
other  half  a  dozen  stories.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  book  is  that  one  does 
not  understand  why  it  was  written.  A 
writer  of  such  extraordinary  ability  is 
expected  to  contribute  more  permanent 
values  than  clever  acrobatics  in  literary 
technique. — A.  K. 


^  Soseki  Natsum6.  Ko\oro.  Translat¬ 
ed  by  Ineko  Sato.  Tokyo.  The  Hoku- 
seido  Press.  1941.  288  pages.  $2.00. — 
It  is  well  to  be  reminded  by  this  ex¬ 
quisitely  told  story  that  the  Black 
Dragons  and  other  war  lords  of  Nippon, 
whose  western-derived  Kultur  is  now 
destroying  the  old  civilizations  of  the 
Orient,  are  not  the  only  kind  of  Japa¬ 
nese  in  the  world.  This  short,  tragic 
novel  presents  a  picture  of  a  completely 
unwarlike,  hypersensitive  pair  of  friends, 
the  younger  of  whom  long  tries  in  vain 
to  fathom  the  mystery  which  hangs  over 
the  older  man  and  his  lovely  wife.  Too 
late  the  curtain  is  raised  on  the  soul 
drama  of  the  elder  man;  his  almost  life¬ 
long  remorse  for  a  deed  of  his  youth 
finally  drives  him  to  suicide  as  expia¬ 
tion. 

In  a  twilight  atmosphere,  ghost- 
haunted  yet  occasionally  echoing  with 
the  noises  of  the  crowded,  industrialized 
Tokyo  of  1914 — the  year  of  the  book’s 
first  printing — a  poignant  suspense  is 
created  and  sustained  with  an  economy 
of  means  which  reminds  the  reader  that 
Soseki  Natsume  was  a  painter  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  of  his  country’s  novel¬ 
ists.  Unity  of  tone,  emphasis  and  bal¬ 
ance  in  design,  the  ascesis  which  Pater 
described  as  the  essence  of  style,  all  are 
here  in  this  concentrated  study  of  “un 
pauvre  coeur  humain,’’  as  the  French 
version  translates  the  title,  Kokpro. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Janet  Lewis.  The  Wife  of  Martin 
Guerre.  San  Francisco.  Colt  Press. 
1941.  153  pages.  $2.50;  edition  de  luxe, 
$5.00. — This  pathetic  story  of  a  woman’s 
ordeal  is  based  on  an  English  lawyer’s 
transcript  of  Toulouse  court  records  of 
1560.  Around  the  record  Miss  Lewis  has 
sketched  a  society  of  proud  and  wealthy 
peasants  living  in  a  secluded  valley  of 
Gascony;  they  are  Catholics,  but  the 
tradition  of  patriarchal  authority  is 
stronger  in  them  than  their  religion. 
Young  Martin’s  revolt  against  this  tra¬ 
dition  brings  long  and  cruel  sufferings 
to’  his  once  happy  wife.  He  leaves  her 
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and  their  young  son  to  go  off  to  the  wars. 
An  impostor  extraordinarily  like  him  in 
appearance  is  accepted  as  genuine  by  all 
the  household  except  the  sensitive  wife. 
The  tragedy  is  accentuated  by  her  de¬ 
votion  to  truth  even  at  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
rupting  the  patriarchal  unit  of  which 
she  is  a  part.  When  Martin,  returning 
at  last,  rebuffs  her  as  a  sinner,  she  is  left 
alone,  at  thirty-two,  the  victim  of  that 
tradition  against  which  her  hot-blooded 
husband,  backed  by  her  sympathy,  had 
been  the  first  to  rebel.  Miss  Lewis  tells 
this  melodramatic  story  in  a  discreet 
style  that  never  blares  out  emotion,  but 
suggests  it  delicately.  At  times  she  rises 
to  a  jeweled  perfection  in  the  cadence 
of  her  prose  and  in  numerous  happy 
phrases. — Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge, 
Jr.  University  of  Georgia. 

^  Zsolt  de  Harsanyi.  Lover  of  Life. 

Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 
Paul  Tabor,  in  collaboration  with  Willa 
and  Edwin  Muir.  New  York.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s.  1942. 678  pages.  $3.00. — Zsolt 
de  Harsanyi  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  prolific  and  one  of  the  most 
talented  writers  of  the  generation.  Two 
others  of  his  long,  ambitious  and  fasci¬ 
nating  novels  have  recently  been  cor¬ 
dially  received  in  this  country,  by  both 
the  critics  and  the  reading  public.  The 
Star  Gazer  portrayed  a  man  and  a  pe¬ 
riod,  Galileo  and  the  beginnings  of  ex¬ 
perimental  science.  Lover  of  Ufe  is  just 
as  impressive  and  readable  a  presentation 
of  the  great  Flemish  artist,  statesman 
and  citizen  Pieter  Paul  Rubens,  moving 
in  the  colorful  and  fateful  period  of  the 
Spanish  Regency  in  the  Netherlands. 
There  is  power,  charm  and  substance  in 
the  book. — M.  T.  H. 

^  Tommaso  Gallarati  Scotti.  Vita  di 

Dante.  Milano.  Treves.  1939.  xix 
-f-  362  pages,  illustrated.  20  lire. — The 
first  edition  of  this  biography  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1921,  to  commemorate  the 
sixth  centenary  of  Dante’s  death.  This 
new  edition,  largely  revised  and  ampli¬ 
fied,  carries  a  valuable  introduction  by 


the  author  himself,  stating  the  special 
purpose  of  his  work.  More  than  a  biogra¬ 
phy,  the  book  endeavors  to  be  a  spiritual 
portrait  of  Dante,  to  present  the  secret 
history  of  his  passions,  beliefs,  loves, 
hates,  friendships,  the  influences  that  af¬ 
fected  and  tormented  his  wondrous  spir¬ 
it  and  brought  into  the  world  the  Divine 
Comedy.  This  great  work  is  contem¬ 
plated  as  a  unique  revelation,  transcend¬ 
ing  its  artistic  expression,  and  in  a  sense 
as  the  true  Life  of  Dante.  Gallarati  Scotti 
docs  more  than  study  the  documents  of 
the  poet’s  mortal  history,  he  gets  at  the 
center  of  Dante’s  personality  through  a 
spiritual  penetration  of  his  works — the 
poetical  ones  in  particular — in  which  he 
finds  the  roots,  the  secrets  and  the  sources 
of  his  character,  his  faith,  his  genius 
and  his  gigantic  art.  He  reads  these  books 
as  confessions.  It  is  impossible  to  bring 
Dante  to  life  through  documentary  re¬ 
search  only.  What  is  more  important  in 
him  is  what  escapes  the  historian,  his 
hidden  life,  the  intimate  and  mysterious 
contact  between  the  world  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  interior  world  in  which 
he  did  his  work  of  creation. 

Gallarati  Scotti  is  well  known  as  a 
biographer  of  Antonio  Fogazzaro. — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Ugo  Ojetti.  Piit  Vivi  dei  Vivi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1938.  321  pages. 
Illustrated.  12  lire. — In  the  field  of  art 
and  aesthetics  Ugo  Ojetti  enjoys  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  authority  in  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Tuscany.  In  this  book  he  reproduces 
his  most  noteworthy  popular  lectures  on 
various  painters,  poets,  architects,  sculp¬ 
tors,  from  Giotto  to  Canova,  from  Fos¬ 
colo  to  the  popular  Neapolitan  Di  Gia¬ 
como.  In  his  addresses  on  literature  and 
art  this  critic  has  always  emphasized  a 
doctrine  of  artistic  energy  and  discipline, 
exemplified  in  variety  of  attack,  in  ver¬ 
satility  of  style,  in  vigor  of  exhortation 
and  polemic.  In  his  preface  to  this  col¬ 
lection  he  enunciates  his  ideas  on  Ora¬ 
tory;  an  art,  he  declares,  which  is  no 
longer  adequately  taught,  and  in  which 
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there  should  be  a  return  to  the  models 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  the  Human¬ 
istic  schools.  With  better  preparation, 
he  says,  he  should  himself  be  able  to 
speak  more  effectively  of  the  great  men, 
“more  alive  than  the  living,”  whom  he 
has  had  the  honor  to  commemorate. 
Spoken  words  and  written  pages,  he 
muses,  fade  away  like  smoke  of  incense 
before  the  altars  that  Fame  has  erected 
to  the  Immortals.  Yet  from  a  well-spok¬ 
en  tribute,  offered  with  skill  united  to 
devotion  and  culture,  the  listeners  go 
out  with  a  feeling  that  those  great  lives 
which  run  their  course  can  be  lived 
again.  —  Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

^  Manlio  Lo  Vecchio  Musti.  L’Opera 
di  Luigi  Pirandello.  Torino.  Paravia. 
1939.  262  pages.  13  lire. — This  is  the  first 
critical  survey  of  the  entire  work  of 
Pirandello,  including  even  the  unpub¬ 
lished  writings.  It  offers  a  short  biogra¬ 
phy  which  makes  careful  use  of  the  es¬ 
sential  data;  an  analytic  study  of  Pi¬ 
randello’s  writing;  the  chronology  of 
the  works,  and  a  bibliography.  The 
Sicilian  playwright,  whose  strange 
dramas  brought  him  such  celebrity  both 
in  Italy  and  abroad,  left  also  novels,  short 
stories,  poems  and  essays  of  importance. 
This  book  proves  Musti’s  discriminating 
knowledge  of  all  this  material,  and  is 
therefore  a  vade-mecum  for  any  one 
wishing  to  evaluate  the  sources  of  the 
persistent  intellectual  urges  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  originality  of  the  Pirandellian 
world.  It  clearly  presents  the  unique 
personality  of  the  Sicilian  dramatist,  it 
shows  late  nineteenth  century  society 
seen  through  the  powerful  lens  of  the 
Pirandellian  pseudo-philosophy,  and  it 
clarifies  Pirandello’s  conception  of  lit¬ 
erary  creation  as  it  is  expressed  in  his 
poems  and  in  his  famous  essay  on  hu¬ 
mor.  Through  Musti’s  analyses  of  the 
tragic  grandeur  of  various  dramas  the 
reader  secures  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  that  significant  phenomenon  that  is 
Pirandello  in  his  Opera  Omnia. — Ana¬ 
cleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 


F.  S.  Mi^dzy  Marnq  i  Loar^.  Ksiqz- 
nica  Polsl{a.  Glasgow,  Scotland 
(240  Hope  St.)  Published  by  the  Au¬ 
thor.  1941.  151  pages. — An  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  and  exciting  memoir  of  the 
German-French  campaign  of  June, 
1940,  by  a  Pole  who  participated  in  it. 
Especially  valuable  for  its  appraisal  of 
the  French  attitude  toward  the  national 
destiny. — A.  P.  C. 

^  Alfredo  Augusto  da  Matta.  Vocabu- 
lario  amazonense.  Manaos  (Ama¬ 
zonas,  Brasil).  Privately  printed.  1939. 
314  pages. — Only  a  great  enthusiasm 
and  a  spirit  formed  by  the  severe  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  scholarly  investigation  could 
have  produced  a  book  like  this  one.  Dr. 
da  Matta  is  a  member  of  the  Amazonas 
Historical  and  Geographic  Institute,  as 
well  as  of  the  Amazonas  Academy  of 
Letters.  He  is  also  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  has  occupied  him¬ 
self  for  a  long  time  with  fascinating 
scientific-literary  studies,  and  his  labors 
should  widen  the  interest  in  Amazonian 
themes.  His  V ocabulario  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  great  variety  of  acceptations,  and 
a  vocabulary  comparable  in  extent  with 
the  legendary  wealth  of  the  enormous 
river.  Dr.  Matta  is  capable  of  concision, 
when  circumstances  call  for  rigid  syn¬ 
thesis.  But  he  realizes  also  that  certain 
explanations  (as  for  example  such  words 
as  boto,  caaete,  caipora,  cipo,  igapd,  etc.), 
require  ample  development;  and  he  acts 
accordingly. — There  is  a  notable  pro¬ 
logue,  which  will  be  very  useful  not  only 
to  specialists,  but  also  to  prospective  trav¬ 
elers  in  the  Amazon  country,  or  the  states 
of  Matto-Grosso  or  Goyaz,  even  for  the 
territory  of  Acre.  It  will  be  found  im¬ 
possible  to  make  an  extensive  study  of 
the  linguistic  geography  of  these  regions 
without  the  help  of  this  work.  There  is 
also  a  bibliography  of  some  80  carefully 
chosen  titles. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

^  Oswaldo  Serpa.  Portugues  para  Es- 
trangeiros:  Linguagem  Brasileira. 
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Vol.  I.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livraria  Alves. 
1941.  120  pages.  16$000.  In  U.  S.  A.  $1. 
— Abgar  Renault,  Director  of  National 
Education,  says  in  his  Preface  to  this 
book,  “To  study  a  foreign  language  is 
after  all,  a  way  of  loving  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  for  a  language  is  a  soul,  alive  and 
human.”  North  American  students  will 
find  loving  Brazil  an  easier  task  because 
of  this  charming  “direct-method”  pre¬ 
sentation  of  its  “soul”  by  Oswaldo  Serpa 
of  the  Instituto  de  Educaqao  do  Dis¬ 
trito  Federal.  Serpa  is  an  authority  on 
language  teaching,  and  author  of  various 
English  text  books.  The  material  cov¬ 
ered  is  astonishingly  varied  and  compre¬ 
hensively  treated  when  one  considers  the 
size  of  the  book.  The  Brazilian  Portu¬ 
guese  is  modern  and  crisp  as  well  as  cor¬ 
rect.  But  best  of  all  the  foreign  student 
will  find  here  the  answer  to  that  oft 
repeated  wail  “Yes,  but  how  do  they 
actually  say  it  in  Brazil?” — Eugenia 
Kaufman.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Santiago  Gastaldi.  Vida  e  ohra  de 
Balzac.  Curitiba  (Brazil).  Editora 
Guaira  Limitada.  1940.  308  pages. — A 
correct  Portuguese  version,  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  intellectual  De  Placido  e  Silva,  of 
the  important  bio-bibliographical  study 
originally  written  in  Spanish  by  the  great 
Uruguayan  Balzac  scholar  Santiago 
Gastaldi.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  “Museo  Balzac”  which  Sr. 
Gastaldi  has  installed  in  his  home  in 
Montevideo,  and  we  can  testify  to  the 
fervor  of  his  admiration  for  the  glorious 
author  of  the  Corned ie  Humaine.  His 
book  is  not  exactly  a  novelized  biogra¬ 
phy.  It  is  rich  in  facts  and  information, 
a  work,  in  fact,  which  is  fundamental 
for  all  students  of  Balzac.  Its  pages,  dis¬ 
creetly  illustrated,  make  very  pleasant 
reading;  Sr.  Gastaldi’s  style  is  clear, 
agreeable  and  full  of  life.  Outstanding 
sections  of  the  book  arc  entitled  Los 
avarientos  descriptos  por  Balzac,  La  es- 
cultura,  Rodin  y  Balzac,  "La  Comedia 
Humana"  y  "La  Divina  Comedia,"  Las 
mujeres  y  el  alma  femenina  en  la  obra 
de  Balzac,  Balzac  en  Paris,  Balzac  y 


Baroja,  Balzac  editor. — Santiago  Gas¬ 
taldi  is  now  at  work  on  another  study 
of  the  gifted  author  of  La  Peau  de  cha¬ 
grin.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  “Con- 
fraternite  Universelle  Balzacienne,” 
whose  headquarters  is  at  5731  Avenida 
Lezica,  Montevideo,  and  which  has 
members  all  over  the  world,  among 
them  Albert  Einstein,  William  Hobart 
Royce,  Stefan  Zweig,  Gabriela  Mistral, 
etc. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Euryalo  Cannabrava.  Seis  temas  do 

Espirito  Moderno.  Sao  Paulo.  Pano¬ 
rama.  1941.  231  pages. — In  this  volume 
the  author  has  collected  material  that 
made  its  first  appearance  in  his  weekly 
column  in  a  newspaper.  O  Mito  is  the 
author’s  primary  interest,  and  is  also  the 
one  which  co-ordinates  somewhat  the 
other  five  temas  presented:  0  Incon- 
ciente,  O  Nacionalismo,  O  Progresso,  O 
Judaismo,  and  A  Metaftsica.  He  states 
the  following  purpose:  “Trata-se, 
apenas,  de  uma  tentativa  para  formulas 
conclusoes  mais  ou  menos  trabalhosas 
sobre  variadas  teses  de  escritores  con- 
temporaneos,  e  sobre  as  tendencias  mais 
caracteristicas  da  nossa  epoca.”  Many  of 
his  discussions  are  inspired  by  French 
writers,  including:  Roger  Caillois, 
Thierry  Maulnier,  Rene  Hubert,  Pierre 
Janet,  Paul  Claudel,  and  Jacques  Mari- 
tain.  There  is  evidence  also  that  Canna¬ 
brava  has  read  some  German  works  on 
contemporary  cultural  tendencies.  Ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  are  his  observations 
about  the  inability  of  these  tendencies 
to  develop  fully  in  the  Axis  nations, 
since  the  articles  were  written  prior  to 
certain  recent  events  which  have  appar¬ 
ently  corroborated  the  Brazilian  journal¬ 
ist’s  statements. — Virgil  A.  Warren. 
Carson-Newman  College. 

Marquesa  de  Alorna.  Ineditos,  Car¬ 
tas  e  outros  escritos.  Lisboa.  Sa  da 
Costa.  1941.  223  pages.  12$50. — A  pre¬ 
vious  volume  of  this  series  contains  se¬ 
lections  from  the  poetry  of  this  author. 
The  lady,  known  after  her  marriage  as 
the  Condesa  de  Oeynhauser,  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  Portuguese  literature  and  poli- 
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tics  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  Her  early  letters  were  to  her 
father.  They  are  of  varied  content.  Some 
tell  simply  of  her  daily  home  life,  some 
of  her  studies  and  the  literary  efforts 
she  was  making.  As  a  married  woman, 
she  tells  how  she  used  her  influence  at 
Court  to  obtain  for  her  husband  the 
office  of  envoy  at  Vienna.  Several  letters 
give  advice  to  her  daughters.  Her  later 
correspondence  is  largely  political.  The 
Countess  became  deeply  involved  in  in¬ 
ternational  politics,  for  the  most  part 
plotting  against  Napoleon,  whom  she 
cordially  hated.  Her  schemes  took  her 
to  England  and  elsewhere  in  quest  of 
aid  for  Portugal  against  the  French  in¬ 
vaders.  The  letters  reveal  her  as  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  ambitious  woman,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  untiring  energy  and  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  activities,  some  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  fantastic  and  difficult 
or  impossible  of  achievement.  The  edi¬ 
tor  deserves  credit  for  his  painstaking 
and  discriminating  selection. — Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Melissa  Annis  Cilley.  Uteratura 
Portuguesa  (Indica^ao  de  Autores). 
Coimbra,  Portugal.  Coimbra  Editora, 
Lda.  1938.  59  pages. — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the 
Portuguese  language  in  this  country  will 
lead  to  an  increased  interest  in  Portu¬ 
guese  literature.  Professor  Cilley  has  set 
herself  a  modest  goal.  She  has  listed  in 
their  chronological  order  the  most  im¬ 
portant  writers  of  that  literature,  ap¬ 
proximately  five  hundred  of  them,  from 
1189  to  1932.  She  furnishes  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  except  their  dates  and 
the  genre  which  they  cultivated.  She 
does,  however,  add  a  bibliography  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  hundred  or  more  titles,  and 
she  has  a  historical  section  in  which  are 
listed  the  monarchs  and  presidents  of 
Portugal  from  1093  to  1926.  Copies  of 
the  book  can  doubtless  be  secured  from 
the  compiler,  who  is  in  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  department  of  the  Agnes  Scott 
College,  at  Decatur,  Georgia. — H.  K.  L. 


^  Oswald  de  Andrade.  Os  condenados. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1941.  267  pages. — This  volume  contains 
three  complete  short  novels,  previously 
published  separately.  The  title  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  lives  of  all  the  principal  char¬ 
acters  are  failures.  Most  of  them  are 
stricken  down  by  sudden  death,  or  suc¬ 
cumb  to  lingering  disease.  We  look  al¬ 
most  in  vain  for  a  ray  of  sunshine.  We 
have  the  story  of  a  woman  and  three 
men.  The  woman,  when  a  girl,  is  se¬ 
duced  by  one  of  them,  who  leads  her 
into  a  life  of  shame  and  profits  by  her 
earnings.  She  is  the  victim  of  an  abor¬ 
tion,  and  later  gives  birth  to  a  son.  At 
this  point,  ill  and  penniless,  she  is  taken 
in  and  cared  for  by  the  only  manly 
character  in  the  book,  a  telegrapher  who 
has  honestly  loved  her  from  girlhood, 
and  has  sought  to  marry  her.  She  ac¬ 
cepts  the  home  he  offers  her,  but  is  un¬ 
faithful  to  him  until  he  gives  up  in 
despair  and  commits  suicide.  Her  next 
lover  is  her  cousin,  a  sculptor,  who  is 
also  tortured  by  her  amorous  escapades. 
At  last  she  dies  of  an  infection.  After 
her  death  her  cousin  marries,  loses  his 
wife  from  tuberculosis,  attempts  suicide, 
recovers,  and  at  last  flees  from  the  scene 
of  all  this  tragedy,  driven  by  grief,  re¬ 
morse  and  also  in  despair  because  of  a 
social  order  which  he  holds  responsible 
for  most  of  his  misadventures.  Few 
novels  present  as  dark  a  picture  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  as  this. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Claudio  de  Souza.  Os  Infelizes.  Sao 

Paulo.  Editora  Nacional.  1941.  260 
pages. — Only  a  Brazilian,  or  one  who 
cared  little  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
persona  grata  in  the  country,  would 
have  dared  to  write  a  book  which  deals 
so  frankly  with  the  superstition  and  feti- 
chism  prevalent  not  only  among  ignor¬ 
ant  Negroes  but  among  members  of  the 
better  classes  of  Brazil. 

This  book,  now  in  its  fourth  edition, 
tells  the  poignant  story  of  Dita,  an  or¬ 
phan  girl  whose  life  was  one  tragedy 
after  another.  A  victim  of  the  small-pox. 
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then  of  the  dread  repugnant  acromegaly, 
ihe  came,  finally,  to  be  considered  a 
witch.  When  the  ignorant  community 
tried  to  end  her  life  by  burning,  she  was 
seemingly  befriended  by  a  soldier,  »''hose 
purpose,  however,  was  to  exploit  '.ier  as 
a  new  “saint”  of  a  macumba  or  voo- 
dooistic  group  near  the  city  of  Rio. 

In  story  form,  the  author  reveals  the 
superstitions  and  amazing  doings  of 
these  groups  which  count  among  their 
devotees  both  Negroes  and  whites. 
“Even  in  those  80%  white,”  he  says, 
“there  was  the  superstition  and  feti- 
chism  of  their  Negro  ancestors  ...  for 
people  (a  gente)  return  to  what  they 
were  originally,  no  matter  what  great¬ 
ness  they  may  acquire.”  But  it  is  not 
always  ignorance  nor  atavism  alone 
that  motivates  these  witchcraft-leaders. 
The  old  Negro  priest,  Tio  Cipriano,  re¬ 
veals  a  secret  and  repressed  desire  for 
revenge  for  the  suffering  of  his  enslaved 
ancestors.  “When  I  was  a  boy,”  he  told 
his  congregation,  “and  heard  the  old 
uncles  tell  such  horrors,  I  wanted  to  have 
my  revenge  when  I  grew  up,  by  bewitch¬ 
ing  and  poisoning  all  that  is  white.” 

Although  written  in  an  interest-hold¬ 
ing  style,  there  is,  from  the  literary  point 
of  view,  entirely  too  much  moralizing 
throughout  the  book.  Politics  and  po¬ 
lice,  intolerance  and  hypocrisy,  are  ex¬ 
coriated.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  feels  the  sting  of  the  author’s 
diatribes,  as  he  compares  certain  of  its 
rites  and  beliefs  with  this  African  feti- 
chism.  All  in  all,  the  book  is  valuable 
as  a  portrayal  of  a  certain  section  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  life;  and  the  more  so,  as  efforts 
are  being  made  to  root  out  from  the 
heart  of  a  great  nation,  the  influence  and 
manifestations  of  this  survival  of  African 
witchcraft. — Eula  Kennedy  Long.  Roa¬ 
noke,  Virginia. 

**  Raymond  Thompson  Hill  and 
Thomas  Gollard  Bergin.  Anthology 
of  the  Provencal  Troubadours.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1941. 
XV  365  pages.  $5.00. — This  book  is 
an  indispensable  tool  for  anyone  inter¬ 


ested  in  the  study  of  old  Provencal  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  destined  to  render  great 
service  not  only  because  it  appears  most 
opportunely  at  a  time  when  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  secure  Appel’s  Pro- 
venzalische  Chrestomathie,  which  has 
been  so  widely  used  for  almost  half  a 
century,  but  also  because  it  is  a  more 
practical  book.  It  presents  a  wide  range 
of  texts — 154  against  125  in  Appel’s 
Chrestomathie — chosen  mainly  with  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  development 
of  lyric  poetry.  The  selections  arc  pre¬ 
ceded  by  biographical  introductions  and 
also  by  prose  material  taken  from  the 
Provencal  vida,  wherever  such  is  extant. 

Professors  Hill  and  Bergin  have 
shown  remarkable  judgment  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  selecting  their  material,  so 
that  their  book  really  gives  us  a  repre¬ 
sentative  cross-section  of  Provencal  lyric 
poetry.  The  anthology  proper  is  followed 
by  notes  explaining  difficulties  in  the 
text,  a  glossary  which  will  be  a  relief 
to  anyone  who  ever  had  to  find  his  way 
in  that  of  Appel,  a  list  of  the  proper 
names  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  an  appendix  containing  the  forms 
of  the  regular  verbs  and  of  esser  and 
aver,  and  a  selective  bibliography. 

The  typographical  presentation  is  un¬ 
usually  fine.  Paper  and  print  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Thanks  to  liberal  spacing  on  the 
page,  the  text  stands  out  and  is  easy  to 
read.  Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  here 
that  this  is  the  first  anthology  of  old 
Provencal  literature  to  be  printed  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  not  be  widely 
known,  however,  that  a  more  modest, 
although  very  useful,  Provencal  anthol¬ 
ogy  was  compiled  a  few  years  ago  by 
Professor  Robert  W.  Linker,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  being 
used  in  planographcd  form  by  him  and 
some  of  his  colleagues. — J.-M.  Carriere. 
University  of  Virginia. 

^  Marietta  Shaginian.  Shevchenko. 

Moskva.  Gihl.  1941.  270  pages.  8.50 
rubles. — The  author,  a  well-known  poet, 
novelist,  and  critic,  has  put  together 
valuable  material  about  the  life  and  work 
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of  Shevchenko,  the  Ukrainian  poet  and 
painter  (1814-1861).  While  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this  investigation  (Miss 
Shaginian  insists  that  it  is  not  a  mono¬ 
graph),  it  presents  a  comprehensive  and 
sympathetic  analysis  of  Shevchenko’s 
work  with  pen  and  brush. — A.  K. 

^  William  Shakespeare.  Hamlet. 

Translated  by  Boris  Pasternak. 
Moskva.  Gihl.  1941.  171  pages.  2.75 
rubles. — Gamlet,  as  Hamlet  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Russian,  has  been  known  in 
Russia  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  appeared  in  about  two 
scores  of  versions,  the  three  latest  of 
which  are  dated  1937  (Lx)zinsky),  1938 
(Radlova),  and  1941 — the  Pasternak 
translation,  published  and  produced  on 
the  eve  of  Hitler’s  invasion. 

The  unique  poetic  personality  of  Pas¬ 
ternak  need  not  cause  any  misgivings  as 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  translations.  In  his 
translations  from  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  various  languages  of  Soviet 
national  minorities,  Pasternak  has  man¬ 
aged  to  subordinate  his  originality  to 
faithfulness.  His  Gamlet  is  a  fine  feather 
in  his  cap  as  poet  and  translator.  While 
his  text  is  less  close  to  the  English  than 
that  of  Lozinsky,  for  example,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  more  suitable  for  the  stage.  The 
liberties  he  occasionally  takes  leave  the 
substance  of  Shakespeare  untouched, 
but  render  the  speeches,  especially  the 
prose  lines,  more  idiomatic  and  colloqui¬ 
al.  A  delectable  treat. — Alexander  Kaun. 

M  N.  A.  Dobroliubov.  Stikhotvorenia. 

Leningrad.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1941. 
239  pages.  10  rubles. — The  collected 
poems  of  N.  A.  Dobroliubov  (1836- 
1861)  add  little  to  the  fame  of  the  re¬ 
markable  critic,  contemporary  of  Cher- 
nyshevsky  and  Pisarev.  His  lyrics  are 
pedestrian.  Most  of  his  verses  are  im¬ 
bued  with  some  political  or  social  idea, 
voiced  with  more  passion  than  poetic 
skill.  He  is  at  his  best  in  his  satirical 
poems,  where  he  displays  a  mordant 
wit. — A.  K. 


^  C.  M.  Sidelnikov.  Russl^aia  Chas- 
tushka.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel. 
1941.  153  pages.  4.75  rubles. — ^The 
chastushl{a  is  the  most  common  form  of 
folk-poetry  in  Russia.  Usually  it  is  a 
rhymed  ditty  of  four  lines,  rarely  of  two 
or  six  lines.  Most  often  the  contents  of 
the  first  two  lines  have  no  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  last  two.  Thus  a 
chastushkji  may  begin  with  two  stock 
lines  about  the  moon  or  the  birch,  and 
end  with  a  political  innuendo  of  local 
or  national  import.  New  ditties  are  be¬ 
ing  composed  in  villages  and  town  on 
various  themes,  anonymously  as  a  rule, 
and  are  being  sung,  or  danced  to,  in  the 
traditional  rhythm.  The  present  volume 
contains  hundreds  of  examples  of  the 
chastushkjx,  from  the  oldest  to  the  new¬ 
est,  on  the  widest  variety  of  subjects.  A 
good  bibliography  is  appended. — Alex¬ 
ander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

^  D.  V.  Venevitinov.  Sti\hotvoreniya. 

Leningrad.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1940. 
159  pages.  7  rubles. — This  slim  volume 
contains  practically  all  the  writings  of 
Dmitri  Venevitinov,  who  died  in  1827, 
at  the  age  of  23.  During  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life  the  handsome  youth  managed 
to  combine  an  active  social  existence 
with  considerable  literary  productivity. 
The  bulk  of  his  output  presented  lyrical 
poetry,  prevailingly  romantic  and  ele¬ 
giac,  the  subject-matter  varying  from 
personal  love  to  revolutionary  sentiment. 
Venevitinov’s  noble  personality  and  his 
poetic  gift  endeared  him  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries;  Pushkin  regarded  him  with 
warm  admiration. 

In  addition  to  his  lyrics,  the  volume 
contains  Venevitinov’s  critical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  essays,  his  French  vaudeville 
Fete  impromptu,  and  several  transla¬ 
tions  from  Goethe. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

Mexicana  Review  (New  York  Uni¬ 
versity),  for  Spring,  1942,  carries  a  list 
of  220  doctoral  dissertations  on  Mexican 
topics  accepted  by  Universities  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


We  think  we  should  say  a  little  more 
about  the  author  of  our  leading  article 
than  he  says  about  himself.  A  member 
of  an  ancient  Chinese  family,  he  was  a 
leader  of  the  student  movement  in 
Peking  in  1919  which  protested  against 
the  territorial  concessions  made  to  Japan 
in  Shantung  Province,  and  was  impris¬ 
oned  for  his  activities.  Educated  at 
Nankai  and  Tsing  Hua  Universities,  he 
later  traveled  and  lectured  in  China,  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.  In  1932,  1933,  1934 
and  1937,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  International  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  1933  and  1936 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  Conference.  In  1937 
he  lectured  at  the  California  Institute 
of  World  Affairs.  In  1941  he  was  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  the 
International  Labor  Conference  in  New 
York.  He  has  contributed  to  such  maga¬ 
zines  as  Foreign  Affairs  and  Pacific  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  his  book  China  Speal{s,  on 
the  Manchurian  crisis  of  1931,  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  an  important  docu¬ 
ment  on  that  conflict  and  on  Sino- Japa¬ 
nese  relations  in  general.  He  is  Head  of 
the  Chinese  Educational  Mission  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  Director  of  the 
China  Institute  in  America,  which 
handles  educational  and  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  between  China  and  the  United 
States.  We  published  an  article  from 
him  on  The  New  Literature  of  Chang¬ 
ing  China  in  our  Winter  number  for 
1935.  The  “preface  to  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy”  which  we  now  print  seems  to  us 
to  deal  with  matters  of  profound  im¬ 
portance.  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

The  very  late  arrival  of  Die  Literatur 
for  April  1941  brings  us  news  of  a  sad 
thing  which  happened  in  Paris  at  the 
end  of  February  of  that  year.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  press  may  have  mentioned  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  time,  but  if  so  it  escaped  our 


attention.  In  this  melancholy  affair  no 
blood  was  shed,  and  at  least  there  was 
no  ostensible  violence.  Everybody  who 
witnessed  it,  German  as  well  as  French, 
was  presumably  smiling  and  polite.  Un¬ 
der  other  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  a  delightful  occasion  and  full  of 
encouragement.  But  in  the  crushed  and 
humiliated  Paris  of  February,  1941,  the 
thing  was  profoundly  tragic. 

The  event  was  the  first  performance, 
in  more  than  three  half-centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  dedication  of  the 
Corned  ie  Fran^aise,  of  a  German  play 
in  the  German  language  by  German  act¬ 
ors  on  its  stage.  Heinrich  George  and 
his  company  from  the  Schillertheater 
in  Berlin  presented  Schiller’s  Kabale  und 
Liebe  twice,  each  time  to  a  crowded 
house.  The  audience  was  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  the  play  in  two 
languages,  on  opposite  pages,  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  the  French  translation  by  Rob¬ 
ert  d’Harcourt.  The  program  carried  a 
list,  prepared  by  Alphonse  de  Chateau- 
briant,  of  French  plays  (Musset,  Dumas, 
Victor  Hugo)  in  which  Schiller’s  influ¬ 
ence  is  traceable.  General  von  Stulpnagel 
was  there,  and  German  Ambassador 
Abetz,  and  Brinon  from  Vichy,  and 
young  Dr.  Rainer  Schlosser,  he  of  the 
patriotic  poems  and  some  sort  of  offi¬ 
cial  dramaturgic  post  under  Goebbels. 
They  all  said  it  was  good,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  Heinrich  George  and  each  other. 

And  the  wry  old  face  of  Houdon’s 
Voltaire,  the  most  imposing  statue  in  the 
theater,  grinned  bitterly.  .  .  . 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MERCATOR  AND  MERCATOR 
Dear  Sir: 

Kindly  allow  me  to  make  a  slight 
rectification  to  a  remark  by  our  Dutch 
friend  Pieter  Kollewijn,  inserted  in  a 
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book  review  on  page  205  of  B.  A.  16-2 
(W.  B.  Goodwin.  The  Lure  of  Gold). 
The  Gerhardus  Mercator  mentioned  in 
said  review  is  not  the  “German”  car¬ 
tographer,  but  the  Flemish  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  cartographer,  famous  for  work¬ 
ing  out  the  “Mercator  projection”  in 
parallels;  he  was  born  1512  in  Rupel- 
monde.  East  Flanders,  took  a  Ph.D.  in 
Louvain,  established  his  geographical 
shop  in  that  city,  and  had  there  among 
his  customers  one  Charles  V.  Mercator, 
died  in  1594.  His  compatriots  arc — 
rightly — proud  of  him.  As  a  boy,  the 
writer  of  this  note  has  stood  gaping  at  a 
large  statue  of  Mercator,  coiffed  with  a 
doctor’s  cap  and  compass  in  hand,  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  square  of  Rupelmonde  on  the 
Schelde.  What’s  more,  the  same  writer 
has  passed  hundreds  of  times  by  a  full 
size  replica  of  the  same  statue,  standing 
inside  the  immense  foyer  of  the  “Stad- 
huis”  of  his  own  home  town  St.  Nich¬ 
olas,  a  few  miles  north  of  Rupelmonde 
and  capital  of  the  district  known  as  “the 
garden  of  Europe,”  but  called  by  us  na¬ 
tives  “Land  van  Waas.” 

The  German  Mercator  was  born  in 
1620  at  Cismar  (Holstein),  studied  in 
Copenhagen,  and  specialized  more  in 
astronomy,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
methods  of  calculation.  For  a  time  he 
was  in  France  where  the  gov’t  appointed 
him  hydraulic  engineer  to  direct  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  famous  fountains  of 
Versailles. 

The  then  prevalent  custom  of  latin¬ 
izing  names  is  responsible  for  both  Mer¬ 
cators.  One  was  “Gceracrt  Krcmcr,”  the 
other  “Nikolaus  Kaufman.” — Camil 
Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

“The  Bible  has  not  fared  well  at  the 
hands  of  writers  who  were  too  conscious 
of  their  art.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
French,  Renan’s  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Job  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work  in 
that  simple,  easy,  slightly  oily  style  which 
subsequent  writers  tried  hard  to  imitate. 
But  is  it  the  Book  of  Job  in  its  stark 
majesty.^  I  rather  think  that  it  gives  us, 
instead  of  Job,  a  picture  of  Ernest  Renan 


seated  in  his  frockcoat  among  the  ashes. 
So  far  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  no  art  at  all  is  consummate 
art.  Every  ten  years  or  so,  or  oftener, 
new  versions  of  the  Bible  are  produced 
in  one  language  or  the  other.  This  is  a 
sign  of  the  enormous  vitality  of  the 
book  and  of  the  difficulties  that  confront 
its  interpreters.  Translations  become  old- 
fashioned  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  very  language  in  which  they  arc 
written  ages  and  dies.  But  Scripture  re¬ 
mains  ever  young,  ever  fresh,  with  a 
perpetual  challenge  to  the  art  of  trans¬ 
lating. — Julicn  Green,  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Scholar. 

“. . .  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
the  largest  South  American  cities,  arc 
still  waiting  for  their  novelists.  In  the 
Argentine,  Lynch  and  Quiroga,  the 
novelists  with  the  best  feeling  for  struc¬ 
ture,  concerned  themselves  entirely  with 
the  country.  It  has  been  much  the  same 
in  Brazil.  Lins  do  Rego  and  Jorge 
Amado  gained  their  reputation,  the  for¬ 
mer  for  his  portrayals  of  patriarchal  life 
on  the  great  farms  in  the  North,  where¬ 
as  the  second  located  his  stories  on  the 
cacao  plantations.  There  books  were 
read  in  the  cities.  The  authors  of  the 
books  came  to  live  in  the  cities,  after 
they  had  won  success  with  their  books. 
But  they  went  on  writing  the  same  sort 
of  book,  working  over  the  same  rural 
material.  When  they  tried  to  describe 
the  cities  they  lived  in,  they  failed  flatly. 

.  .  — Newton  Freitas,  in  Hombre  de 

America. 

According  to  statistics  for  the  year 
1937  quoted  by  Alfred  Kantorowicz  in 
Freies  Deutschland  of  Mexico  City,  85 
books  by  exiled  German  writers  were 
published  in  translation  in  that  year, 
whereas  only  79  books  by  Germans  in 
Germany  appeared  in  translation.  Since 
the  Rcichsvcrband  der  Schriftstcllcr 
claims  a  membership  of  30,000  and  the 
number  of  professional  writers  in  exile 
is  estimated  at  approximately  200,  the 
figures  arc  very  interesting. 


The  Once  Over 


French  Literature 

^  Andre  Maurois.  Cinq  Visages  de 
I’Amour.  New  York.  Didier.  1942. 
253  pp.  $1.50. — Fictional  heroines  who 
loved  more  or  less  wisely. 

Andre  Maurois.  Etudes  Litteraires. 
Vol.  I.  New  York.  La  Maison  Fran- 
9aise.  1941.  246  pp. — Maurois  character¬ 
izes  Paul  Val6ry,  Paul  Claudel,  Marcel 
Proust,  Andre  Gide,  Bergson  and 
Charles  Peguy. 

*  John  Richardson  Miller.  Boileau  en 
France  au  dix-huitieme  siecle.  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1942. 
626  pp.  $5. 5*0. — His  doctrine,  modified 
to  suit  changing  tastes,  held  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

**  Jean  Bulair.  Recontres.  Montreal. 
Valiquette.  $1.00. — A  Norwegian  sea¬ 
man’s  Canadian  love. 

^  Colette.  Julie  de  Carneilhan,  Mon¬ 
treal.  Fayard.  1941.  218  pp.  $1.25. — 
The  same  old  Colette. 

*  Robert  Goffin.  Sabotages  dans  le  del. 
New  York.  La  Maison  Fran^aise.  1942. 
222  pp. — Canadian  flyers  and  German 

Srisoners  in  a  swift  moving  novel. 

Gustav  Lamarche,  C.  S.  V.  Notre 
Dame  des  Neiges.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1942.  233  pp.  $1.25. — A  fairy  drama. 

Adolphe  Nantel.  La  Terre  du  Hui- 
tieme.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre. 
1942.  190  pp.  $1.00. — Canadian  forest 
romance. 

*  Paule  d’Oncin.  Plympton  House. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  209  pp.  $1.00. — 
French-American  romance. 

Jules  Supervielle.  Le  petit  Bois.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Quetzal.  1942.  105  pp. — Eleven  con- 
tes,  illustrated  by  Ramon  Gaya. 

*  Henri  Troyat.  Le  jugement  de  Dieu. 
Paris.  Plon.  1941.  241  pp.  21  francs. — 
Adventure  of  a  fantastically  sad  hero. 

**  Max  du  Veuzit.  Nuit  Nuptiale.  Paris. 


Tallandier.  (Montreal.  J.-A.  Pony). 
1940.  319  pp. — Married  in  haste,  but  fi¬ 
nally  unrepentant. 

French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Pierre  Belleroche.  Histoire  du  Combat 
Aerien.  Marseille.  Sagittaire.  1941.  171 
pp. — From  1914  to  1940. 

*  Leon  Daudet.  Quand  vivait  mon 
pbre.  Paris.  Grasset.  1940.  299  pp.  39 
francs. — Hitherto  unpublished  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 

^  Louis  Le  Fran9ois.  J’ai  faim  .  .  ./ 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  314  pp. 
$1.50. — French  sufferings  under  the 
Nazi  yoke. 

^  Alain  Grandbois.  Les  Voyages  de 
Marco  Polo.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  230 
. — A  mere  recasting. 

Souvenirs  d'Edouard  de  Mondesir. 
Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1942.  60  pp.  $1.50. — ^French-speaking 
America  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  With  an  introduction  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Chinard. 

^  Charles  Peguy.  La  France.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1939.  88  pp.  50^. — Vignettes  of 
places  and  people,  past  and  present. 

^  Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Quebec.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1942.  230  pp.  $1.00. — Volume  VIII, 
Laurier. 

^  Henri  Torres.  La  Machine  infernale. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  309  pp. 
$1.50. — Traitors  and  Nazis. 

French  Verse 

^  Armand  Godoy.  Br^viaire.  Lyon. 
Vitte.  1941. 142  pp. — The  Cuban  French 
poet  is  now  a  Franciscan  monk. 

^  Juliana  Rousseau.  Vers  Vld6al.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Valiquette.  1942.  142  pp.  $1.00. — 
Poems  in  praise  of  Canadian  youth, 
farms,  farmers,  etc. 
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French  Public  Questions 

^  Julicn  Benda.  La  grande  Epreuve  des 
D6mocraties.  New  York.  La  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1942.  224  pp. — An  essay  on 
the  nature  and  functions  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles. 

^  Devant  la  Crise  Mondiale.  New  York. 
La  Maison  Fran^aise.  1942.  49  pp. — A 
symposium  by  various  European  Catho¬ 
lics  now  resident  in  America. 

*  Jacques  de  Lacretelle  and  others. 
Problhmes  de  Sexualiti.  Paris.  Plon. 
1937.  322  pp.  18  francs. — Biology,  mor¬ 
ality,  spirituality. 

^  Jacques  Maritain.  T^moignages  sur 
la  Situation  actuelle  en  France.  Mon- 
tTMl.  Editions  de  I’Arbre.  1941.  117  pp. 
— Neither  anti-P^tain  nor  pro-de  Gaulle. 

*  Edouard  Montpetit.  La  Conquete  ^co- 
nomique.  Montr^l.  Valiquette.  1942. 
295  pp.  $1.00. — Vol.  III.  Perspectives. 

*  Ernst  Erich  Noth.  La  Guerre  pourrie. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  330  pp. 
$1.50. — The  plight  of  France. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Mission  ou  DSmission 
de  la  France.  Mexico.  Quetzal.  1942.  76 
pp. — A  lecture  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Free  French  in  Mexico. 

*  Yves  R.  Simon.  La  Marche  h  la  De- 
livrance.  New  York.  La  Maison  Fran- 
gaise.  1942. — Essays  on  the  state  of  the 
world. 

*  Textes  Sacr^s  de  la  Uberte.  New 
York.  La  Maison  Fran^aise.  1942.  63 
pp. — From  Magna  Carta  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

German  Literature 

^  Ernst  Bacmeister.  Die  Tragodie 
obne  Schuld  und  Siihne.  Wolfshagen- 
Scharbeutz  (Liibcckcr  Bucht).  Franz 
Westphal.  1940.  32  pp.  1.50  marks. — 
“Die  neue  Tragodie  baut  auf  .  .  .  denn 
sie  ist  ein  Kampf  um  die  Seligkeit  im 
lebendigen  Leibe.”  By  a  gifted  drama¬ 
tist  who  is  also  a  stimulating  critic. 

^  Herbert  Roch.  Richter  ihrer  Zeit. 
Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1940. 272  pp.  6  marks. 
— Very  serious  studies  of  Grimmelshau- 
sen.  Swift,  Gogol,  satirists  all. 

^Giinter  Schulz.  Goethe  und  die  bduer- 


liche  Welt.  Reichsbauernstadt  Goslar. 
Verlag  Blut  und  Boden.  1941.  400  pp., 
illustrated.  7.20  marks. — From  which 
we  learn  that  Goethe  was  more  of  a 
countryman  than  has  geen  generally 
supposed. 

^  Albert  Ziist,  Compiler.  Bleibendes 
Gut.  Zurich.  Schweizer  Druck-und  Ver- 
lagshaus.  1941.  320  pp. — Selections  from 
Swiss  literature,  Walthari-Lied  to  Carl 
Spitteler. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Ann  van  den  Arend.  Hdljten  des 
Lebens.  Berlin-Schbneberg.  1941.  324 
.  5  marks. — Holland  and  the  tropics. 
Werner  Bergengruen.  Der  spanische 
Rosenstocl^.  Tubingen.  Rainer  Wunder¬ 
lich.  1941.  63  pp.  1.80  marks. — Another 
of  the  vaguely  located  far-in-the-past 
symbolical  talcs  of  one  of  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  of  the  German  stay-at-homes. 

**  Waldcmar  Bonscls.  Die  l^lingende 
Sc  hale.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vcrlags- 
Anstalt.  1941.  231  pp.  4.80  marks. — ^Fan¬ 
ciful  short  stories. 

^  Erich  Ebcrmaycr.  Unter  anderem 
Himmel.  Bcrlin-Schoncberg.  Paul  Zsol- 
nay.  1941.  428  pp.  6.80  marks. — Crim¬ 
inals  in  two  hemispheres. 

^  Wolfgang  Grciscr.  Jan  Tigranjan. 
Diisscldorf.  Hub.  Hoch.  1941.  6  marks. 
— Novel  of  a  blind  Russian  musician  and 

erophet;  said  to  be  based  on  fact. 

Paul  Ilg.  Das  Menschlein  Matthias. 
Zurich.  Raschcr.  1941.  215  pp.  5.80 
Swiss  francs. — A  Swiss  boy’s  courage  in 
the  face  of  obstacles. 

^  Hans  Gustl  Kcrnmayr.  Regiments- 
musih^.  Bcrlin-Schoncberg.  Paul  Zsol- 
nay.  1941.  276  pp.  5  marks. — ^Vienna 
love-story. 

^  Kurt  Kusenberg.  La  Botella.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1940.  4.50  marks. — Grotesque 
short  stories. 

^  Irma  Loos.  Das  Leben  der  Frauen. 
Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1941.  4.50  marks. 
— A  woman  explains  with  the  aid  of  a 
story  in  what  respects  the  life  of  a  wo¬ 
man  is  different  from  that  of  a  man. 

^  August  Malk.  In  Angesicht  des  Him- 
mels.  Leipzig.  Boreas  Verlag.  1940.  374 
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pp. — Translation  from  the  Estonian. 
Original  title;  Taeva  palge  all. 

^  Wouter  van  Riesen.  Anna.  From  the 
Dutch  by  Erich  Stiick.  Wedel  i.  Holst. 
Alster  Verlag  Curt  Brauns.  1941.  304 
pp.  5  marks. — A  love-story  of  old  Fries¬ 
land. 

*  Edzard  Schaper.  Der  Henl{er.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Insel-Verlag.  1941.  750  pp.  7.50 
marks. — Baltic  nobility. 

^  Frank  Thiess.  Das  Reich  der  Ddmo- 
nen.  Berlin-Schoneberg.  Zsolnay.  1941. 
700  pp.  11  marks. — Hellas,  Rome  and 
Byzantium. 

^  Ehrenfried  Wagner.  Der  Kdmpfer. 
Reudingen.  Ensslin  &  Laiblin.  1940. 
240  pp.  2.80  marks. — Now  they  have 
novelized  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte. 

^  Arno  Wegrich.  Ziguenerchristl. 
Niirnberg.  Fanfaren  Verlag.  5.80  marks. 
— Story  of  a  gypsy  girl. 

^  Leo  Weismantel.  Die  Erben  der  locf^- 
ern  Jeanette.  Wien.  A.  Gallus.  1940.  222 
pp.  4.80  marks. — A  Schelmenroman, 
which  the  author  declares  was  based 
on  a  newspaper  item  of  a  few  months 
before. 

^  Maurice  Zermatten.  Der  Heimweg. 
Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1941.  213  pp.  7.50 
Swiss  Francs. — French  original  Le  Che- 
min  Difficile.  Translated  by  Hans 
Grossrieder. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Dr.  P.  Ildefons  Betschart.  T heophras- 
tus  Paracelsus.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger. 
1941.  172  pp.  5.50  and  6.50  Swiss  francs. 
— A  centenary  appreciation. 

^  Fritz  Habeck.  Der  Scholar  vom  lind¬ 
en  Gal  gen.  Berlin-Schoneberg.  Paul 
Zsolnay.  1941.  376  pp.  6  marks. — Paris 
in  the  days  of  Villon. 

^  Dr.  Karl  Hasse.  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  Koln.  Staufen-Verlag.  1941.  200 
pp.,  reproductions  of  music.  4.80  marks. 
— Life,  work  and  influence. 

^  Paul  Oskar  Hockcr.  Gottgesandte 
Weehselwinde.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen  & 
Klasing.  1940.  633  pp.  9.50  marks. — A 
popular  story-writer  and  successful  edi¬ 
tor  looks  back  over  his  75  years. 


*  Ernst  Poseck.  Alte  Ohle.  Berlin.  Steu- 
ben-Verlag.  Paul  G.  Esser.  1941.  10.80 
marks. — A  history  of  three  prominent 
Breslau  families  through  the  eighteenth 
century. 

^  Friedrich  Stieve.  W endepunkfe  euro- 
pdischer  Geschichte.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1941.  245  pp.  7.50  marks. — ^From  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  to  the  present. 

German  Travel  and  Folklore 

^  Hans  Baumgartner.  Meine  Fahrt  in 
die  Welt.  Kreuzlingen,  Schweiz.  The 
Author.  1941.  203  pp.  5.80  marks. — ^An 
adventurous  young  Swiss  sees  the  world. 
^  Helge  Ingstad.  Die  letzten  Apachen. 
Berlin.  Hans  von  Hugo.  1940.  347  pp. 
— A  young  Norwegian  recounts  his  ex¬ 
periences  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest.  Translated  by  T.  von  Bonin. 
^  Ella  Kini  Maillart.  Turl^cstan  solo. 
Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  1941.  312  pp.,  many 
illustradons.  7.50  marks. — A  Swiss  wo¬ 
man  in  central  Asia.  From  the  French. 

German  Verse 

®  Friedrich  Holderlin.  Gedichte.  Lon¬ 
don.  Duckworth.  1942.  160  pp.  6s. — 
Selected  and  edited  by  A.  Gloss. 

^  Robert  Lehmann-Nitsche.  Aus  der 
Pampa.  Dichtungen  vom  Silberstrom. 
Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner.  1940.  319  pp.  6 
marks. — German  paraphrases  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  poems  by  Argentine  authors,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Spanish  originals. 

^  Jakob  Schaffner.  Bel^enntnisse.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1941. 
2.50  marks.  —  The  deutschgesinnter 
Swiss  novelist  is  also  a  lyrical  poet  of 
talent. 

German  Art  and  Music 

^  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Introductions  by 
Hermann  Goring  and  Pietro  Badoglio. 
Berlin.  Georg  Liittke.  1940.  524  pp., 
2000  illustrations,  16  in  color.  180  marks. 
— Essays  by  40  Scholars.  Handsome 
monument  to  the  German-Italian  en¬ 
tente. 

*  Dr.  Herm.  Unger.  Lebendige  Musi\ 
in  zwei  Jahrtausenden.  Koln.  Staufen- 
Verlag.  1941.  442  pages.  4.50  and  5.40 
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marks.  —  “Musikgcschichte  in  Selbst- 
zcugnisscn.” 

German  Philosophy 

*  Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow.  Das  Wesen 
der  Stimmungen,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Vit¬ 
torio  Klostcrmann.  1941.  224  pp.  6.50 
marks. — The  nature  of  “moods.” 

^  Otto  J.  Hartmann.  Der  Mensch  als 
Selbstegestalter  seines  Schicl{sals.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.  Vittorio  Klostermann.  1940. 
284  pp.  8  marks. — Man  is  responsible 
not  only  for  what  he  does,  but  for  what 
he  is. 

^  Thomas  Ring.  Der  Mensch  im 
Schicksalsjeld.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1940.  561  pp.  9.60  marks. — 
Attempt  at  a  synthesis  of  science  and  the 
spiritual. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Artur  Baur.  Pral{tische  Sprachlehre 
des  Schweizerdeutschen.  Zurich.  Rigi- 
Verlag  Niederhasli.  1941.  157  pages.  6 
Swiss  francs. — A  simple  presentation  of 
“Schwyzerdutsch”  for  the  million. 

^  Ernst  Gerhard  Jacob.  Das  portugie- 
sische  Kolonialreich.  Leipzig.  Gold- 
mann.  1940.  139  pp. — The  Portuguese 
colonial  empire,  seen  through  Nazi  eyes. 
^  F.  M.  Reifferscheidt.  Ueber  die 
Sprache.  Leipzig.  Hegner.  1940.  199  pp. 
5.50  marks. — Informal  discussions  of 
language  problems,  mostly  with  a  touch 
of  the  satirical. 

^  Gunther  Schmid.  Goethe  und  die 
Naturunssenschaften.  Halle  (Saale). 
Deutsche  Akademie  der  Naturforscher. 

1940.  xv-f-620  pp.  60  marks. — ^Edited 
by  Emil  Aberhalden.  4554  items. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Los  conversadores.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1942.  55  pp. — Selections  from 
Miguel  Cane,  Lucio  V.  Lopez,  Eduardo 
Wilde  and  others. 

^  Vicente  Gerbasi.  Creacidn  y  stmbolo'. 
Caracas.  Ediciones  Viernes.  1942.  103 
. — Essays  on  three  American  poets. 
Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Retratos 
content pordneos.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
Sudamericana.  1941. — The  highly  origi¬ 


nal  intelligence  of  Ramon  occupies  it¬ 
self  with  the  life  and  work  of  Juan 
Ram6n  Jimenez,  Miguel  de  Unamuno 
and  Ramon  del  Valle  Incldn. 

M  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez.  Espaholes  de 
tres  mundos.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1942.  170  pp. — A  great  Spanish  poet 
turns  to  prose,  and  discusses  Becquer, 
Unamuno,  Rod6,  Gomez  de  la  Serna, 
Rosalia  de  Castro,  Jose  Asuncion  Silva, 
and  others. 

^  Las  Pampas.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece. 

1941.  108  pp.  photos. — Selections  from 
Jose  Hernandez,  Florencio  Sinchez, 
Jose  Suirez  and  others,  interpreting  the 
soul  of  the  pampas. 

Antonio  Robles.  ^Se  comid  el  lobo  a 
Caperucita?  Mexico.  Editorial  America. 

1942.  147  pp.  $3.00  m/n. — “Seis  confer- 
encias  para  mayores  con  temas  de  litera- 
tura  infantil.” 

^  Alfredo  Y6pez  Miranda.  La  novela 
indigenista.  Cuzco.  H.  G.  Rozas.  1935. 
104  pp. — By  the  professor  of  Hispanic- 
American  literature  in  the  University  of 
Cuzco. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

**  Alberto  Blest  Gana.  El  ideal  de  un 
calavera.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1942.  469  pp. — Zig-Zag  is  bringing  out 
a  series  of  reprints  of  standard  works. 

^  L.  Enrique  Delano.  En  la  ciudad  de 
los  Cesares.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1939.  171  pp. — Adventure  story  based 
on  the  myth  of  the  “Ciudad  Cesarea.” 
^  Manuel  Gdlvez.  Hombres  en  soledad. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942.  312  pp. 
$2.00  m./arg. — One  of  his  most  famous 
novels,  in  the  series  Contempordnea. 

^  Jean  Giono.  Ese  bello  seno  redondo  es 
la  colina.  La  Plata,  Argentina.  Hipo- 
campo.  1940.  30  pp. — Tale  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  village. 

^  Raul  Gonzalez  Enriquez.  San  An¬ 
tonio,  S.  A.  Mexico.  Editorial  Amdric?. 
— With  a  prologue  by  Francisco  Mon- 
terde. 

^  Enrique  F.  Gual.  El  crimen  de  la 
obsidiana.  Mexico.  Minerva.  1942.  215 
pp. — Translated  from  the  Catalan  by 
Maria  Luisa  Algarra. 
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W  Maria  Teresa  Leon.  Contra  viento  y 
marea.  Buenos  Aires,  “El  Ateneo.”  1942. 
$3.50.  m/n. — Sub-title:  Episodios  inter- 
nacionales.  By  a  prominent  Spanish 
refugee  now  living  in  the  Argentine. 

W  Eduardo  Luquin.  Los  embozados. 
Mexico.  Manuel  Leon  Sdnchez.  1942. 
199  pp. — A  young  Mexican  discovers 
the  world. 

C.  Humberto  Mata.  Sumag-Allpa. 
Cuenca,  Ecuador.  Cenit.  1940.  131  pp. 
— “Indigenista”  novel. 

^  Paulina  Medeiros.  Las  que  llegaron 
despuSs.  Montevideo.  Claridad.  1941. — 
Social  novel:  Theme,  spinsterhood  vs. 
loveless  marriage, 

^  Elemer  Miklos.  “Y  aqui  viven  entre 
nosotros.”  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1942. — Melancholy  short  stories,  writ¬ 
ten  directly  in  Spanish  by  a  distinguished 
Hungarian  exile  in  America. 

^  Armando  Moock.  Del  brazo  y  por  la 
calle.  Buenos  Aires.  Argentores.  1939. 
40  pp.  30  c. — Painful  domestic  duo,  by 
a  distinguished  Chilean  dramatist. 

^  Ramon  Prieto.  La  ciudad  del  hierro 
verde.  Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  1942. 
199  pp.  $3.50.  m.-n. — Turbulent  novel 
of  the  Argentine  today. 

^  Jose  Antonio  Ramos.  Teatro.  La  Ha- 
bana.  La  Veronica.  1941.  192  pp.  80  c. 
— Three  melodramas  with  Cuban  set¬ 
tings. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Los  siete  sobre  Deva. 
Mexico.  Ediciones.  Tezontle.  83  pp. — A 
fantasy. 

^  Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  Daniel.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  253  pp. — 
An  unhappy  childhood. 

^  Efraim  Szmulewics.  Un  nino  nacid 
judto.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  192 
— The  tragedy  of  the  minority. 

Luis  Toro  Ramallo.  Ahumada  75. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe.  1941.  156  pp. 
15  pesos. — Novel  of  Chile  by  a  Bo¬ 
livian. 

^  Jose  Andres  Vazquez.  Armas  de  Cain 
y  Abel.  C5diz.  Cer6n.  1938.  218  pp.  5 
pesetas. — Franco  propaganda  in  the 
guise  of  fiction. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  Mirad  los  lirios  del 
campo.  Buenos  Aires.  Club  del  Libro 


A.  L.  A.  1940. — Novel  of  penetrating 
psychology,  translated  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  by  Matilde  de  Elia  de  Etchegonen. 

Spanish  History 

^  Alberto  Blest  Gana.  Durante  la  recon- 
quista.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1942.  486  and  514  pp. — His  great  work 
on  the  wars  of  independence. 

^  Cesar  Carrizo.  Un  lancero  de  Facuu 
do.  Buenos  Aires.  Macagno,  Carrasco  y 
Landa.  1941. — A  popular  Argentine 
novelist  handles  a  picturesque  partisan 
of  Facundo’s  in  much  the  same  way  in 
which  Sarmiento  handled  the  leader 
himself. 

^  Cristobal  Colon.  El  descubrimiento 
de  America.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1942.  210  pp. — The  Diario  de  navega- 
ci6n,  prologue  by  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez. 
^  Wolfram  Dietrich.  Francisco  Mir  an- 
da.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  309 
pages. — The  work  of  a  German  scholar 
now  residing  in  Venezuela,  author  of  a 
widely  read  biography  of  Bolivar.  The 
translation  is  by  Manuel  L6pez  Rey  and 
Enrique  M.  Blanco. 

^  Alfredo  Gonzdlez-Prada.  Un  crimen 
perfecto.  New  York.  H.  Wolfl.  1941.  62 
pp. — The  assassination  of  a  President  of 
Peru  on  the  field  of  battle  by  one  of  his 
own  men. 

^  Coleccidn  Los  hombres  del  drama: 
Mariano  Perla.  MacArthur. — Ram6n 
Prieto.  Stafford  Scripps. — ^Eduardo  Bor- 
ras.  Chiang  Kai  Sheh^. — Clemente  Ci- 
morra.  Timoshenl^o. — Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1942.  Each  volume  $2.50 
m/n. — The  Men  who  constitute  the 
“smtesis  de  una  ^poca.” 

Armando  Moock.  Mi  viejo  Santiago. 
Buenos  Aires.  Macagno,  Carrasco  y 
Landa.  1941.  76  pp.  1  peso. — The  popu¬ 
lar  dramatist  writes  of  his  home  city. 
^  Lie.  T.  Esquivel  Obregon.  Dos  cri- 
terios  divergentes  en  la  apreciacidn  dc 
los  valores  humanos.  Mexico.  Con  cl 
autor  (5  de  mayo,  32).  1941.  30  pp. — 
His  reception  address  in  the  Mexican 
Academy  of  History. 

^  Angel  Ossorio.  Rivadavia  visto  por 
un  espafiol.  Rosario,  Argentina.  Ruiz. 
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1941. — The  late  Ambassador  of  Spain  in 
Buenos  Aires,  now  a  refugee  in  that 
country,  studies  a  famous  Argentine 
triot. 

Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  El  pueblo  en 
la  revolucidn  amertcana.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1942.  228  pp.  $4.00  m.-n. 
— The  Latin  Americans  have  been  in  a 
continual  revolution  since  the  first  oc¬ 
cupation. 

*  Fernando  Sierra  Berdecia.  Antonio  S. 
Pedreira.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
1942. 55  pp. — A  lecture  given  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  second  an¬ 
niversary  of  Pedreira’s  death. 

*  Luis  E.  Valcircel.  Mirador  indio. 
Lima.  Imprenta  del  Museo  Nacional. 
1941. — The  distinguished  historian  and 
archeologist  collects  in  this  volume  a 
number  of  his  short  studies  of  Peruvian 
history. 

Spanish  Travel  and  Folkways 

*  Buenos  Aires  visto  por  viajeros  in- 
gleses  1800-1825.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece. 
1941.  85  pp. — Selections  from  a  half 
dozen  of  them. 

^  Julio  Camba.  La  ciudad  automdtica. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1942.  152 
pp. — Airily  satirical  volume  on  New 
York. 

^  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento.  Estados  Uni- 
dos.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1942.  97  pp. 
$2.50  m/arg. — ^From  a  famous  travel 
diary. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Cancionero  del  tiempo  de  Rosas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1941.  100  pp. — 
A  curious  footnote  to  Argentine  history. 
W  Gonzilez  Carbalho.  Orilla  nocturna. 
La  Plata,  Argentina.  Hipocampo.  1941. 
29  pp. — Sonnets. 

Claudia  Lars.  La  casa  de  vidrio.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941.  82  pp. — 
Verses,  mostly  juvenile. 

1**  Gabriela  Mistral.  Antologia.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  318  pp. — With 
a  20  page  introductory  essay  on  the  au¬ 
thor,  by  Ismael  Edwards  Matte. 

Carlos  Obligado.  Los  poemas  de  Ed¬ 


gar  Poe.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina.  1942.  170  pp.— Generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  translation  pro¬ 
duced  in  South  America.  Second  edition. 
®  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Poesta  del 
amor  espahol.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1941.  701  pp.  30  pesos. — From  the 
13th  century  to  the  contemporary  lyri¬ 
cists. 

^  Otto  D’Sola.  De  la  soledad  y  las 
visiones.  Caracas.  Elite.  1941.  76  pp. — 
Verses  by  a  veteran  Venezuelan  poet 
who  was  born  blind  but  recovered  his 
sight  in  middle  life. 

Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

^  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina.  Franz 
Tamayo.  Buenos  Aires.  Lopez.  1942. 
311  pp. — Portrait  of  an  Andean  artist. 
^  Victor  Perez  Petit.  De  Weimar  a 
Bayreuth.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcia. 
1942.  344  pp. — Essays  on  Goethe  and 
Wagner,  by  a  friend  of  Jos6  Enrique 
Rodo’s. 

^  Jorge  Romero  Brest.  Prilidiano  Pue- 
rreyddn.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  Autor. 
1942.  35  pp.,  32  plates.  $3.00  m/arg. — A 
great  19th  century  Argentine  artist. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Jimenez  de  Asua.  La  constitucidn 
politico  de  la  democracia  espanola.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  127  pp. — 
The  author  is  one  of  the  greatest  living 
Spanish  jurists. 

*  Alfred  Coviello.  El  sentido  integral, 
de  las  universidades  regionales.  Tucu- 
man.  “La  Raza.”  1941.  252  pp. — The 
Argentine  provincial  Universities. 

^  Guillermo  Fuentes.  Pequeha  inter- 
pretacidn  filosdfica  acerca  del  estado. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1942.  44  pp.  Bs.0.50. — 
Politics  and  Man. 

**  E.  Gamba.  El  advenimiento  del  mito, 
y  un  ideario  panamericano.  New  York. 
Alpine  Publishing  Company.  1942.  140 
pp.  $2.00. — History,  sociology,  econom¬ 
ics  followed  by  aphorisms  on  Pan- 
americanism. 

M  Vicente  Geigel  Polanco.  El  despertar 
de  un  pueblo.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
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1942.  208  pp. — Arc  the  Puerto  Ricans  a 
nation  or  a  mob? 

^  M.  Gonzilez  Prada.  Prosa  menuda. 
Buenos  Aires.  “Iman.”  1941.  250  pp. — 
A  group  of  the  separate  essays  of  the 
great  Peruvian  poet  and  publicist,  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  his  son  Alfredo. 

Ricardo  Lcvcnc.  El  pensamiento  de 
Mariano  Moreno.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1942.  $3.00  m/n. — Selections  from  the 
writings  of  the  famous  Argentine  pa¬ 
triot,  journalist  and  scholar  (1778- 
1811). 

*  Eduardo  Malles.  El  sayal  y  la  pur¬ 
pura.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1941. — 
Problems  and  future  of  the  Argentine. 

**  Antonio  Martinez  Bello.  Ideales  so- 
ciales  y  econdmicas  de  Josd  Marti.  La  Ha- 
bana.  La  Veronica.  1940.  219  pp. — The 
well-known  Marti  specialist  studies  the 
opinions  of  “El  Maestro”  on  public 
problems. 

“  E.  Martinez  Estrada.  Radiografia  de 
la  Pampa.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942. 
186  and  156  pp. — Reprint  of  his  essay 
(Premio  Nacional  in  1933)  on  the  soil 
and  soul  of  Argentina. 

^  Jose  Ratto  Ciarlo.  Cesar.  Contribu- 
cion  al  estudio  de  una  dictadura.  Mexico. 
Cooperative  Cuauhtemoc.  1941.  61  pp. 
— A  Venezuelan  studies  a  dictator  of  the 
past  with  dictators  of  the  present  in 
mind. 

^  Leslie  D.  Weatherford.  El  dominio 
del  sexo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1941.  278  pp. — Religion,  psychology  and 
sex.  From  the  English. 

Spanish  Philosophy 

^  Federico  Martin  Espinosa.  Asi  triunja 
fesucristo.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1940. 
186  pp.  Gratis. — A  plea  for  the  spirit 
instead  of  the  letter. 

^  Alfredo  Fouillee.  Historia  universal 
de  la  filosofta.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1942.  299  pp. — Volume  I,  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Greece  and  the  Ancient 
World. 

^  Baltasar  Gracian.  Agudeza  y  arte  de 
ingenio.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpc 
Argentina.  1942.  382  pp. — Fine  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  collection  of  the  essays  of  a 


sixteenth  century  Spanish  philosopher. 
^  Rodolfo  Mondolfo.  Historia  del  pen¬ 
samiento.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1941. 
2  vols.  $14  m/n. — Professor  Mondolfo, 
late  of  the  University  of  Bologna  and 
now  lecturing  at  the  University  of  C6r- 
doba,  Argentina,  presents  his  matter 
topically  and  not  by  individuals  or 
chronology. 

Spanish  Science 

^  F.  J.  Munoz.  El  microscopio  y  su  uso. 
Brooklyn.  Editorial  T&nica  Unida. 
1942.  148  pp.  $4.50. — For  students  and 
experts. 

English  Literature 

^  John  C.  Adams.  The  Globe  Play¬ 
house.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1942.  420  pp.  $5.00. — How  did 
Shakespeare  stage  his  own  plays? 

^  Ramon  Guthrie  and  George  E.  Diller, 
Editors.  French  Literature  and  T bought 
Since  the  Revolution.  New  York.  Har- 
court  Brace.  1942.  607  pp.  $2.90. — A 
nineteenth  century  anthology. 

W  Hermathena.  Dublin.  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  May,  1942.  139  pp.  3s. — Papers  on 
Plato,  Terence,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
etc. 

**  Ruth  Hofrichter.  Three  Poets  and 
Reality.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 
Press.  1942.  120  pp.  $2.00. — Carossa, 
Weinheber,  Steffen. 

^  Antanas  Vaiculaitis.  Outline  History 
of  Lithuanian  Literature.  Chicago.  Lith¬ 
uanian  Cultural  Institute.  1942.  54  pp. — 
From  the  old  folksong  to  the  youngest 
generation. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Cyril  Clemens.  Lytton  Strachey.  Web¬ 
ster  Groves,  Mo.  International  Mark 
Twain  Society.  1942.  18  pp.  $1.25. — 
With  a  foreword  by  Andre  Maurois. 

^  D.  Doroshenko.  History  of  the  U- 
l(raine.  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada.  The 
Institute  Press.  1939.  686  pp.  $3.50. — 
History  and  Handbook,  for  American 
readers. 
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^  Hubert  Herring.  Mexico:  the  Mai{ing 
of  a  Nation.  New  York.  The  Foreign 
Policy  Association.  1942.  96  pp. — ^From 
the  conquest  to  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany. 

»  Vera  Kelsey.  Six  Great  Men  of  Brazil. 
Boston.  Heath.  1942.  63  pp.— A  text  for 
lower  grades,  “New  World  Neighbor 
series. 

Hans  L.  Leonhardt.  Nazi  Conquest 
of  Danzig.  Chicago.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  1942.  363  pp.  $3.50. — Dan¬ 
zig  was  a  microcosm  of  Nazi  Germany. 
**  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Glimpses  of  World 
History.  New  York.  John  Day.  1942. 
993  pp.  $4.00. — “Being  further  letters 
to  his  daughter  written  in  prison  and 
containing  a  rambling  account  of  his¬ 
tory  for  young  people.” 

^  Vernon  John  Puryear.  France  and 
the  Levant.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1941.  252  pp.— From  the 
Bourbon  Restoration  to  the  Peace  of 
Kutiah. 

Leo  Schrade.  Beethoven  in  France. 
New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 
1942.  271  pp.  $3.00. — 1.  e.  his  influence 
in  France. 

^  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker.  The 
United  States  and  the  Independence  of 
Latin  America,  1800-1830.  Baltimore. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1941.  632  pp. 
$3.75. — When  the  United  States  first 
faced  south. 

^  Edward  F.  Willis.  Prince  Ltchnow- 
s/^y.  Ambassador  of  Peace.  Berkeley. 
University  of  California  Press.  1942.  318 
pp. — A  study  in  diplomacy,  1912-1914. 

English  Travel  and  Foll(lore 

^  Madaline  Wallis  Nichols.  The  Gau- 
cho.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  University 
Press.  1942.  152  pp.  $3.00. — As  cowboy, 
cavalryman,  and  the  ideal  of  romance. 
^  Boies  Penrose.  Urbane  Travelers, 
1591-1635.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  1942.  251  pp.  $3.00. 
— British  sightseers  and  how  they  did  it. 

English  Verse 

^  Jose  Garcia  Villa.  Have  Come,  Am 
Here.  New  York.  Viking.  1941.  152  pp. 


$2.00. — First  published  volume  of  a 
young  Filipino  poet,  now  resident  in  this 
country. 

**  Franz  Grillparzer.  Family  Strife  in 
Hapsburg. — A  Faithful  Servant  of  his 
Master.  Yarmouth  Port,  Massachusetts, 
Th?  Register  Press.  1940  and  1941.  149 
and  123  pp. — Verse  translations  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Burkhard. 

^  Franz  Grillparzer.  The  Golden 
Fleece.  Yarmouth  Port,  Mass.  Tlie  Reg¬ 
ister  Press.  1942. — The  Guest-Friend, 
The  Argonauts  and  Medea,  translated 
by  Arthur  Burkhard. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  Manuel  Avila  Camacho.  Mexico  in 
State  of  War.  Mexico.  Department  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  1942.  19  pp. 
— His  request  to  Congress  for  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  war. 

^  Henri  Bonnet.  The  United  Nations. 
Chicago.  World  Citizens  Association. 
1942. 100  pp. — What  they  are,  what  they 
may  become. 

^  Gordon  Enders.  Foreign  Devil.  New 
York.  Simon  &  Schuster.  1942.  309  pp. 
$2.50. — The  mystery  of  the  East  is  that 
there  is  no  mystery. 

Alfred  Gold,  Editor.  The  Most  Stupid 
of  All  Races.  New  York.  Bloch  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  1942.  138  pp.  $1.35. — 
Comments  on  Hiderism. 

^  Antonio  Gomez  Robledo.  The  Bu- 
careli  Agreements  and  International 
Law.  Mexico.  National  University  of 
Mexico.  1940.  229  pp. — Footnote  to  the 
oil-agrarian  controversies. 

^  Paul  Hagen.  Will  Germany  Cracl(? 
New  York.  Harper.  1942.  283  pp.  $2.75. 
— Facts  and  analysis. 

^  Gaspare  Nicotri  and  Franco  Nicotri. 
Freedom  for  Italy.  New  York.  Italian 
American  Press.  1942.  198  pp.  $1.25. — 
History  and  prophecy.  Foreword  by 
Carlo  Sforza. 

^  Otto  Strasser.  The  Gangsters  Around 
Hitler.  London.  Allen.  63  pp.  6d. — Hit¬ 
ler’s  private  life. 

^  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Jos6  Manuel  Car- 
bonell,  George  S.  Messerschmidt.  Pan- 
american  Round  Table  Addresses  in 
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Mexico.  Mexico.  Department  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  1942.  29  pp. — To¬ 
ward  a  new  understanding. 

English  Miscellaneous 

Vaclav  Benes,  Alfred  Drucker,  Ed¬ 
vard  Taborsky,  Editors.  Czechoslovak^ 
Yearbook  of  International  Law.  Lon¬ 
don.  Czechoslovak  Branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Law  Association.  1942.  236  pp. 
$1.75. — The  continuation  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  formerly  put  out  by  the  Charles 
University  Press  in  Prague. 

^  Gaynor  Maddox  and  Ransom  E. 
Noble,  Jr.  Russian  Cook  Book  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Homes.  New  York.  Russian  War 
Relief,  Inc.  (535  Fifth  Avenue).  1942. 
94  pp.  $1.00. — Compiled  with  the  aid 
of  several  distinguished  authorities  on 
foods.  Sold  for  the  benefit  of  Russian 
War  Relief. 

^  The  South  American  Handbook- 
London.  Trade  and  Travel  Publications. 
1942.  696  pp. — Nineteenth  annual  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  useful  and  comprehensive 
guide. 

Portuguese  History  and 
Biography 

M  Jayme  de  Barros.  A  politico  exterior 
do  Brasil  (1930-1940).  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Departamento  de  Imprensa  e  Propa¬ 
ganda.  1941.  367  pp. — Brazil’s  foreign 
policy  during  the  age  of  Pan-American 
conferences. 

^  Jose  Izidoro  Martins  Junior.  Historia 
do  direito  nacional.  Pernambuco.  Co- 
operativa  Editora  de  Cultura  Intelectual. 
Second  edition.  1941.  285  pp. — History 
of  Brazilian  law  till  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

^  A.  L.  Pereira  Ferraz.  Amirico  Ves¬ 
pucci  e  o  nome  da  America.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1941.  26 
pp. — A  new  explanation  of  the  naming 
of  America. 

^  Homero  Pires,  Augusto  Frederico 
Schmidt,  Elmano  Cardim,  Fortunat 
Strowski.  Conferincias.  119  pp. — Lec¬ 
tures  on  various  aspects  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  remarkable  Brazilian  states¬ 
man  Ruy  Barbosa,  delivered  in  recent 


years  in  the  Casa  de  Ruy  Barbosa,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

*  Rossini  Tavares  de  Lima.  Vida  e 
Epoca  de  JosS  Maurtcio.  Sao  Paulo. 
Livraria  Elo.  1941.  127  pp. — Life  of  a 
great  musician  of  colonial  Brazil. 

*  A.  Tavares  de  Lyra.  Organizaqdo 
politica  e  administrative  do  Brasil.  Sao 
Paulo.  Companhia  Editoria  Nacional. 

1941.  286  pp. — Constitutional  history  of 
Brazil  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Portuguese  Letters 

^  Afonso  de  Albuquerque.  Cartas  para 
el  rei  D.  Manuel.  Lisboa.  S4  da  Costa. 

1942.  247  pp. — Selected,  annotated  and 

Prefaced  by  Antdnio  Baiao. 

Cartas  de  D.  Pedro  1  a  D.  Joao  VI. 
relativas  d  independencia  do  Brasil.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Oficinas  Grificas  do  Jornal 
de  Comercio.  1941.  79  pp. — Thirty-two 
letters  written  by  Dom  Pedro  I  to  his 
father  in  1821  and  1822. 

Portuguese  Travels 

Raimundo  Marais.  Cosmorama.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1940.  148  pp. — On 
Brazilian  nature,  folkways,  archeology. 
^  Carl  Seidler.  Dez  anos  no  Brasil. 
Translated  by  Bertoldo  Klinger.  Sao 
Paulo.  Livraria  Martins.  1941.  320  pp. 
30$000. — A  German  traveler  in  the  Bra¬ 
zil  of  Dom  Pedro  I. 

Portuguese  Fiction 

^  Tito  Batini.  E  agora  que  fazer?  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Editora  Civilizacao  Brasil- 
eira.  1941. — ^Ambitious  industrial  psy¬ 
chological  novel;  background  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Brazilian  Northeastern 
Railway. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Gilberto  Freyre.  Regido  e  tradi^do. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose  Olympio.  1941.  265 
pp. — A  collection  of  the  essays  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  social  historian. 

*  Silvio  Julio.  Escritores  da  ColSmbia 
e  Venezuela.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Federa^ao 
das  Academias  de  Letras  do  Brasil.  1942. 
210  pp. — Studies  of  Colombian  and 
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Venezuelan  writers,  by  a  Portuguese 
professor  of  literature. 

iugosiav  Fiction 

*  Ivan  ^mpa.  Mlin  v  grapi.  Ljubljana. 
Literarni  klub.  1940.  136  pp. — Idyllic 
rural  fiction. 

*  Vjekoslav  Kaleb.  Na  /^amenju.  Zag¬ 
reb.  Matica  Hrvatska.  1940.  154  pp. — 
Short  stories  of  peasant  life. 

^  MiSko  Kranjec.  Povest  o  dobrih 
ljudeh.  Ljubljana.  Slovenska  Matica. 
1940.  316  pp. — Humble  folk  in  Pan- 
nonia. 

*  Milena  Mohori^eva.  Korenove  Sasc 
u^na  doba.  Ljubljana.  Zenska  saloiba. 
1940.  2o-t  pp. — Love  and  social  uplift 
work. 

^  Pavla  pi.  Preradovic.  Pava  i  Pero. 
Zagreb.  Binoza.  1940.  360  pp. — Novel¬ 
ized  biography  of  the  Croat  soldier-poet 
Pero  Preradovic. 

^  Stanko  Skerlj,  Editor.  Savremeni 
slovenail{i  novelisti.  Beograd.  Driavna 
tiskarna.  1940.  548  pp. — Anthology  of 
contemporary  Slovene  novelists. 

Yugoslav  History  and 
Biography 

®  Vekoslav  Bu5ar.  Politic l^a  istorija 
SlovenaikS’  Beograd.  Politika.  1939.  120 
pp. — Political  history  of  Slovenia. 

^  Jovan  Du^ic.  Gradovi  i  himere.  Beo¬ 
grad.  Sprska  knjiievna  zadruga.  1940. 
— A  great  poet’s  informal  letters  from 
half  a  dozen  foreign  countries. 

®  Petar  Grgec.  Krvava  sluzba.  Zagreb. 
DruStvo  sv.  Jeronima.  1941.  35  din. — 
The  first  volume  of  the  projected  auto¬ 
biography  of  a  well-known  Catholic 
writer  and  editor. 

^  Josip  Horvat.  Kultura  Hrvata  l{roz 
1000  godina.  Zagreb.  Tipografija.  1940. 
460  pp. — A  thousand  years  of  Croatian 
culture. 

^  Aleksij  Jelacfic.  Rusija  i  Balkan.  Beo¬ 
grad.  Francusko-srpska  knjiiara.  120 
pp. — The  relations  of  Russia  and  the 
Balkans,  1866  to  1940. 


Yugoslav  Verse 

*  Nikola  Andris,  Editor.  Hrvatske 
narodne  pjesme.  Vol.  VIII.  Zagreb. 
Matica  Hrvatska.  1940. — Anthology  of 
Croatian  folk  poetry. 

^  Joia  Glonar,  Editor.  Stare  ialostne. 
Ljubljana.  Akademska  zaloiba.  1939. 
248  pp. — Slovene  heroic  ballads. 

Yugoslav  Miscellaneous 

^  A.  Brezni,  A.  Bajec,  Rudolf  Kolari^, 
Mirko  Rupel,  Anton  Sovre,  Jakob  Solar. 
Slovenska  slovnic,  Ljubljana.  Slavisti^no 
drustvo.  1940.  264  pp. — A  Slovene 
grammar  for  schools. 

^  Stanko  Bunc.  Pregled  slovnice  slo- 
venskega  jeziko.  Ljubljana. 

Jugoslovanska  knjigarna.  1940.  152  pp. 
— A  summary  of  Slovene  grammar. 

^  Milovan  Gavazzi.  Etnografija  Hrvata. 
Part  I.  Zagreb.  Klub  ABC.  1940.  80  pp. 
— Croatian  ethnography. 

®  T.  Matic.  Pjesme  Kaniiliia,  Ivan- 
oiila  i  KatanHia.  Zagreb.  Jugoslavanska 
akademija.  1940.  95-1-344  pp. — The  life 
and  work  of  three  eighteenth  century 
Croatian  poets. 

Hindi  Miscellaneous 

^  Ghansliyamdas  Birla.  Dayari  kc  Kuch 
Panne  (Some  Diary  Leaves).  New  Del¬ 
hi.  Sasta  Sahutya  Mandal.  1941. — Notes 
on  the  Second  Round  Table  Conference 
in  London  in  1931,  by  a  delegate  from 
the  Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

^  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Ladkhadati  Duni- 
ya  (The  Wavering  World.).  New  Delhi. 
The  Sasta  Sahitya  Mandal.  1941.  8  As. 
— Essays  on  political  problems,  some 
written  before  and  some  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  war,  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  Indian  internationalist. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

^  Leo  Ferrero.  II  ritorno  di  Ulisse. — 
La  Favola  dei  sette  colori.  Lugano, 
Svizzera.  Nuove  Edizione  di  Capolago. 
222  pp. — Two  plays  by  a  brilliant  young 
Italian  who  met  an  untimely  end.  With 
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a  preface  by  his  equally  talented  mother, 
Gina  Lombroso  Ferrero. 

^  Leo  Ferrero.  Meditazioni  sulVltedia 
{Letteratura  e  Politico).  Lugano,  Sviz¬ 
zera.  Nuove  Edizioni  di  Capolago.  1939. 
195  pp. — With  a  portrait  of  the  author 
and  a  preface  by  Count  Carlo  Sforza. 

Marathi  Miscellaneous 

S.  D.  Pendse.  Shri  Dnyaneshwaran- 
che  Tatvadnyan  {The  Philosophy  of 
Dnyanadeva).  Bombay.  K.  B.  Dhavale. 

1941.  — Doctor’s  thesis,  on  the  life  and 
work  of  an  early  Marathi  philosopher- 
saint. 

^  Laxmibai  Tilak.  Sanl^shipt  Smriti- 
Chitre.  Bombay.  K.  B.  Dhavala.  1941. 
— Abbreviation  of  the  four- volume  me¬ 
moirs  of  a  Brahmin  lady  who  became 
a  Christian.  Ranked  with  the  best  writ¬ 
ing  in  Marathi. 

Polish  Miscellaneous 

^  Otton  Laskowski.  Jan  III  Sobieski. 
London.  Kolin.  1941.  341  pp. — Glorifi¬ 
cation  of  Poland’s  last  truly  “Polish” 
king,  by  a  former  docent  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Warsaw. 

^  Stanislaw  Mackiewicz.  Historja  Pol- 
sl{i,  1918-1939.  London.  Kolin.  1941. 
343  pp. — By  a  Polish  exile  in  London. 
^  Mieezyslaw  Norwid-Neugebauer. 
Kampanja  Wresniowa  1939.  London. 
Kolin.  1941.  160  pp. — By  a  Polish  offi¬ 
cer. 

^  Ksawery  Pruszynski.  Droga  Wiodla 
Przez  Narvi^.  London.  Kolin.  1941.  252 
pp. — An  account  of  the  Polish  expedition 
to  Narvik,  somewhat  fictionized. 

®  Rocznil{  Bibliograficzny,  1939-1941. 
London.  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1942. — “(Bib¬ 
liographical  Annual)  of  publications  in 
Polish  and  in  foreign  languages  on 
Poland  that  have  appeared  outside  the 
territory  of  the  Polish  republic.”  Com¬ 
piled  by  Tadeusz  Sawicki. 

Unclassified 

^  Michal  Sincak.  Slovensl{e  spevy  a 
tance.  Monessen,  Pa.  Michael  Sinchak. 

1942.  50  pp,  $1.00. — Compilation  of  the 


songs  which  have  been  used  on  the 
Slovak  Radio  Hour. 

*  Jeno  Dzida.  Angyalol^^  citerajan. 
.  Kolozsvar,  Rumania.  Erdelyi  Szepmives 
Ceh.  1940.  210  pp. — The  fragmentary 
product  of  a  Hungarian-Transylvanian 
lyric  |X)ct  who  died  as  young  as  Shelley. 
^  J.  Z.  Frischberg.  Tachnit  Ummudim 
Kelalit.  New  York.  Orthodox  Board  of 
Jewish  Education,  1133  Broadway.  1942. 
— A  pedagogically  up-to-date  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Talmud  Torah. 


“I  believe  that  in  about  three  months 
from  the  time  that  Margaret  (Fuller) 
commenced  German,  she  was  reading 
with  ease  the  masterpieces  of  its  litera¬ 
ture.” — J.  F.  Clarke,  in  Memoirs  of 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  quoted  by  Ar¬ 
thur  R.  Schultz  in  Montashefte  fiir 
deutschen  Unterricht. 

In  the  killings  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  Gestapo  leader  Heinhard  Heydrich, 
the  Nazis  assassinated  the  Czech  novel¬ 
ist  Vladislav  Van(!ura,  a  close  friend  of 
Karel  Capek. 

According  to  Cervantes  of  La  Ha- 
bana,  the  only  books  that  Polish  publish¬ 
ers  have  the  courage  to  print  under  the 
protecting  care  of  Germany  are  books 
of  poems. 

The  Russian  traveler  and  writer  Eu¬ 
gene  Petrov  Katayev,  co-author  of  The 
Little  Golden  Calf,  Diamonds  to  Sit  On, 
and  Little  Golden  America,  all  of  which 
appeared  in  translation  in  this  country, 
was  killed  at  Sevastopol  early  in  July. 

“The  average  citizen  of  Argentina 
has  not  yet  become  convinced  of  our  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  maturity.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  material  and  technical  su¬ 
periority  of  the  United  States,  he  has 
been  led  to  believe,  by  the  average  North 
American  film  and  by  books  like  Du- 
hamel’s  Scenes  de  la  vie  future,  that  our 
culture  is  unworthy  of  imitation  if  not 
morally  dangerous.” — Louis  Furman 
Sas,  in  The  French  Review. 
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Every  Teacher  of  French 
should  belong  to  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French  and  receive  regularly  the 

fiencli  Reoieiv 

Annual  dues  of  the  AATF  including  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  French  Review  are  $2.50. 
The  Review  contains  literary  and  pedagogi¬ 
cal  articles,  phonetic  discussions,  reading 
lists,  reviews  of  new  books,  theater  and  film 
news,  reports  of  what  teachers  are  doing. 
Ask  for  the  May,  1941,  Supplement  contain¬ 
ing  lists  of  important  text  books  published 
during  the  last  five  years. 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  for  $2.50 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  James  B.  Tharp, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
you  will  receive  a  membership  card  and  the 
year’s  issues  (October  to  June)  of  the  French 
Review. 

To  Advertisers 

Since  the  Review  is  sent  nationally  to  nearly 
SO  chapters  of  the  AATF  in  all  states,  it  is 
an  effective  medium  for  advertising.  For 
rates  address:  Harry  Kurz,  Queens  College, 
Flushing,  New  York. 
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What’s  Going  on  in  Canada? 

As  a  result  of  partnership  in  the  present  world  war,  and  the  co-operation  which  will  be  necessary 
in  building  a  sound  peace,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  being  drawn  closer  to  each  other 
than  ever  before. 

Is  Canada  terra  incognita  to  you?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  way  progressive  Canadians  think, 
wnd  how  they  view  world  affairs?  The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  read  THE  CANADIAN  FORUM. 

This  progressive  Canadian  monthly,  now  in  its  twenty-second  year  of  issue,  is  Canada’s  leading 
organ  of  enlightened,  forward-looking  viewpoints.  Its  frank,  analytical,  constructive  articles  will 
keep  you  abreast  of  Canadian  developments  and  opinion. 

The  Canadian  Forum 

Canada*s  Progressive  Monthly 
28  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
One  Year,  $2.00;  Two  Years,  $3.00  ( postpaid) 

Introductory  Offer  to  readers  of  BOOKS  ABROAD:  6  months  $1.00 


PUSEY,  STEER, 
and  MORGAN’S 

Readings  in 
Military  German 

Representative  articles  on  the  German 
army,  air  force,  and  navy  from  recent 
specialized  (Serman  military  periodicals, 
edited  to  give  students  a  concrete  idea 
of  modern  warfare  as  conceived  and 
waged  by  Hitler’s  armed  Germany,  as 
well  as  to  give  training  in  (Serman  mili¬ 
tary  vocabulary  and  reading.  $1.36 

D.  C  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


COVERING 

THE  MEXICAN  FRONT 

The  Battle  of  Europe  versus  America 


by  BETTY  KIRK 

With  an  Introduction  by  Iosephus  Daniels 


Josephus  Daniels  says - 

“Miss  Kirk  has  written,  with  wealth  of  information  and 
background,  a  volume  that  gives  the  best  analysis  and  truest 
picture  of  Mexico  of  this  decade  .  .  .  Her  treatment  recalls 
Lincoln  Steffens’  portrayal  of  the  period  of  Carranza  and  Ernest 
Gruening’s  story  of  Mexico  in  the  days  when  Calles  was  supreme.” 

Betty  Kirk,  Mexican  correspondent  for  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  The  Washington  Post,  and  the  only  North 
American  woman  correspondent  for  The  London  Times,  with  all 
the  impact  of  “Berlin  Diary”  puts  Mexico  in  the  world  picture 
for  the  first  time.  Serving  in  Mexico  since  1936,  Miss  Kirk 
presents  the  Cardenas  and  Camacho  regimes  with  full  frankness 
and  candor. 

This  story  of  the  battle  of  Europe  versus  America  is  maneu¬ 
vered  against  the  back  drop  of  the  great  Mexican  Revdution,  the 
first  revolt  of  the  masses  to  begin  in  this  century,  the  first  to  end 
and  swing  back  to  the  middle  way.  Mexico’s  solution  for  her 
Revolutionary  problem  is  the  solution  which  may  be  adopted  by 
a  world  in  Revolution.  Mexico  may  lead  the  world  into  harmony 
as  she  did  into  chaos. 

To  be  published  in  early  November 

$3.00 


Available  at  all  bool(sellers,  or 
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THE  SPANISH  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL 


HISPANIA 

Aurelio  M.  Efpinosa,  Editor  1917-1926;  Alfred  Coester,  Editor  1927-1941 
Published  by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish 

Editor:  HENRY  GRATTAN  DOYLE,  The  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

Associate  Editors:  William  Berrien,  Michael  S.  Donlan,  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  Jr.,  Carlos  Garcia 
Prada,  E.  Herman  Hespelt,  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  Francis  M.  Kercheville,  John  T.  Reid,  James  O. 
Swain. 

Business  Manager:  EMILIO  L.  GUERRA,  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  New  York  City. 

HISPANIA  appears  four  times  a  year,  in  February,  May,  October,  and  December.  Subscription 
(including  membership  in  the  Association),  $2.00  a  year;  foreign  countries,  40  cents  additional  for 
postage.  Each  number  contains  practical  and  scholarly  articles  for  teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portu* 
guese,  including  helpful  hints  for  teachers  new  to  the  field.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  on  request 
to  the  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Association.  Address  subscriptions  and  inquiries  about  membership 
to:  GRAYDON  S.  DELAND,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish, 
Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 

HISPANIA  is  an  ideal  medium  through  which  to  reach  the  organized  Spanish  teachers  of  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  address  the  Business  Manager.  Articles,  news  notes,  and  books  for 
review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  “AMERIQUE” 

America’s  FRENCH  NEWS  Weekly 

Which  Is  Also  Ideal  for  School  Use 

AmMque  is  the  only  French  NEWS  Paper  in  New  York.  Read  it  if  you 
want  to  become  acquainted  with  the  French  Language  and  Culture. 

Subscription  rates: 


One  year  (52  issues) _ $2.50 

Six  months  (26  issues) _ 1.50 

Three  months  (13  issues) _ 1.(X) 


Special  rates  on  bulk  subscriptions  mailed  upon  request 

AMERIQJUE 

137  West  27th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  ANTIOCH  REVIEW - 

A  PROGRESSIVE  NATIONAL  QUARTERLY 

IN  THE  FALL  ISSUE 

Hemisphere  Solidarity 

Earl  K.  James 

—  ALSO  — 

The  Sense  of  the  Present 

IN  Thomas  Mann  ....  Edward  Berry  Burgum 

Ideological  Warfare . James  M.  Bums 

A  Future  for  the  Jews  ....  William  Zukerman 

India  and  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  Taraknath  Das 

More  Taxes — Less  Fiscal  Mythology  .  .  John  C.  Sparks 

—  AND  OTHERS  — 

$2.00  a  Year,  $2.25  in  Canada 

MAIL  TODAY 

THE  ANTIOCH  REVIEW,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  fall  issue. 

Name _ — - 

Address - 


r~|  $2.00  enclosed 
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Volume  II . . . 

Grandes  Novelistas  de  la 
America  Hispana 

NOVELISTAS  DE  LA  CIUDAD 

by  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco 

A  study  of  six  contemporary  novelists  of  South  America:  Rafael  Arevalo  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Eduardo  Barrios,  Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez,  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello,  Manuel 
Galvez,  and  Pedro  Prado. 

Part  I  of  Grandes  Novelistas  de  la  America  Hispana,  Novelistas  de  la  Tierra 
appeared  in  1941.  The  two  books  offer  to  the  reader  a  complete  picture  of 
the  Spanish  American  contemporary  novel,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  such 
a  work  has  appeared  in  its  field. 


Volume  I — $3.50 


Spanish  text 


Vol.  II— $3.00 


University  of  California  Press 

BERKELEY  and  LOS  ANGELES 
Address  all  communications  to  the  Berkeley  office 


"The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern  foreign  language  teaching" — 
that  is  why  nearly  3000  teachers  of  German,  French,  Spanish  or  Italian  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and  more  than  1000  school,  college  and  public  libraries, 
subscribe  to  .. . 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Published  by  The  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
8  issues  a  year,  October  to  May,  inclusive 
Up-to-date  and  authoritative  material  on  methods,  materials,  research, 
publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field 

Subscription  $2.00  a  year  (Continental  U.S.) 

Foreign  countries  (including  (Canada)  $2.50,  payable  in  advance,  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Ferdinand  F.  Di  Bartolo,  Bus.  Mgr. 

284  Hoyt  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Revised  Edition  of  “VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
STUDENTS,"  by  Schwartz,  Wilkins,  and  Bovee,  a  report  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers,  is  a  frank  and  honest  answer  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  phase  of  the  question:  “What  is  the  practical  value  of  modern  foreign  language  study 
Also,  “A  BASIC  raENCH  VOCABULARY.”  Each  of  these  pamphlets  is  obtainable  from 
the  office  of  the  “Journal.”  Price,  25  cents  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


The  Spiritual  Life 

EDGAR  S.  BRIGHTMAN 

(Boston  University  Graduate  School) 

“In  these  days  of  cruelty  and  material¬ 
istic  aggression,  it  is  still  true  that  only 
spirit  is  eternal,  only  spirit  is  truly  real, 
only  spirit  is  the  goal  of  life.”  The  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  dynamic  book  clarify  the 
whole  concept  of  spirit  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  present  strife.  The 
much-needed  and  precise  definitions  are 
grounded  in  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  history  and 
philosophy.  The  arresting  conclusions 
are  specifically  applied  to  all  of  life. 

The  Chapters:  What  is  Spirit?  Spirit 
AS  Personal.  Spirit  as  Social.  Spirit 
AS  Div'ine.  Spirit  as  Developing.  Spirit 
AS  Free. 

COLE  LECTURESHIP 
(Vanderbilt  University) 

Contemporary  Relisious 

Thousht  :  T.  S.  KEPLER,  Editor 

“This  anthology  of  carefully  selected  con¬ 
tributions  is  a  clear  cross-section  of  the 
tides  and  currents  that  are  influencing 
religious  thought  in  the  Western  world 
today.” — Religious  Book  Club  Bulletin. 
“The  work  of  the  compiler  could  hardly 
have  been  better  done.  The  book  is  al¬ 
most  a  shelf  in  its  field.” — Irwin  Ross 
Beiler  (in  Journal  of  Bible  and  Re¬ 
ligion). 

Sixty  Significant  Selections  in  Six  Areas: 
I,  The  Nature  of  Religion,  n,  The 
Finihng  of  Religious  Truth,  m.  The 
Idea  of  God.  iv.  The  Problem  of  Evil. 
V,  The  Meaning  of  Worship,  vi,  Im¬ 
mortality. 

Among  the  Writers:  Edwin  E.  Aubrey, 
Karl  Barth,  Julius  A.  Bewer,  Edgar  S. 
Brightman,  Emil  Brunner,  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  Arthur  Compton,  John  Dewey, 
Will  Durant,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Friedrich  Heiler,  Lynn  Harold  Hough, 
William  James,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch, 
James  H.  Leuba,  Walter  Lippmann, 
Bernard  Meland,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Richard  Niebuhr,  Max  C.  Otto,  Paul 
Tillich,  Burnett  H.  Streeter,  Henry  Nel¬ 
son  Wieman,  Von  Ogden  Vogt. 

$3.50 

Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Complete  Fall  Catalogue 


Abingdon  -  Cokesbury 


Evangelicals,  Revolutionists, 
and  Idealists  :  francis j. mcconnell 

With  a  keen  appreciation  Bishop  McConnell  appraises  the 
debt  which  American  life  and  thought  owe  to  six  18th 
century  Englishmen —  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  John 
Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  Thomas  Paine,  Georci 
Berkeley,  William  W'ilberforce.  Their  several  per¬ 
sonalities  are  vividly  realized,  as  are  their  motivating 
philosophies,  their  personal  achievements,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  America  in  their  time  and  ours. 
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